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Introduction 


Women’s sexuality is the subject of intense public scrutiny. From celebrity 
sex “scandals” plastered across the covers of gossip magazines, to public 
commentary on female politicians’ motherhood status, to religious doc- 
trines of purity and “Girls Gone Wild”, women have long been appraised 
and defined by their perceived sexual practices and availability. Although 
there are both continuities and tensions between these narratives and the 
many others regarding women’s sexuality, they all contribute to our col- 
lective understandings of sexuality. By extension, they underwrite how we 
perceive femininity and masculinity, and thus how we understand the rela- 
tionship between women and men as social groups. 

Not surprisingly, women’s sexuality has been a focus in popular culture. 
The challenge, then, for feminist concerns and activism is to understand 
whether narratives of women’s sexuality in the media are shaped by femi- 
nist agitation. Specifically, how have these narratives been presented in the 
realm of pop culture over time? And what is their relationship to the feminist 
movement? How can we understand narratives that promote women’s free- 
dom of sexual expression, while simultaneously denying lesbian desire and 
promoting hetero-monogamy as the only worthy way of being sexual? Or, 
that encourage men’s sexual aggression, while making women responsible 
for their own sexual pleasure and safety? I address these tensions through 
an examination of shifts in the construction of sexuality in the Australian 
women’s magazines Cleo and Cosmopolitan. This investigation is across a 
40-year period via a snapshot of magazine content once a decade from 1973 
to 2013, as well as US Cosmopolitan magazine from 2013. It is clear that 
despite surface-level changes in sexual and relationship content over the 
40-year period, the underlying heterosexual paradigm remains unchanged. 
Women must strive to both titillate and placate their male partners. 

While there exists a significant body of research that addresses various 
facets of sexuality within women’s magazines, a limited number of works 
examine changes in the representation of sexuality over time (see Carpen- 
ter 1998; Garner et al. 1998; Jackson 2005, for notable earlier works that 
address teen girls’ magazines). Although there is reference to temporally 
located changes in sexual content, there is a lack of attention afforded to key 
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feminist concepts and debates. Most notably, issues of “compulsory hetero- 
sexuality”—or the theory that women are channelled towards heterosexual- 
ity to the extent that it becomes almost obligatory—as well as female—female 
sexuality,! pornification and the relationship between feminism and sexual 
practice, are rarely addressed in the literature. I address these oversights 
through the application of a feminist critical discourse analysis, guided by a 
radical feminist theoretical framework. My intent in this chapter is to pro- 
vide an orientation to the central issues examined and the epistemological 
framework from which they are interrogated. It also provides a roadmap for 
the content of the remaining chapters. 


Feminism, contemporary womanhood and women’s 
magazines 


In a world of Roxanne Gay and Donald Trump, it is difficult to know 
whether the feminist cause is gaining or losing ground. There would appear 
to be a tussle between rising feminism and rising misogyny across society 
at large. On the one hand, common-sense understandings of women’s pro- 
gress hold that since the sexist era of the 1950s housewife decried by Betty 
Friedan, consecutive feminist successes have culminated in the liberation 
characterised by sexual entrepreneurs such as the Kardashians. Contem- 
porary culture often suggests feminism has achieved its core goals and has 
been rendered redundant in the lives of young women, or alternatively, as 
expressed by supermodel Chrissy Teigen, that it rests solely on neoliberal 
conceptions of choice: “having the power to do whatever the fuck you 
want” (quoted in Bronner 2014, n.p.). At the extreme end, anti-feminist 
culture, epitomised by the Tumblr blog “Women Against Feminism” (http:// 
womenagainstfeminism.tumblr.com/), frequently reaffirms the idea that 
feminism is outdated. On the other hand, a revival of feminist conscious- 
ness since 2012, culminating in the #MeToo movement, points to a growing 
awareness of enduring forms of women’s inequality, albeit often presented in 
media-palatable “pop-” or “neoliberal-” feminist forms. Yet both trends— 
anti-feminism and pop feminism—serve to evacuate a structural critique of 
gender inequality in favour of a neoliberal individualisation of experience 
and a concomitant emphasis on choice. Moreover, both trends subscribe to 
the narrative of a slow but steady feminist advance since the “second wave”. 

At first glance, it may appear that the evolving portrayal of sex and rela- 
tionships in women’s magazines Cosmopolitan and Cleo since the 1970s 
supports this theory of progress. Lesbianism is presented increasingly play- 
fully, and over time, discourses surrounding women’s sexuality suggest 
greater empowerment, control and pleasure. Yet, such frank sexual discus- 
sions belie an enduring commitment within women’s magazines to regres- 
sive, patriarchal forms of heterosexuality. Beneath the playfulness, critical 
feminist analysis reveals that lesbian desire is co-opted for male pleasure, 
with readers encouraged to “write your own lesbian fantasy and give it 
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to your man” (“Girl-on-girl confessions!”, Cleo, March 2003). Instead of 
empowerment, stereotypes of aggressive masculinity are encouraged, or 
even celebrated as sexy, with “rough, tough masculinity” framed as the 
ultimate turn-on (“The sexiest night I’ve ever had”, Cleo, July 2013). And 
beneath surface discourses of control and pleasure, misogynist, violent male 
sexuality is normalised, with “my weapon of mass vag-struction” framed as 
an amusing pet name for a man’s penis (“The penis monologues”, Cosmo- 
politan, November 2003). 

The significant emphasis within the post-1990s magazines on women’s 
fulfilment of male desires disrupts this account of women’s empowerment. 
Instead, such an emphasis suggests that the content of contemporary wom- 
en’s magazines represents a regulatory heterosexual regime that subordi- 
nates women’s pleasure to male needs and portrays women’s sexuality as 
secondary to male satisfaction. By charting the representation of sex and 
relationships in two women’s magazines since the 1970s through an analysis 
of over 6,500 magazine pages and 1,500 articles, this book interrogates— 
and ultimately complicates—the apparent linear progression of feminism. 


Why talk about women’s magazines? 


The world is becoming increasingly mediated. Recent studies show that 
young people in the US spend 11 hours per day with different forms of 
media, more time than they spend at school or engaging with their parents 
(Collins et al. 2011). The media not only are our near-constant compan- 
ions but also offer an abundance of messages surrounding sexuality. In this 
intensely mediated environment, Barker and colleagues note that “more and 
more of us—young and old—look not to formal education, or even to our 
friends, for information about sex, but to the media” (Barker et al. 2018, 1). 


(How) Do media affect us? 


The media represent “a key site for the (re)production and contestation of 
discourses about sex and sexuality” (Farvid and Braun 2006, 297). As such, 
media contribute to sexual socialisation, or “the process by which knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and values about sexuality are acquired” (Ward 2003, 348). 
Yet, it is not just that the media potentially play a significant direct role in 
sexual socialisation. Ward (2003, 348) further explains that other key infor- 
mation sources, such as parents and peers, may have also been influenced by 
media representations of sex. Consequently, she argues that the indirect role 
of the media in shaping our understanding of sexuality may in fact “have 
been underestimated”. In this way, the media likely have a multifaceted 
impact on sexual socialisation. 

Media effects are notoriously difficult to study and understand. How can 
we isolate media as a direct influencing factor in the values or behaviours 
of individuals? Yet despite these difficulties in proving causality, consensus 
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is building among media studies academics that exposure to sexual media 
content does indeed translate into changes in sexual behaviour (Bleakley 
et al. 2011; Ward 2003). Media effects are typically understood according 
to various theoretical models. Theories such as agenda setting and framing 
hold that the media identify and prioritise key societal issues (agenda set- 
ting) and outline how they should be approached (framing) (Brown 2002; 
Ward 1995). Cultivation theory goes further, suggesting that the more time 
spent engaging with media, the more people will come to believe the picture 
of society presented (Gerbner and Gross 1976; Gerbner et al. 1994). In this 
way, cultivation theory suggests that media “are instrumental in the crea- 
tion of shared ways of seeing and understanding society” (Ward 1995, 45). 

In reality, it is likely that theories of media effects operate in tandem. 
That is to say, they describe models of media effects that in actuality func- 
tion in concurrent or overlapping ways (Brown 2002; Kim and Ward 2004). 
Moreover, the rapidly changing media landscape arguably leads to an evolv- 
ing experience of media effects (Ward 1995). While we cannot know exactly 
how the media shape our bedroom practices, we do know that they play a 
role in this process—and women’s magazines have been a significant part of 
this media landscape. 


Women’s magazines as sexual confidantes 


Women’s magazines are infamous for their sexual messaging. They rep- 
resent a unique form of sexualised mass media. They provide cheap, pri- 
vate and accessible sexual information to young people, with high levels 
of explicit sexual content, including specific advice and tips (Garner et al. 
1998; Medley-Rath 2007; Walsh-Childers et al. 2002). Women’s magazines 
are aimed specifically at young women and packed with content designed 
to attract that market (Farvid and Braun 2006; Ferguson 1983; Winship 
1987).2 They employ an intimate and direct tone, repeatedly addressing the 
reader as “you” (Kim and Ward 2004, 39). This works to translate “factual” 
or “scientific” information “into the reader’s vernacular” (McMahon 1990, 
389-390) and “invites the reader to identify with the writer”, encouraging 
both engagement and trust (Moran and Lee 2011, 160). On top of these 
various elements that make magazines a unique mass media format, they are 
also available for multiple readings at flexible times (Clarke 2010b). 

Women’s magazines are pervasive. Although women’s magazines, along- 
side the majority of print media formats, are quietly slipping away as digital 
dominates, they remained “an enduringly popular medium” for many years 
where other print media faltered (Gill 2007, 180; see also Ytre-Arne 2011a, 
2011b). These factors make women’s magazines a distinctive and critical 
area of study within the field of mass media approaches to sexuality. As 
one of the last strongholds of print media, women’s magazines represent an 
ideal arena in which to look back and assess sexual messages over time as 
we stand at the apparent twilight of the print media age. 
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Key themes and debates in women’s magazine research 


Women’s magazines present a problematic construction of sexuality. 
Despite the fact that women’s magazines have played a significant role over 
decades in providing sexual education to girls and young women, feminist 
researchers have identified a plethora of problematic themes and messages 
within their published content that compromise this role. These include: 
the privileging of femininity and beauty and emphasis on sex difference; the 
deification of men, their perspectives and their pleasure and the absence or 
marginalisation of lesbianism as a legitimate sexuality; the dearth of con- 
structive sexual health content and the exploitation of women’s insecurities 
for commercial gain; and the notion that women should ultimately subordi- 
nate their own interests in order to satisfy their man (e.g. Farvid and Braun 
2006; Gill 2009; Hasinoff 2009; Kim and Ward 2004; McMahon 1990; 
Moran and Lee 2011; Ouellette 2011; Steinem 2004). 

The debates are challenging. Despite the degree of consensus within the 
feminist literature that women’s magazines present heterosexist, patriarchal 
sexual scripts, there remain tensions within the scholarship. Gill (2007) 
identifies three key academic debates. Firstly, whether magazines are sites 
for pleasure or conveyors of overbearing ideology, and how readers engage 
with this material. Secondly, whether magazine content contradicts itself, or 
presents a coherent worldview. And thirdly, the nature of the relationship 
between women’s magazines and a broader feminist project (e.g. Ballaster 
et al. 1991; Currie 1999; Ferguson 1983; Frazer 1987; Hermes 1995; Mac- 
Donald 1995; Machin and Thornborrow 2003; McCracken 1993; McRob- 
bie 1991; Triese and Gotthoffer 2002; Winship 1987, 2013). 

In developing my approach, I also face tensions in my analytic framework. 
My analysis is theoretically aligned with the more critical voices within these 
debates. Nonetheless, certain hard-fought feminist victories, such as equal 
pay, are incorporated into the fabric of contemporary women’s magazines 
(Gill 2007) and must be acknowledged. Hence, although once-contested 
feminist norms are integrated into women’s magazines, there remains a dis- 
connect between such nods to feminist foremothers and the increasing lev- 
els of individualisation, self-regulation and consumerism infused into the 
content (Frith 2015; Gill 2009). This disconnect tends to undermine and 
obscure the victories of the past and individualise contemporary campaigns 
and dilemmas. In addition, the multiple exclusions engendered by contem- 
porary women’s magazines in their narrow conceptualisation of ideal femi- 
ninity as white, Western, heterosexual and able-bodied, as well as deeply 
classed (Dines 2010; Gill 2009; Jeffreys 2015), suggests that they are limited 
in the extent to which they can provide positive, empowering or educative 
models of womanhood. 

This body of literature regarding the consumption and content of wom- 
en’s magazines underscores the importance of their study for feminist theory 
and activism. Women’s magazines are teeming with sexual messages and 
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have been identified as potentially important sites of sexual socialisation. 
Given that they have maintained a comparable format over decades, wom- 
en’s magazines also operate as a pop culture litmus test. In spite of tensions 
within the scholarly literature, the majority of feminist analyses identify the 
promotion of an unequal model of heterosexuality within women’s mag- 
azines. The elision of key debates from the literature, such as the theory 
of compulsory heterosexuality, an examination of female-female sexual- 
ity, pornification and postfeminism, is therefore puzzling. In examining the 
evolution within the magazines of these crucial topics in feminist theory, 
I provide a longitudinal analysis. This allows us to understand how popular 
culture aimed at young women is tracking as we head deeper into the digital 
era, and how it relates to the feminist movement. 


How do we talk about women’s magazines? 


Understanding sexuality as socially constructed 


The basic premise of the investigation undertaken in this book is that sexu- 
ality is socially constructed. More specifically, it is invariably constructed in 
the interests of men. Social psychologists Mary and Kenneth Gergen (2003, 
2) assert that social constructionism is not “a singular and unified posi- 
tion”; rather, it can be understood as a broad church, united by common 
key principles, which subsumes varying disciplines and perspectives. The 
central premise of social constructionist theory holds that our understand- 
ings of the world and ourselves stem primarily from the exchange of ideas 
within society, while everyday activities are mediated through community 
processes, norms and conceptions (Gergen and Gergen 2003; Tiefer 2004). 
This applies equally to the production of meaning surrounding sexuality; 
a social constructionist approach holds that sexuality is moulded through 
historical and social processes (Bordo 1993; Gavey 2005; Jeffreys 1997). As 
such, given that there exist important socio-cultural dimensions of sexual- 
ity, a social constructionist perspective holds that “sex cannot be thought of 
as neutral or objective; rather [it] harbour[s] important relations of power” 
(Potts 2002, 16). 

For feminist social constructionists, this question of power is central. 
Social constructionist work surrounding sexuality can be found in multi- 
ple disciplines, including history (Basch 1974; Cott 1978), anthropology 
(Caplan 1987) and sociology (Gagnon and Simon 2005). However, as radi- 
cal feminist Catharine MacKinnon notes, it is one thing to identify sexuality 
as socially constructed but quite another to explain the power dynamics of 
that construction. She writes: 


it has become customary to affirm that sexuality is socially constructed. 
Seldom specified is what, socially, it is constructed of, far less who does 
the constructing or how, when or where. . . “Constructed” seems to 
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mean influenced by, directed, channelled, as a highway constructs traf- 
fic patterns. Not: why cars? Who’s driving? Where’s everybody going? 
What makes mobility matter? Who can own a car? Are all these acci- 
dents not very accidental? 

(MacKinnon [1989]1991, 131) 


In pursuing this line of inquiry, radical and other critical feminists argue 
not only that sexuality is socially constructed, but more critically that it has 
been constructed in the interests of men. Importantly, however, if sexuality 
is constructed rather than innate, it is malleable. Therefore, by problematis- 
ing the way sexuality is constructed in the magazines studied, we can begin 
the task of unpicking the inequalities within that construction and rebuild a 
more positive sexuality for women. A deeper examination of feminist theory 
on sexuality is undertaken in Chapter 1. 


Intersectionality 


Questions of social hierarchy and power are not always questions of sex and 
gender. Therefore, the concept of intersectionality is critical within this anal- 
ysis. Although feminists had previously begun to interrogate the interplay 
of multiple forms of oppression (e.g. Dworkin 1974; Moraga and Anzaldta 
1981), African American feminist Kimberlé Crenshaw brought this discus- 
sion to the forefront of feminist debate in 1989 when she coined the term 
“intersectionality”. Referring to “the interaction between gender, race, and 
other categories of difference . . . and the outcomes of these interactions 
in terms of power” (Davis 2008, 68), the term intersectionality sought to 
underscore the idea that the experience of multiple forms of oppression is 
“greater than the sum of sexism and racism” (Crenshaw 1989, 140). 
While the term initially grew out of critical race theory and feminism, it 
has broadened to include attention to various forms of structural oppres- 
sion, or even different identity categories. Throughout this expansion, the 
concept of intersectionality has been critiqued in terms of the way it is used 
and applied without the attention to structural oppression foregrounded by 
Crenshaw (e.g. Crenshaw 1991; Yuval-Davis 2006), for its vagueness (e.g. 
Collins and Chepp 2013; Davis 2008) and for its potential to fracture the 
feminist movement or draw feminist attention away from the central con- 
cern of dismantling patriarchy (e.g. Thompson 2001). However, the impor- 
tance of acknowledging the ways in which multiple axes of difference may 
work to further marginalise particular groups of women remains central 
to feminism. Without such an analysis, research may be complicit in per- 
petuating a narrow representation of the world that invisibilises different 
ways of being, or only present a partial understanding of the phenomenon 
under examination. At the same time, however, theory falls apart if it tries to 
account for each individual’s experience (Healy 2017). Hence, while social 
science is always working at some level of abstraction, an understanding 
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of the ways in which different combinations of structural oppression shape 
women’s lived experiences helps us gain a fuller picture of the power dynam- 
ics of the societies in which we live. Such an analysis is also important in 
order to acknowledge the multiple oppressive structures that subordinate 
particular groups of women. 

For my study, the significant focus within the analysis on compulsory 
heterosexuality and female-female sexuality seeks to systematically unpack 
the ways in which the categories of “woman” and “homosexuality” overlap 
and interact within the magazines. This focus on the portrayal (or negation) 
of lesbian desire is due to the fact that Cleo and Cosmopolitan are over- 
whelmingly narrow in their representation. Mainstream women’s lifestyle 
magazines are notable for their homogenous representation of womanhood 
as white, middle class, able-bodied, feminine and heterosexual (Farvid and 
Braun 2006). Prior research explicitly notes that both Cleo and Cosmo- 
politan represent a “simplified version of the world” in which “there is no 
social class, racial, political or economic difference, only gender opposites” 
(Moran and Lee 2011, 161). Thus, the absence of certain groups of women 
from the analysis that follows in this book is a function of their absence 
from the magazine pages. Similarly, representations of gender diverse peo- 
ple are not a focus of this book, as they are not featured in the world of 
the magazines. In particular, women of colour—including First Nations 
women, alongside women with a disability and working-class women—are 
overlooked and ignored by the magazines. This absence of different ways 
of being for young women that do not conform to notions of whiteness, 
ability, femininity and wealth further entrenches the oppression of structur- 
ally marginalised groups of women. Their stories are erased, their existence 
negated and, thus, their value expunged. In this way, the magazines con- 
struct an overwhelmingly narrow and privileged picture of Australian and 
American womanhood; an ideal that is unrealistic for many women, and 
completely out of reach for the majority. 


Research design 


The initial impetus for investigating the construction of sexuality in women’s 
magazines was my discovery in prior research that several significant femi- 
nist battlegrounds were all but absent. Through the establishment of these 
central foci—pornification, compulsory heterosexuality, female—female sex- 
uality and change in sexual content over time—the central research ques- 
tions began to emerge. Namely, how has the construction of sexuality in 
Cleo and Cosmopolitan changed between the establishment of the maga- 
zines and the present and: 


1 Do the data reflect feminist theorising surrounding compulsory hetero- 
sexuality and the associated exclusion of female—female sexuality? 
2 Can elements of pornification be detected within the magazine content? 
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To effectively address these questions, a snapshot approach was taken 
whereby primary source data were drawn from selected editions of Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan magazines from the years 1973, 1983, 1993, 2003 and 
2013, thus ensuring a window into magazine content once a decade from 
their establishment to the present. A feminist critical discourse analysis was 
employed to reveal sex-based relations and systems of power, as well as to 
track changes within the construction of sexuality across the time period 
studied. 


Why Cleo and Cosmo? 


The two magazines analysed in this book, Cosmopolitan and Cleo, have 
been consistently identified by both academic and industry sources as 
among the most popular women’s lifestyle magazines in Australia (Le Mas- 
urier 2009; Moran and Lee 2011; Ward 2015). Cosmopolitan in particular 
is the highest selling and most widely read women’s lifestyle monthly in the 
contemporary Australian market (Ward 2015). Although Cleo’s readership 
numbers declined in recent years, before it closed in 2016, Le Masurier 
(2009, 108) notes that on its debut in 1972, it achieved “impressive penetra- 
tion” into its targeted readership demographic, capturing 30% of the female 
population under 25 years of age. Importantly, as an Australian media icon 
(Le Masurier 2011), Cleo represents a quintessentially Australian iteration 
of the women’s magazine genre. 

In recent years, both Cleo and Cosmopolitan have experienced significant 
competition from fashion-oriented titles (for average readership numbers for 
the years 2010-2014, see Roy Morgan Research 2016). However, despite 
this competition, the combination of their longevity (for example, Marie 
Claire by contrast only debuted in Australia in the mid-1990s), consistent 
market share and visibility over the 40-year period studied and significant 
emphasis on sex and relationship content make Cleo and Cosmopolitan the 
most appropriate primary source material for this analysis. 


A longitudinal study 


The overarching analysis rests on a review of sample years for each mag- 
azine. In analysing editions from the years 1973, 1983, 1993, 2003 and 
2013, this book provides a longitudinal study of the content of Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan since their inception. Cleo magazine was first published in 
November 1972, while Australian Cosmopolitan followed shortly after in 
May 1973. As such, the selection of the 19-3 and 20-3 years was designed 
to capture data across the lifetime of the magazines, up to and including the 
year 2013, which sits at an important juncture in feminist media studies: at 
the cusp of an upsurge in feminist organising and during the downturn of 
print media (Buchanan 2013; Summers 2013). A sample of three months 
of each magazine for each year under examination was used, instead of 
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analysing the complete set of 12 months each year, for logistical and time 
management reasons. It was not feasible in the time available to collect 
data from 120 editions. Moreover, the archives of Cleo and Cosmopolitan 
were not complete for all the years in question. Finally, the sheer volume of 
data produced would have been difficult to analyse effectively (Potter and 
Wetherell 1987). 

For these reasons, it was necessary to select a smaller sample for analysis. 
In the case of longitudinal magazine analyses, such sampling is common, 
usually selecting a subset of months from each year for scrutiny. In their 
analysis of teen magazines, Garner and colleagues (1998) selected articles 
from the April and October editions from the years 1974, 1984 and 1994. 
Those few studies that chart change over time and examine every month of 
every year for the magazine(s) in question consider specific subsets of data, 
such as agony aunt columns (e.g. Jackson 2005). Hence, they work with a 
smaller data pool than in my investigation, which analysed data from every 
page of each magazine. As such, this project uses a particularly large data- 
set compared with similar studies. Carpenter’s (1998) study of sexual and 
romantic scripts in Seventeen magazine analysed 244 articles from 1974, 
1984 and 1994; in comparison, this study analysed 1,575 articles, alongside 
advertisements and framing pages, such as the front covers, totalling 6,579 
pages. 

I also focused on specific months within each chosen timeline. The choice 
of which months to examine was based on information gleaned from previ- 
ous studies and attention to key methodological concerns, in conjunction 
with the practicalities of availability. I decided that, when available, the 
March, July and November issues of the magazines would be used. The 
use of these specific months mirrors the sampling used in a 1999 study of 
magazine advertising (Reichert et al. 1999), which was designed to include 
an even spread of magazines throughout the year to maximise generalis- 
ability. Where a March/July/November issue was missing from the archives, 
another issue from a similar season or period of the same calendar year was 
substituted. 


Analytical approach 


To successfully address the research questions, I decided on a feminist 
critical discourse analysis (feminist CDA) as the primary method of study. 
A discourse analytical approach holds that “language contributes to the 
legitimisation of existing social relations and hierarchies of authority and 
control” (Deacon et al. 1999, 150). Critical discourse analysis (CDA) is 
often characterised as the political wing of the approach, being “known for 
its overtly political stance” and its “concer[n] with all forms of social ine- 
quality and injustice” (Lazar 2005a, 2). Feminist CDA specifically emerges 
out of the pressing need to “theorize and analyse the particularly insidious 
and oppressive nature of gender as an omni-relevant category in most social 
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practices” (Lazar 2005b, 3; see also Jovanovski 2017). The approach cen- 
tres on “critiquing discourses which sustain a patriarchal social order: that 
is, relations of power that systematically privilege men as a social group and 
disadvantage, exclude and disempower women as a social group” (Lazar 
2005b, 5).3 

This goal lies at the heart of the current research. In scrutinising the con- 
tent of women’s magazines via a feminist CDA, this book seeks to iden- 
tify and critique discourses within the magazines that privilege men at the 
expense of women.* This process is understood as a form of “analytical 
activism”—a concept explored further in the conclusion to this book. Other 
key elements of discourse analysis make it an eminently suitable approach 
to a feminist study of magazines: its focus on the role of the media in socially 
sanctioning certain identities while stigmatising others (Fairclough 1995); 
its gaze which looks beyond a narrow, linguistic lens to include factors such 
as the context within which the information was placed, how it was framed 
and the implied tone of the piece (van Dijk 1991); and its utility in identify- 
ing shifts in cultural values, making it especially relevant to the longitudinal 
nature of this study (Fairclough 1995). 

To strengthen the feminist CDA presented here, I introduce a secondary 
approach, content analysis. This type of analysis is “a way of quantifying 
the contents of [a] text” (Denscombe 2014, 283), generally through fre- 
quency counts of particular words, phrases or concepts, and is popular in 
mass communications studies. In this project, coding categories were devel- 
oped using “concepts derived from theory, past research, and immersion in 
the message pool” (Neuendorf 2011, 282). Content analysis was used both 
to numerically “check” certain suspicions about the data that emerged dur- 
ing the data collection and analysis phases and to reveal changes over time 
in the style and foci of articles in the magazines by presenting these shifts 
numerically. The use of this method can be seen in Chapters 2, 3 and 5. 


International perspectives 


In Australia and internationally, women’s magazines follow a familiar 
script. Dominant discourses around sexuality, gender and young woman- 
hood within women’s magazines in the global North—and even parts of 
the global South—are strikingly similar (Clarke 2010a; Farvid and Braun 
2006; Garcia-Favaro 2015; McLoughlin 2017). Cosmopolitan in particu- 
lar is an international brand that in 2012, just before the decline of print 
media began to hit hard, boasted 64 international editions in its stable (Zim- 
merman 2012). Such a spread furnished the magazine with the ability to 
reach an estimated 100 million women and girls globally with pervasive 
narratives around femininity and sexuality (Zimmerman 2012). Content, 
often similar across international editions, is at times directly syndicated, 
revealing the extent to which these narratives around sex and women’s roles 
are globalised. Cleo, although an Australian product, was moulded on the 
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Cosmopolitan model (Le Masurier 2011). Unsurprisingly, then, research 
into Australian women’s magazines shows striking similarities between local 
products and those being sold across the Anglophone world (e.g. Farvid and 
Braun 2006; Moran and Lee 2011). 

Yet, at the same time, there are ways in which the Australian media land- 
scape is unique. Most conspicuously, Australia is notable for its lack of 
diverse media representation. Whiteness is especially pronounced in the 
Australian media context, in terms of representation as well as the way in 
which Australian media culture often elides or erases non-white experiences 
and histories (e.g. Banerjee and Osuri 2000; Bennett and Beirne 2011). As 
a crude measure, analysis of Australian screen media reveals that 82% of 
main characters are portrayed as having a white, Anglo-Celtic background 
(Screen Australia 2016). In the US, the comparable statistic is 71% (Smith 
et al. 2016), with populations not of European descent at 33% and 38% for 
Australia and the US respectively. This simple measure affirms Australia’s 
particular problem with diverse media representation (e.g. Phillips 2011). 

To explore these potential divergences in media representation, a com- 
prehensive survey of magazines was undertaken. Alongside the 30 Austral- 
ian magazines from 1973 to 2013, the March, July and November editions 
of US Cosmopolitan from 2013 were analysed. The addition of US data 
was designed to investigate the extent to which material is consistent across 
national contexts, but also to draw out the occasional points at which con- 
tent may diverge. Importantly, US data were included to interrogate whether 
more prominent racialised narratives emerge in the US context. While Aus- 
tralian media are particularly white, and women of colour are notable by 
their absence, in the US, questions of race and racialisation are more promi- 
nent both within the public sphere and across popular culture—in large part 
due to the gains of the Black feminist movement (Collins 2000; Dines and 
Humez 2011; hooks 2015; Meyers 2004). 

Yet this hypothesis that the intersection of sex- and race-based forms of 
oppression in the context of sex and relationship content might be more 
visible in the US data was not sustained. Although women of colour were 
marginally more prominent for example in the context of beauty advice, 
they continued to be absent from narratives around sex and relationships. 
As in the Australian magazines, where women of colour did appear within 
the magazine data, they were not consistently sexualised differently or rep- 
resented differently in the context of relationships. Rather, the overwhelm- 
ing message within both the Australian and US magazines was that idealised 
womanhood is white and that all women’s sexuality should be defined in 
relation to that of a male partner. As such, a critical race analysis of the data 
does not reveal deeper understandings of the representation of sex and rela- 
tionships within women’s magazines and how this has changed over time; 
rather, the overriding absence and invisibilisation of women of colour— 
which persists into the 21st century—speaks to their marginalisation within 
the genre and structural oppression in society more broadly. 
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The data analysis revealed an interchangeability of content and approach 
across national contexts. By drawing primary sources from two Western, 
developed, Anglophone countries, this analysis clearly shines the spotlight 
on representations of sexuality prevalent within those spheres. As such, the 
examination presented here may not be generalisable to other national con- 
texts. On the brief occasions where notable differences arose between the 
Australian and US editions, these have been flagged in the analysis presented 
throughout this book. To differentiate the Australian and the US editions of 
Cosmopolitan, quotes from, or references to the US magazine are always 
referred to as “US Cosmopolitan”. Any references to “Cosmopolitan”, 
unqualified, indicate the Australian version. 


Chapter overview 


The book comprises five chapters. Following this introduction, the book 
opens with a chapter that highlights relevant feminist theorising: compul- 
sory heterosexuality and the erasure of female-female sexuality, pornifica- 
tion, postfeminism and the successive “waves” of feminism. By exploring 
these key theoretical concepts, I provide a backdrop for the data analysis 
and thus conceptually contextualise the research. This tour of key debates 
underscores the fact that the four main areas of analysis represent key femi- 
nist battlegrounds within contemporary sexuality and thus serve to destabi- 
lise progress narratives that pretend to women’s sexual empowerment. The 
chapter makes the case for the importance of interrogating who ultimately 
benefits from certain sexual representations or paradigms, again advocating 
for the importance of a structural critique and complicating the appearance 
of choice for women in sexual scenarios. 

Chapter 2 addresses the content of the magazines, drawing attention to the 
pervasiveness of a heterosexual narrative across the decades. The chapter high- 
lights relevant feminist theorising and debates surrounding sexuality and its 
relationship to women’s status. In this context, there is evidence of an effec- 
tively obligatory celebration of heterosexuality within the magazines, which is 
interrogated through the lens of feminist theory on compulsory heterosexual- 
ity. The result of this interrogation is that despite outward changes in Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan between 1973 and 2013, the underlying heterosexual paradigm 
endures. I further argue that the magazine content across the dataset func- 
tions to perpetuate problematic sex-role stereotypes based on male dominance, 
strength and aggression and female passivity, emotionality and weakness. This 
content represents heterosexuality as the “natural” coming together of two 
complementary sexes, while simultaneously positioning women as subordi- 
nate to their male partners. Language within the contemporary magazines that 
explicitly identifies the female reader’s partner through the use of masculine 
pronouns functions to actively exclude the possibility of female-female sexual- 
ity. Thus, these narratives problematise the notion that the magazine content 
exhibits more diversity and acceptance in recent decades. 
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From this examination of the persistent compulsory heterosexuality of 
the magazine content, Chapter 3 is concerned with identifying and analys- 
ing the sparse references to female-female sexuality within the magazines. 
The chapter seeks to examine these references in terms of their potential 
to disrupt the dominant hetero-monogamous script. Despite increasingly 
playful and eroticised mentions of female-female sexuality across the time 
period under examination, it is argued that rather than presenting a via- 
ble alternative to heterosexuality, the nature of the references from 1993 
onwards is such that female-female sexuality is increasingly presented as an 
adjunct to heterosexuality. 

The next two chapters scrutinise more closely the model of heterosexual- 
ity shaped by the magazine content. Chapter 4 approaches this task through 
the lens of pornification, arguing that the growing influence of pornography 
is visible within the magazine content, most notably from 2003 onwards. 
Alongside the normalisation of the sex industry between 1973 and 2003, 
a concomitant discourse emerges within the magazines surrounding the 
importance of satisfying male desires. This presentation occurs in conjunc- 
tion with an upsurge in explicit, male-dominant and aggressive sexual con- 
tent, suggesting a potential association between pornification and the model 
of heterosexuality displayed in the magazines. I argue that the endpoint of 
these interrelated shifts is the invisibilisation of women’s sexual pleasure 
and the reassertion of male power. 

Chapter 5 comprises the final data analysis chapter, turning its attention to 
trends in the presentation of heterosex and intimate relationships. It draws 
out links between these relationships and the ebbs and flows of feminist 
research and activism. Although the more contemporary editions of Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan employ an active, positive rhetoric surrounding wom- 
en’s sexuality, in this chapter I assert that such rhetoric masks discourses 
that present a very limited, rather than liberated, model of female sexu- 
ality. In fact, postfeminist entanglements of women’s self-regulation with 
feminist ideals such as empowerment and female sexual liberation in the 
magazines from 2003 and 2013 positively reconfigure the active servicing of 
male desires, alongside women’s bodily and psychological surveillance. The 
chapter concludes that this rebranding of women’s subordination in terms 
that imply emancipation arguably makes such subordination more difficult 
to detect. This rebranding thus represents a potentially more complex, more 
insidious new model of women’s inequality that requires feminist critique. 

Finally, the conclusion not only provides an overarching review of the 
book but also seeks to bridge the gap between feminist organising and activ- 
ism, on the one hand, and feminist academic research, on the other. By identi- 
fying trends in the representation of sexuality within women’s magazines, we 
can track the way that mainstream discourses interpret, contest or consume 
feminist gains and tweak the feminist project accordingly. This book, as a 
longitudinal study located at the cusp of print media’s decline and during 
a surge of feminist activism and visibility, provides an invaluable overview 
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of media representations of sex, feminism and lesbian desire in women’s 
magazines at the end of an era. This era must be understood in order to 
move forward with effective feminist research and activism in the next one. 


Notes 


1 This term encompasses all forms of women’s same-sex sexuality and is commonly 
used within the literature to avoid confusion over how participants in such acts 
may label their sexuality/identity or any assumptions the reader/observer of such 
acts may make about participants (e.g. Alarie and Gaudet 2013; Diamond 2005; 
Wright 2009). 

2 Although magazines such as Cleo and Cosmopolitan are ostensibly aimed at 
young women over the age of 18, it is widely recognised that they are read by girls 
as young as 13 (Moran and Lee 2011). Hence, girls and women are consuming 
magazines’ sexual content during their formative years. 

3 For a useful discussion of the potential tensions between a discourse analytical 
approach and feminism as a political movement, as well as tactics to overcome 
these challenges, see Gill (1995). 

4 It should be noted that although the research attempted to identify dominant 
themes and trends in the magazine content, theorists continually note the impor- 
tance of identifying and exploring notable exceptions or counter-examples (Rivas 
2012). By including such “deviant cases” in the findings (Silverman 2001, 69), 
this book seeks to provide a well-rounded picture of the magazine content, as well 
as maintain a high level of research integrity and accountability. 
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1 Sex and women’s 
subordination 


How sex constrains women 


Sex is seemingly everywhere in global North countries such as Australia 
and the US. It screams out from billboards advertising everything from 
ice creams to sneakers. It is the focus of endless self-help literatures and 
permeates digital spaces. It is intertwined with politics and religion and is 
often the basis for celebrity. Women’s magazines in particular are famous 
for their relentless focus on sex and sexuality, promising their readers path- 
ways to more, better, more thrilling sex. The magazines in this study are 
no exception, with 30 out of 33 front covers blaring explicitly sex-related 
headlines from “Nice couples do have filthy sex” (Cleo, March 1993) to 
“The penis monologues: what his willy REALLY wants you to know (and 
do!)” (Cosmopolitan, November 2003)—with the remaining three covers 
still alluding to sex, sexuality or relationships. Yet, while sex may appear 
to be everywhere, it is often a particular narrative around sexuality that is 
presented: one where heterosexuality is innate, immutable, framed around 
sex-role stereotypes and exclusively available to those who perform ideal- 
ised versions of predominantly white, able-bodied and wealthy femininity 
and masculinity. 

Although the way in which sex is understood, valued and performed 
can vary across different cultures and countries and at the micro-level of 
individual relationships, a large amount of social organisation goes into 
establishing heterosexuality as the norm and directing people to perform 
it in a certain way. This is evidenced through advertising and popular cul- 
ture, which consistently centre heterosexual couples (Gurrieri and Hoff- 
man 2019), as well as through state regulation that seeks to define family 
relationships and marriage through the model of the heterosexual nuclear 
family, even as these begin to open up to same-sex couples (Barker 2012). 
Society continues to assume heterosexuality as a baseline, and to be organ- 
ised around this assumption. Importantly, this immense amount of social 
organisation suggests that sexuality does not just happen organically, but 
rather is socially constructed via a vigorous policing of the boundaries of sex 
and relationships (Barker 2012; Rich [1980]1984; Steinberg et al. 1997). 

Sexuality not only plays a significant role in our social worlds but is also 
closely tied to questions of sex, gender and patriarchy, which is why it has 
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been central to feminist theory and activism for decades (Jackson 1996; 
Millett [1970]1971; Walby 1990). This chapter harnesses predominantly 
radical feminist perspectives on sexuality to lay the groundwork for the 
subsequent analysis, which explores how male-dominant discourses have 
been centralised in women’s magazines for decades. In particular, the 
chapter seeks to establish what a radical feminist approach to theorising 
sexuality adds to research that scrutinises the content of popular women’s 
magazines. To this end, it highlights the significance of a critique of sexual- 
ity, and specifically heterosexuality, to radical feminist theory and under- 
scores the importance of maintaining a structural account of sexuality, as 
revealed through the application of a radical feminist lens. The main aspects 
of sex and relationships that are interrogated throughout the analysis of 
magazine content contained in this book represent key battlegrounds for 
feminists in the contemporary construction of sexuality. A radical feminist 
approach adds a useful voice to the conversation, as it is particularly effec- 
tive in uncovering the ways in which contemporary sexuality is constructed 
to the detriment of women and identifying the structures and institutions 
which inhibit women’s liberation.! 


A radical feminist approach to sexuality 


Sexuality has been the subject of a significant amount of scrutiny for cen- 
turies. It has been the object of religious or socially conservative restric- 
tion and judgement; subject to laws regarding how, when and where it may 
be performed; and the focus of medical, psychological, scientific and social 
analysis (Foucault 1978; Gagnon and Simon 2005; Jackson 1984; Sullivan 
2003). In particular, it has been the focus of feminist as well as poststructur- 
alist and queer theory (e.g. Butler 1990; Weedon 1996). Different strands of 
these fields of study have provided different perspectives on both the mean- 
ing of sexuality, and what approach (if any) should be taken to analysing, 
regulating or (de)constructing it. At times, as discussed next, these debates 
have become heated—so central is sex to our lives and how we organise our 
societies and relate to one another. 

This book primarily employs radical feminist theory to analyse changes in 
women’s magazine content, making a case for why this theory is an impor- 
tant part of the scholarly equation. Here, sexuality is seen as the root of 
women’s oppression, while gender and (hetero)sexuality are understood as 
mutually constitutive (Jeffreys 2015, [1990]1993; MacKinnon [1989]1991; 
Miriam 2007). Yet it also blends radical ideas with those from other tradi- 
tions, such as poststructuralist feminist thought (e.g. Gill 2007a; McRobbie 
2011), demonstrating that in spite of pitched battles over the study of sexu- 
ality, there is also much that different approaches can agree on. It is worth 
recognising that all strands of feminism, as well as queer theory, view them- 
selves as scholarly and activist movements for the liberation of oppressed 
groups. While radical feminism has something valuable to offer to the study 
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of cultural artefacts, other areas of critical theory may illuminate important 
(even if competing) parts of the equation, too. 


Sexuality, power and patriarchy 


Sexuality is a deeply social phenomenon. As radical feminist Catharine 
MacKinnon clarifies, “sexuality is not confined to that which is done as pleas- 
ure in bed or as an ostensible reproductive act; it does not refer exclusively 
to genital contact or arousal or sensation, or narrowly to sex-desire or libido 
or eros” ([1989]1991, xiii). Rather, following a radical feminist understand- 
ing, “sexuality is conceived as a far broader social phenomenon, as nothing 
less than the dynamic of sex as social hierarchy, its pleasure the experience 
of power in its gendered form” ([1989]1991, xiii). It is this notion of “sex 
as social hierarchy” which characterises a radical feminist conceptualisation 
of sexuality. Women and men are understood as two sex classes: material 
social groups, based on biology, shaped by social processes and defined by a 
relationship of exploitation (Jackson 1999; MacKinnon [1989]1991; Millett 
[1970]1971). In turn, this sex class system is mediated through sexuality.” 

Within radical feminism, it is this central role of sexuality as the ful- 
crum upon which patriarchy turns which renders it crucial to an analysis 
of women’s oppression. The dominant sexual paradigm, which is oppres- 
sive to women and emerges from the magazines analysed in this book, is 
thus not merely symptomatic of sex inequality, but also the mechanism 
through which sex class is determined and enforced. It is through sexual- 
ity that women are “produce[d]” as “a class of inferior status”, as they 
are socialised to eroticise their own subordination and desire male domi- 
nance (Jeffreys [1990]1993, 295). From sexuality as the fundamental root 
of oppression stem a variety of structural and societal constraints that sub- 
ordinate women, as explored further later on. For these reasons, a radical 
feminist perspective holds that sexuality is the lynchpin of women’s inequal- 
ity, and as such that feminist efforts should be primarily directed towards 
dismantling the dominant heterosexual paradigm. 

Radical feminist critiques of dominant understandings of (hetero)sexual- 
ity have focused on the impact of such cultural understandings on women 
and the benefits accruing to men. This issue is centralised within the radical 
feminist theoretical paradigm and can be seen to have two main branches: 
a practical one and a theoretical one. The practical branch identifies issues 
of sexual exploitation and violence as among the most pressing and harmful 
issues facing women under male domination and thus prioritises questions 
of sexuality for immediate feminist critique and activism. Issues related to 
the sex industry, trafficking and sexual slavery (Barry 1995; Jeffreys 1997, 
2009), sexual violence and pornography (Brownmiller 1975; Dworkin 
2006; Jeffreys 1994; Millett [1970]1971), and the construction of sexuality 
more broadly (Jeffreys [1990]1993; MacKinnon [1989]1991), are therefore 
foregrounded in radical feminist scholarship as a matter of urgency. 
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Alongside this pragmatic approach, the theoretical rationale for the 
importance of sexuality within radical feminism rests on the premise that 
sexuality is central to women’s oppression. Notions of a feminine gender 
that form the foundation of women’s subordinate status by circumscrib- 
ing diverse aspects of women’s lives, from their appearance to their physi- 
cal mobility and social roles, have their basis in the political institution of 
heterosexuality and the servicing of male satisfaction (Miriam 2007; Wittig 
1992). As radical feminist Kathy Miriam (2007, 215) explains, “the con- 
tents of normative feminine behaviour—what is allowed and disallowed— 
shows evidence of men’s interests”. Thus, as MacKinnon ([1989]1991, 143) 
notes, the “social requirements for male sexual arousal and satisfaction are 
identical with the gender definition of ‘female’ ”, revealing the importance of 
sexuality to gender compliance more broadly. In this way, radical feminist 
theorising positions the construction of sexuality as the locus of male power, 
underscoring the importance of an analysis of sexuality to the feminist pro- 
ject more broadly. 


Critiques of radical feminism 


Many other branches of feminism, as well as queer theory, contest radical 
feminist critiques, instead positing a celebratory rhetoric which rejoices in 
sex and sexuality in all—or at least most—of its forms (e.g. Rubin 1984). 
There is certainly a place for celebration in our understandings of sexuality: 
as a counterweight to oppressive and conservative valuations of sex broadly 
defined, or particular expressions of it deemed pathological. The lesbian and 
gay liberation movement sought not only to fight the oppression of homo- 
sexuals that was (and in many places still is) so pervasive and harmful, but 
also to celebrate their sexuality and relationships as having worth, oftentimes 
being places of love and support and being just as deserving of joyfulness as 
heterosexual couples (Altman 2013; Barker 2012). In the same way, second 
wave feminism sought to celebrate women’s sexuality and throw off the 
shackles of the sexual double standard (e.g. Boston Women’s Health Book 
Collective [1970]2011). These celebratory approaches that fight the shame 
and suppression heaped upon certain forms of sexual desire or expression 
have often provided positive, supportive communities for oppressed groups. 
There is a clear utility in celebration. Yet, it cannot end there. 

Moving beyond celebration, it is important to think about which construc- 
tions of sexuality we celebrate and why. Going beyond a rhetoric that argues 
that sex is not something that we should necessarily be ashamed of, or pun- 
ish, requires applying a critical lens to questions of sex and sexuality. This 
involves asking questions such as, what are the relations of power involved? 
How does such an expression of sexuality articulate with broader hierarchi- 
cal forms of social organisation—including misogyny, but also structures 
such as racism, classism, ableism and homophobia? And if we find certain 
constructions of sexuality to be complicit with forms of oppression that are 
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unacceptable in other spheres, how might we conceive of a sexuality outside 
of these forms of power—or at minimum make an effort not to eroticise or 
perpetuate them? To consider that sexuality is not possible outside of the 
eroticisation of hierarchy, or to cordon it off from political discussion as a 
question of private, personal preference, is to condone inequality and rep- 
resents a failure to imagine a more just world. Radical feminists, although 
some of the strongest critics of forms of sexuality founded on inequality, 
have also been at the forefront of attempts to imagine an alternative con- 
struction based on mutuality, reciprocity and the eroticisation of equality 
(Frye 1990; Mohin 1996; Tyler 2011). Sex is not removed from the rest of 
society—“a mere fantasy”. It is intimately intertwined with a multitude of 
social processes, relations and forms of organisation. If we are getting off to 
racism, misogyny or homophobia, if we are fetishising disability or child- 
hood, then this requires examination. 

Flowing out of accusations that radical feminism is unnecessarily criti- 
cal is the accusation that radical feminists are “anti-sex”, and that they 
seek to attack individual women who participate in harmful or oppres- 
sive forms of sexuality. Radical feminists’ staunch critiques of problematic 
constructions of sexuality—including male-dominant forms of sexuality 
as expressed in the sex industry (discussed later), but also dominant cul- 
tural understandings of heterosexuality that cast men as sexual “hunt- 
ers” and women as “prey”—have frequently been framed as conservative, 
intolerant or anti-feminist, in that they seek to “judge” the sexual “tastes” 
of individuals (for extended discussion of these critiques, see Jackson 
1996; Tyler 2011). However, being critical of forms of sexuality based on 
oppressive power dynamics or structures is not to be critical of sex broadly 
defined (Richardson 2000). Moreover, to critique constructions of sexual- 
ity that are harmful to women is not to critique women who participate as 
wilfully complicit, dupes or even for enjoying their participation in such 
structures. 

To enjoy something that may not be entirely positive for us, our loved 
ones or broader society is not uncommon. As Ros Ballaster and colleagues 
(1991, 161-162) point out in the context of women’s magazines specifically, 
the consumption of ideology can actually entail certain pleasures: 


The construction and maintenance of any social order entails the con- 
struction and maintenance of certain pleasures that can secure consent 
and participation in that order. That any cultural form is pleasurable 
and ideological is, then, neither surprising nor worrying—what else 
could pleasure be? And how else could ideology work? 


This holds for sexuality as well. If sexuality is constructed, and ideologically 
moulded, it is unsurprising that many women enjoy the dominant hetero- 
sexual paradigm. Radical feminist theory seeks to critique—and ultimately 
change—the broader system to create a more just sexuality. It does not seek, 
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for example, to attack individual women who may be attracted to hetero- 
sexual stereotypes of a “dominant man”. 

Accusations of intolerance levelled at radical feminists also at times centre 
on the theoretical focus on men/masculinity and women/femininity. These 
concerns often rest on an assumption that to talk about a bipolar sex and 
gender system is to erase people along the intervening continuum (Weedon 
1996). Yet this critique is contested by the sheer fact that many radical femi- 
nists themselves meet definitions of “gender non-conforming”, in that they 
reject normative femininity in their behaviours and self-presentation (Dwor- 
kin 1974; Jeffreys 2015). As such, radical feminist analysis certainly does 
not assume that everyone in the world fits into two dichotomised gender 
boxes, but rather seeks to eradicate the constraints of gender altogether and 
promote positive human values and traits, whether they are understood as 
“feminised” or “masculinised”. Similarly, the existence of intersex people 
who do not conform entirely to either “male” or “female” sex characteris- 
tics likewise demonstrate that sex cannot be understood solely in terms of 
two categories (Dreger and Herndon 2009; Hegarty 2000). However, in a 
world where power and privilege are still stratified along the lines of male/ 
masculine and female/feminine, and with oppression operating through 
these mechanisms, this lens remains an important way through which to 
understand the world. Theory, by its very nature, operates at a level of 
abstraction that necessitates a degree of removal from the full and some- 
times contradictory complexities of everyday life, in order to identify broad 
social patterns (Healy 2017). Conducting analyses along sex and gender 
lines does not—and cannot—capture all the nuance and multiplicity of lived 
reality. Yet, by identifying broad trends with regard to sexuality that main- 
tain patriarchy at the expense of women’s freedom, we can begin to think 
about how to deconstruct these forms of domination. 


Compulsory heterosexuality 


An understanding of heterosexuality as an institution with political impli- 
cations, rather than a personal inclination based on innate preference, is 
central to a radical feminist critique of sexuality. The term compulsory 
heterosexuality refers to the theory that, by dint of the myriad institutional 
and personal pressures on women to enter into sexual and emotional part- 
nerships with men, heterosexuality becomes effectively compulsory (Long 
2015; Rich [1980]1984). Adrienne Rich ([1980]1984) was the first to pro- 
vide an in-depth analysis of the coercive nature of heterosexuality in her 
revolutionary work “Compulsory heterosexuality and lesbian existence”, 
arguing that heterosexuality was better understood as an ideology of male 
dominance, maintained by numerous forms of direct force and societal 
pressure, for the benefit of men. Rich ([1980]1984, 219-220) contends 
that this “pervasive cluster of forces, ranging from physical brutality to 
control of consciousness”, works to channel women into heterosexual 
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relationships and silence lesbian stories and culture. Moreover, she argues 
that the overwhelming power and pervasiveness of these forces “suggests 
that an enormous potential counterforce is having to be restrained”; that 
is, that compulsory heterosexuality stifles alternatives that might otherwise 
flourish ([1980]1984, 220). 

Not only does a radical feminist analysis of compulsory heterosexual- 
ity posit that the various pressures on women to surrender to the hetero- 
sexual paradigm render conformity almost inevitable, it further contends 
that the perceived naturalness of heterosexuality obstructs its critique. 
Wittig (1992, 28) argues that heterocentric society “cannot conceive of 
a culture . . . where heterosexuality would not order not only all human 
relationships but also its very production of concepts and all the processes 
which escape consciousness too”. Rich suggests that failing to investigate 
heterosexuality as an institution is “like failing to admit that the economic 
system called capitalism or the caste system of racism is maintained by a 
variety of forces” ([1980]1984, 227). As such, feminist psychologist Debo- 
rah Tolman (2006, 74), paraphrasing Rich, suggests that compulsory heter- 
osexuality “retains its power because it is invisible as a political institution”, 
instead being reproduced through a variety of social processes that “operate 
at the level of the individual, through personal relationships, culture, and 
the state . . . to produce and normalize heterosexuality” by pushing women 
away from each other and towards their male counterparts. In this way, by 
“making visible and viable only one specific form of romantic and sexual 
relationship”, compulsory heterosexuality is rendered “natural, normal, 
moral, and desirable” (Tolman 2006, 75). 

By promoting women’s partnerships with men and constraining female— 
female sexuality, heterosexuality can be seen not only as a product of male 
dominance, but as working to shore up existing patriarchal structures. 
Québécoise feminists Ariane Brunet and Louise Turcotte (1988, 454) argue 
that women’s maintenance of men, “voluntary or forced, paid or unpaid—is 
what generates men’s power and enables them to continue living on women’s 
energy”. Through compulsory heterosexuality, Jeffreys ([1990]1993; see also 
Pateman 1988) argues that men’s access to women’s unpaid domestic, sexual, 
emotional and reproductive labour is assured. Despite decades of feminist 
reform, women’s heterosexual role as emotional and practical buttresses for 
their male partners remains culturally dominant (Chambers 2013).3 As such, 
Wittig (1993, 108) describes heterosexuality as “a social system which is 
based on the oppression of women by men and which produces the doctrine 
of the difference between the sexes to justify this oppression”. 


Compulsory heterosexuality, sex-role stereotypes 
and objectification 


Further to this, radical feminists contend that heterosexuality is founded on 
a binary opposition between the sexes. Raymond (1986) argues that women 
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and men are constructed as complementary, which renders heterosexual 
relationships logical, even inevitable. This focus on complementarity is ech- 
oed decades later by Tolman (2006, 80), who posits gender complementarity 
is such that the “behaviour, experiences, emotional lives, and expectations 
that are differentially meaningful to girls and boys dovetail to reproduce 
compulsory heterosexuality”. Wittig’s (1996) analysis goes further, asserting 
that men are constructed as the norm while women are constructed as other. 
Wittig’s analysis of the relationship between heterosexuality and sex differ- 
ence is also useful in understanding the construction of women’s sexuality 
for male pleasure. She argues that women are not only marked as different 
to men but must also be “very visible as sexual beings” (1996, 28). 

These links between compulsory heterosexuality, sex-role stereotypes and 
women’s objectification are not confined to early scholarship on the issue. 
Such concerns are mirrored in contemporary feminist theorising of hetero- 
sexuality as a political institution. Radical feminist activist and scholar Julia 
Long (2015, 148) illuminates these connections, asserting that: 


Women are subjected to feminisation processes and heterosexist imper- 
atives from infancy, in the form of toys, clothes, magazines, stories, 
songs, education, family practices and traditions, beauty practices, 
media narratives, systems of social approval and peer pressure. These 
feminising and heterosexualising practices function to produce an obe- 
dient and compliant feminine subject, who is encouraged to experience, 
for example, painful, expensive and tedious beauty practices as pleasur- 
able, and male attention as desirable. 


Fashion catwalks, Disney movies, pink-and-blue segregated toy aisles 
and more are evidence of this ongoing imperative for women to perform 
femininity and engage in heterosexuality. Unsurprisingly, radical feminist 
theorising around the objectification of women as it relates to compulsory 
heterosexuality—with problematic flow-on effects—resonates strongly in 
the realm of pop culture and women’s magazines. 

In the case of women’s magazines specifically, feminist psychologists 
Claire Moran and Christina Lee (2011, 172) argue that such texts regularly 
conflate “physical appearance with sexuality”. They contend that maga- 
zines such as Cleo and Cosmopolitan peddle the conflicting message that 
although men are easy to arouse, engaging in beauty practices in order to 
present a “sexually attractive appearance” is an “important strategy for 
women” to achieve hetero-monogamy, which is presented as the ultimate 
aim (2011, 172). Scholarship over the past 20 years suggests that objecti- 
fied representations of women in the media, such as those plastered across 
magazines, negatively affect women and girls. These effects include impacts 
on women and girls’ cognitive functioning, physical and mental health, 
sexuality and attitudes or beliefs (Fredrickson et al. 1998; Gapinski et al. 
2003; Grabe et al. 2008; Hausenblas et al. 2013; Rush and La Nauze 2006; 
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Zurbriggen et al. 2010). In this way, women’s magazines are potentially 
complicit in producing these negative outcomes for women in pursuit of 
hetero-monogamy, even as they erase lesbian relationships. These questions 
are explored in greater detail in Chapters 2 and 3. 


Policing compulsory heterosexuality 


Ethnographic data collected by feminist sociologist Joyce Nielsen and her 
colleagues (2000) between 1975 and 1990 provide an empirical demonstra- 
tion of the links between compulsory heterosexuality and gender norms. 
Their project, wherein participants deliberately violated gender norms and 
recorded subsequent bystander reactions, goes some way to revealing the 
mechanics behind the interconnections between compulsory heterosexu- 
ality and sex-role stereotypes. Interestingly, men who transgressed gender 
boundaries were more often labelled homosexual, while women who did 
the same were typically policed through their re-heterosexualisation; that is, 
they were spoken of in terms of their (in)ability to attract men. 

In the “confounding [of] unexplicitly [sic] sexual but ‘feminine’ or women- 
related acts [performed by men] with homosexuality” (Nielsen et al. 2000, 
289), we see the strong discursive links between hegemonic masculinity 
and heterosexuality and the way in which the two are mutually support- 
ive. For women, “heterosexuality was imposed through heterosexualiza- 
tion”, in that they “were judged and evaluated primarily in terms of their 
action’s effect on their attractiveness to men” (2000, 290). Interestingly, this 
serves to reinforce the radical feminist assertion that women are constantly 
required to be sexually available to men (Jeffreys [1990]1993; Wittig 1996). 
Thus, the study reveals the ways in which “the routinely unquestioned het- 
eronormative expectations and proscriptions that exist as background con- 
text ... emerge when traditional normative gender boundaries are crossed” 
(2000, 292). Compulsory heterosexuality thus remains invisibilised—until 
you test its boundaries. 

Alongside these relationships between compulsory heterosexuality, limit- 
ing stereotypes of femininity and male dominance, radical feminists highlight 
the concomitant invisibility and marginalisation of female-female sexual- 
ity. Rich ([1980]1984, 212) explains that within the system of compulsory 
heterosexuality, lesbian existence is often “rendered invisible”. If acknowl- 
edged, lesbian desire is trivialised, marginalised or fetishised, positioning 
lesbians as abnormal and thus “requiring explanation” (Rich [1980]1984, 
217). Rich ([1980]1984, 235) cites the absence of choice as an important 
factor in the maintenance of compulsory heterosexuality; it is difficult to 
“look beyond the parameters of the acceptable”, thus making heterosexual- 
ity the default option. Wittig (1992) builds on this analysis, arguing that it 
is not possible to “choose” to participate in the dominant paradigm; rather, 
it is only possible to choose out of it.* Thus, it is not possible to choose to be 
straight, as heterosexuality is not a choice, but compulsory. As Nielsen et al. 
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(2000, 293) argue, “knowing how and of what gender and institutionalized 
heterosexuality are socially constructed can guide our dismantling of them”. 
This book seeks to contribute to this body of knowledge by analysing the 
“how and what” of compulsory heterosexuality in women’s magazines. 


And sexual fluidity? 


It is worth acknowledging here that, in recent years, across much of the 
global North—as well as parts of the global South—on many vectors it has 
become increasingly acceptable to be same-sex attracted, or in a same-sex 
relationship. This has been accompanied by the proliferation of discourses 
of sexual fluidity, a surging queer politics and the increased visibility of 
diverse sexual identities (e.g. Dean 2020). Increased acceptability of same- 
sex sexuality is borne out by longitudinal statistics measuring social attitudes 
and increased LGBTQIA+ visibility in many contexts, as well as successful 
movements for “marriage equality” across countries as diverse as Ecuador, 
South Africa and Malta (Ghaziani 2014; Keleher and Smith 2012; Kelley 
2001; Marsden 2012; Masci et al. 2019; Pew Research Centre 2014).° 

Yet, in this book, it is argued that in spite of such gains, dominant cultural 
assumptions around sexuality still presume heterosexuality as the default, 
and alternative ways of being sexual as deviating from that norm. This 
can be seen in multifarious forms of ongoing discrimination, oppression 
or pathologising. At the extreme end, ongoing abuse of same-sex attracted 
people—including “corrective rape” of lesbians in South Africa, a country 
that passed marriage equality legislation over a decade ago (Mwambene 
and Wheal 2015)—gives the lie to a meaningful equality between het- 
erosexual and non-heterosexual individuals. In most places, children are 
assumed straight until proven otherwise, and their lives will be smoother 
if they conform. Structural factors and legal discrimination globally simi- 
larly reveal that homosexuality is still defined as “other” to the norm; when 
same-sex persons are accepted on equal terms with the heterosexual major- 
ity, it is often on the grounds that they conform to heterosexual forms of 
social organisation (Barker 2012). As per the analysis of sociologists such 
as Dean (2020), it is clear that attitudes towards, and understandings of, 
non-heterosexual forms of sexuality are certainly shifting and liberalising. 
In spite of this, however, the celebration of a new, “post-closeted” culture 
would appear to be premature (Dean 2020, 248). An analysis of compulsory 
heterosexuality still holds, despite greater visibility of alternatives. While 
heterosexuality is normalised and non-heterosexuality is othered, this still 
constitutes a relationship of power that privileges heterosexuality and invisi- 
bilises, suppresses, trivialises and minimises lesbian desire and relationships. 
As this book shows, these relations of power have been visible in women’s 
magazines since the 1970s. 

Radical feminism is not alone in critiquing the dominant heterosex- 
ual script and the patriarchal family. Since the 1980s, queer theory has 
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provided a strong critique of heteronormativity, interrogating the nor- 
mative alignment of sex—-gender-—desire (Butler 1990); that is, the linear 
relationship that is normatively established between male/female sex, 
masculine/feminine gender presentation and heterosexual desire for the 
opposite sex/gender. In so doing, early queer theorists such as Judith 
Butler (1990), Diana Fuss (1989) and Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick (1990) 
asserted that the normal/abnormal divide between heterosexually and 
non-heterosexually aligned combinations of sex—gender-desire serves to 
stigmatise those deemed pathological. 

Despite the clear utility in analysing the experiences of marginalised 
groups within society, such as lesbians and gays, the lack of feminist analy- 
sis in the queer approach to a critique of heterosexuality renders it unable to 
capture the power dynamics of heterosexuality as an institution that are the 
focus of this book. A radical feminist exploration reveals the ways in which 
compulsory heterosexuality is not only fundamental to male power, but also 
particularly damaging for women, whether in heterosexual relationships or 
outside of them (Miriam 2007; Rich [1980]1984). Thus, to view compul- 
sory heterosexuality as a matter of those “inside” and “outside” the norm 
does not account for the ways in which women “inside” the heterosexual 
paradigm—who represent the primary audience that women’s magazines 
address—often bear the brunt of compulsory heterosexuality. For these rea- 
sons, a radical feminist approach to the analysis of compulsory heterosexu- 
ality is adopted in this book in order to reveal not only the ways in which 
magazine content marginalises or invisibilises female-female desire, but also 
the role compulsorily heterosexual content plays in presenting a limiting 
framework for heterosexual women. 


Pornification 


The term pornification refers to the increasing influence of sex industry 
norms and themes on popular culture, in conjunction with the growing 
mainstream use and acceptability of the industry itself. This phenomenon 
emerged as an important area of feminist concern in the first decade of 
the 21st century (Boyle 2010; Jeffreys 2009; Tyler 2011). Radical feminist 
theory, alongside other critical perspectives, finds pornification to be par- 
ticularly problematic for women, suggesting that it promotes a harmful, 
male-centric model of sexuality (Dines 2010). 


Understanding pornification 


Although scholarship relating to the growing use and production of pornog- 
raphy and its mainstreaming and fragmentation into society developed in 
a somewhat “ad hoc” and “simultaneous” fashion through the late 1990s 
and into the 21st century (Tyler 2011, 74), many scholars pinpoint cul- 
tural theorist Brian McNair’s 1996 work Mediated Sex: Pornography and 
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Postmodern Culture as one of the earliest in-depth examinations. In this 
work, McNair (1996) coined the term “pornographication of the main- 
stream” to denote the increasing crossover between the sex industry and 
popular culture. Since then, various terms have been invoked to explore the 
meteoric rise of the sex industry in the late 20th and early 21st centuries 
and the relationship between this rise and sexual attitudes, practices and 
representations (for varying terminology, see Tyler 2011). 

In this book, the term “pornification” is used. This decision is as much 
practical as ideological; pornification is a clear, pliable term that lends 
itself well to alternative linguistic constructions such as the adjective form, 
“pornified”. However, the origins and use of the term pornification are also 
consonant with the framework and purposes of this book. Pornification is 
commonly associated with media-based research and theory emerging out 
of the Nordic countries, and frequently identifies three concurrent “tenden- 
cies” of pornification: volume, clean-up and fragments® (Sorensen 2005, 
2-3). This provides a more comprehensive account of the changing societal 
relationship to pornography and the sex industry than definitions focused 
on a single element. 

Volume refers to both the exponential growth of pornographic materials 
and the greater ease of accessibility and use, as facilitated by new media 
technologies. Clean-up denotes the growing legitimation of pornography 
in mainstream society as increasingly “respectable” (Sorensen 2005, 3). 
Lastly, fragments relates to “the way in which pornographic referencing 
and imagery are being adopted outside the pornography industry and sub- 
sequently being taken into the mainstream” (Tyler 2011, 79). This book, 
however, broadens this understanding slightly to include not merely por- 
nography, but also prostitution and stripping, which comprise important 
elements of pornification (e.g. Farley 2009; Jeffreys 2009; McNair 2002; 
Roach 2007; Tankard Reist and Bray 2011). 

For the most part, pornification research focuses on Sorensen’s “frag- 
ments”: the growing influence of the sex industry, in particular pornogra- 
phy, on popular culture (Hall and Bishop 2007; Hamilton 1999; Levy 2005; 
McNair 2002, 1996; McRobbie 2004b; Paasonen et al. 2007). This influ- 
ence is manifested in multiple ways. Several theorists refer to a “blurring” 
of distinctions between pornography and the mainstream (Dines 2010, 26; 
Kinnick 2007, 7), as exemplified by the rise of “lads’ mags” (e.g. Mooney 
2008). Feminist media scholar Karen Boyle (2010, 2) similarly explains 
that popular culture has “increasingly and explicitly borrowed (from) por- 
nography”. Most commonly, however, theorists of pornification highlight 
the way in which the codes, conventions and themes of pornography have 
entered the mainstream (Boyle 2010; Dines 2010; Kinnick 2007; McNair 
2002). Arguably, volume, clean-up and fragments are mutually reinforcing; 
the increasing crossover between pornography and popular culture works 
to normalise and encourage its use, while the more acceptable and widely 
accessed the sex industry is, the more likely it is that mainstream culture will 
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unashamedly borrow from it. McRobbie (2004b, n.p.) explains that a “ful- 
some rehabilitation of porn” has occurred as a result of these interlocking 
processes. 

The leaching of the sex industry into popular culture has been docu- 
mented across a broad range of cultural forms. Pornification can be seen 
in diverse locations, including screen media, advertising, fashion and maga- 
zines (Crabbe and Corlett 2010; Hall and Bishop 2007; Tyler 2011). Simi- 
larly, pole dancing as a fitness regime (Farley 2009; Kinnick 2007; Levy 
2005) and women’s increasing pubic hair removal and plastic surgery use 
(Cokal 2007; Dines 2010; Kinnick 2007) have been cited as evidence of sex 
industry influence. Australian researchers Maree Crabbe and David Cor- 
lett (2010, 12) explain how the pervasiveness of a porn aesthetic works to 
legitimise the pornography industry itself: “if you grow up seeing Playboy 
bunnies on t-shirts, pencil cases and car windows, these symbols are likely 
to seem familiar and inoffensive”, thus leading to Serensen’s clean-up ten- 
dency. As pornification advances, the lines between mainstream culture and 
pornography become hazier. 


Critiquing pornification 


In order to understand the radical feminist concern with pornification, it 
is necessary to articulate a radical feminist understanding of the sex indus- 
try. Radical feminist theory holds that the harm caused by the sex indus- 
try is primarily twofold. It consists of both the physical and psychological 
injury inflicted on the individual women used in the sex industry (Coy 2012; 
Dworkin 1982; Farley et al. 2003) and the damage to women as a sex class 
due to the existence of such practices and the understandings of women that 
they endorse (Barry 1995; Coy 2012; Dines et al. 1998; Itzin 1992; Jeffreys 
[1990]1993; MacKinnon 1987; Russell 1998). Radical feminist theorists 
highlight the way in which the sex industry contributes to the construction 
of a sexuality for women based on their objectification, degradation and the 
sexual servicing of men (Barry 1995; Dines et al. 1998; Itzin 1992; Jeffreys 
1997).’ 

Underpinning this analysis, a radical feminist approach points to the 
documentation of psychological and physical trauma frequently experi- 
enced by women in the sex industry. Radical feminist Melissa Farley and 
her colleagues (1998, 406) describe physical and sexual violence as “the 
normative experience for women in prostitution”.® Psychological harm is 
also commonplace, with a significant study by Farley and her colleagues 
(2003) of 854 prostituted persons finding that 68% matched the criteria 
for a diagnosis of posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD). This rate of PTSD 
is similar to that of “treatment-seeking combat veterans, battered women 
seeking shelter, rape survivors, and refugees from state-organized torture” 
(Farley et al. 2003, 56). Research also shows these harms are not specific to 
certain geographic locations, nor do they differ greatly whether prostitution 
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takes place on the streets or in brothels, or in a jurisdiction where prostitu- 
tion is legal or not (Farley et al. 1998; Farley et al. 2003). 

Contemporary outreach organisations and groups of sex industry 
survivors—including in jurisdictions where prostitution is legal—report simi- 
lar concerns, suggesting that radical feminist analyses cannot be dismissed 
as merely academic misinterpretation (see Coy et al. 2019, for an excellent 
discussion of these debates). These groups continue to note the high rates 
of homelessness and substance abuse, as well as the over-representation of 
victims of domestic abuse and Indigenous, racialised and migrant women 
in the global sex industry (CATW-AP 2019; Holmes and McRae-Williams 
2012; Project Respect 2017; SPACE International 2019), correlates that are 
also noted in academic research (Farley et al. 2005; Street and Norma 2016; 
Thorburn 2016). Feminist activists, such as Af3irm Hawaii in the States 
(www.af3irm.org/af3irm/chapters/hawaii/), similarly point to the ways in 
which patriarchy and colonialism collide in the sex industry to oppress Indig- 
enous women in disproportionately high numbers. Feminist theorists have 
repeatedly demonstrated the ways in which misogyny articulates with rac- 
ism, colonialism and capitalism in the contemporary sex industry, as well as 
the industry’s foundation on practices of invasion and slavery (Collins 2000). 
Women located under these multiple oppressive social structures are generally 
not the women who are glamorised in narratives of the “high class call girl”. 

Critical feminist research contends that psychological and physical trauma 
are not specific to prostitution, but are common across many facets of the 
sex industry. Although there has been less research into the harms of pornog- 
raphy, the little that exists suggests women in the industry are similarly at 
risk of physical and psychological harm (Dines 2010; Tyler 2011). Leading 
anti-pornography feminist Gail Dines (2010) writes that the pornography 
industry itself admits that the increasingly body-punishing pornography it 
produces causes damage to the bodies of the women involved. Dines (2010, 
xxviii) explains that according to the Adult Industry Health Care Founda- 
tion, women in pornography are at risk of a multitude of diseases and inju- 
ries, including “HIV; rectal gonorrhea; tears in the throat, vagina and anus; 
Chlamydia of the eye; and gonorrhea of the throat”. Moreover, academics 
have noted that pornography is becoming harder, rougher and more degrad- 
ing to women and is taking a greater toll on their bodies (Dines 2010; Tyler 
2010, 2011). Tyler (2011) further suggests that pornography may entail 
additional harms to those experienced by women in prostitution. As she 
explains, “pornography is likely to require more physically extreme sex 
acts, and... the filming and subsequent distribution of pornography causes 
increased psychological harms” (Tyler 2011, 20; see also Tyler 2015a). As 
such, radical feminists argue that the negative outcomes for women in mul- 
tiple branches of the sex industry are significant. 

A radical feminist analysis holds that the sex industry is directly harm- 
ful not only to the women used in it, but also to women as a sex class. 
Feminist critics assert that the model of sexuality at work in the sex industry 
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understands women to be inferior, expendable and for the sexual use of men 
(Barry 1995; Boyle 2010; Bridges et al. 2010; Dworkin 1982; Itzin 1992; 
Jeffreys 1997; Purcell 2012; Tyler 2011). Barry outlines this model of sexu- 
ality, the sex of prostitution, extensively in her 1995 book The Prostitution 
of Sexuality, arguing that the sex of prostitution is predicated upon a sex- 
based, hierarchical system that is harmful to women. Jeffreys (1997, 213) 
describes the sex of prostitution as the “sex of male supremacy: the objec- 
tifying, dominating male sexual practice in which a woman’s body is used 
simply as an object irrespective of her wishes and personhood”. This reduc- 
tive understanding of a woman’s worth is compounded by the expectation 
that women under the model of the sex of prostitution operate primarily as 
sexual servicers of men, without regard for their physical or mental safety, 
much less their own desires (Barry 1995; Jeffreys 1997). 

Recent empirical data from the Australian sex industry demonstrates men’s 
desire to purchase the sex of prostitution. Tyler and Jovanovski’s analysis of 
male buyer reviews of brothel prostitution underscores the extent to which 
punters in the sex industry actively seek to purchase harmful forms of sexu- 
ality, including dangerous or degrading sex acts. Through their research, 
they found that “not getting a ‘good service’ can mean women insisting on 
condom use, women not doing exactly what is asked of them or women 
not showing enthusiastic (or realistic) enough enjoyment” (Tyler and 
Jovanovski 2018, 15). Moreover, women’s discomfort or distress—in other 
words, their failure to perform the sex of prostitution—was often greeted 
with punishment, up to and including rape. One buyer describes “pushing 
down by hand” in order to penetrate a woman in a position she had stated 
“she didn’t want”, while another reports “fuck[ing] her a little harder” as 
retaliation for her being “completely silent” (Jovanovski and Tyler 2018, 
1899, 1902). The normalisation of harmful narratives—from sex buyers 
themselves, in legalised/decriminalised jurisdictions in a wealthy nation of 
the global North—challenges claims that working in the sex industry is a 
job like any other, or that the objectification of women is not centralised 
within the industry. Where OH&S violations can result in sexual abuse and 
buyers dehumanise and objectify employees, the sex industry would appear 
to rest on patriarchal discourses around men’s right to women’s bodies, and 
entail risks that go far beyond most other workplaces. It is difficult to see 
how such an industry is compatible with women’s liberation. 

Several critics highlight connections between pornography and violence 
as evidence that the sex industry cultivates women’s inequality. Alongside 
the violence within the industry itself (e.g. Bridges et al. 2010), a significant 
body of literature, both established and emerging, draws links between the 
consumption of mainstream heterosexual pornography in particular and 
negative attitudes towards, or endorsement of violence against, women (e.g. 
Itzin 1992; Malamuth et al. 2000; Malamuth and Ceniti 1986; Malamuth 
and Donnerstein 1984; Ohbuchi et al. 1994; Russell 1998; Wright and Bae 
2015; Wright et al. 2015; Wright and Funk 2014; Zillman and Bryant 1982). 
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Research has also implicated pornography consumption in domestic vio- 
lence (DeKeseredy and Hall-Sanchez 2017; MacKinnon and Dworkin 1997; 
Russell 1982). However, debates around correlation or causation between 
consumption of the sex industry and the perpetration of violence against 
women are difficult to conclusively settle. Other critical scholars prefer to 
emphasise the fact that the industry itsel{—and men who use it—routinely 
admits to, or even promotes, the violence against women inherent within it 
as a selling point, as evidence of the harmful model of sexuality the industry 
promotes (Boyle 2011; Dines 2010; Jovanovski and Tyler 2018; Tyler 2010, 
2011; Tyler and Jovanovski 2018). 

In light of this radical feminist critique of the sex industry, its increasing 
influence on mainstream culture through pornification is problematic. The 
more the sex industry bleeds into the mainstream, the more normalised the 
sex of prostitution becomes (Dines 2010; Tyler 2008, 2011). In Australia, 
this normalisation is demonstrated by Lim et al.’s (2017) finding that 99% 
of young men they surveyed had watched porn in the preceding 12 months, 
with 35% reporting daily use and a further 46%, weekly. With the average 
age of young boys’ first exposure to porn now down to 11 years of age, 
Dines (2010, xi) argues that pornography has become a central factor in the 
development of their sexuality, to the extent that it is being “encoded into 
a boy’s sexual identity so that an authentic sexuality .. . is replaced by a 
generic porn sexuality”. If young people’s experiences and understandings 
of sex and sexuality are increasingly shaped by the sex industry, this has 
significant implications for women. 


Harmful or fantasy? 


Feminist interpretations of the potential harm or value of the sex industry 
are deeply divided. While the radical feminist perspective just outlined held 
sway throughout much of the 1970s, the 1980s saw a rift develop between 
feminists on questions of sexuality, and particularly the sex industry (Jeffreys 
[1990]1993; Long 2012; Mackay 2015b). Since this split, known colloqui- 
ally as the feminist “sex wars”, debate between the factions has been fierce 
(Long 2012; Mackay 2015b). In contrast to the radical feminist position, 
which highlights the inherent harms of the sex industry for women, liberal, 
libertarian and many poststructural and postcolonial feminists take a more 
positive approach, with some even celebrating the sex industry as emanci- 
pating and empowering (e.g. Agustin 2002; Califia 1994; Doezema 2001; 
Queen and Comella 2008; Rodgerson and Wilson 1991; Rubin 1984). 
Liberal feminist discourse is grounded in traditional liberal theory, which 
privileges individual choice and freedom from state interference. Conse- 
quently, liberal feminists frequently view participation in, or engagement 
with, the sex industry as an exercise of choice by individual women; to inter- 
fere would be a breach of their liberty (Assiter 1989; Rodgerson and Wilson 
1991; Strossen 2000). The libertarian or “sex radical” position goes further, 
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celebrating the sex industry as a site of sexual exploration and pleasure (Hol- 
libaugh 1984; Queen and Comella 2008; Rubin 1984). Developed at the now 
infamous “Barnard Conference” in New York in 1982 (Jeffreys [1990]1993), 
the libertarian position represented a significant shift from the radical femi- 
nist critique of the sex industry, discarding a structural analysis in favour of 
the hedonistic pursuit of sexual pleasure (Rubin 1984). Libertarian feminist 
Gayle Rubin (1984) goes so far as to underscore a “right” to sexual pleasure, 
regardless of any concerns surrounding the material harm to women or the 
inequalities embodied in the sex industry.’ Both the liberal and libertarian 
positions, rather than recognising structural factors which both constrain 
women’s lives and construct a specific model of sexuality, instead rest on 
the notion that individual women are able to exercise their agency in order 
to make free, unencumbered decisions surrounding their sexuality. Today, 
much mainstream feminist discourse, both within academia and in activist 
circles, understands the sex industry to be a job like any other, while cultural 
theorists more broadly often position the sex industry as harmless, or even a 
site of celebration of diverse sexualities (McKee et al. 2008; McNair 2002). 

Despite burgeoning scholarship over the last couple of decades pertain- 
ing to the relationship between pornification and popular culture, the link 
between pornification and women’s magazines has been paid scant atten- 
tion. All three pre-existing studies for the most part abstain from pro- or 
anti-pornography politics, instead focusing on how discourses are shaped 
around porn (e.g. Kolehmainen 2010; Nikunen 2007). Laura Garcia- 
Favaro’s (2015) welcome addition to the field is more closely aligned with 
the analysis undertaken in this study. Her research demonstrates how biolo- 
gistic narratives and neoliberal individualisation work together in online 
magazine discussion fora to present men’s pornography use as inevitable 
and women’s required role as one of toleration and adaptation. This book 
goes further, however. In addressing the pornification of magazine mate- 
rial more broadly and applying a critical feminist lens, the book unpacks 
why the increasing acceptability of pornography might be of concern to 
feminists—beyond the fact that women’s right to feel discomfited by por- 
nography is being increasingly silenced. As Tyler (2011, 75) asserts, if 
pornification represents the “mainstreaming of pornography, then what is 
being mainstreamed, can be said to be extreme sex acts and violence against 
women”. It is this central premise that underpins the analysis of the content 
of Cleo and Cosmopolitan in Chapter 4 of this book. 


“Waves” of feminism, postfeminism and 
the critique of sexuality 


The term first wave feminism is used to denote the increase in feminist 
writing and activism during the 1800s and early 1900s, particularly that 
related to the suffragettes/suffragists (Jeffreys 1985; Mackay 2015b). As this 
is well beyond the temporal bounds of this study, first wave feminism is 
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not examined here. However, the 1973 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan 
examined in this book were published at the peak of second wave femi- 
nism.!° Second wave feminism indicates “the period, from the late 1960s 
through to the 1980s, when feminism is last considered to have been at 
its height in the West” (Mackay 2015b, 3). The post-war era represents a 
turbulent political and cultural period in both the global North and South 
(Borstelmann 2012; Clayton 2014; Slocum-Schaffer 2003). From the civil 
rights movement and struggles for de-colonisation throughout the middle of 
the 20th century to the avalanche of social movements that emerged in their 
wake, including lesbian and gay liberation, the anti-war and environmental 
movements, the 1960s/1970s heralded a new era in the practice of poli- 
tics based around the combination of a “revolutionary fervour” (Mackay 
2015b, 35) and a “spirit of egalitarianism” (Borstelmann 2012, 3; see also 
Charles 2008; and Slocum-Schaffer 2003). 

The second wave movement entailed a veritable tsunami of activism, 
theory and cultural output, as it “mobilized hundreds of thousands of 
women and [caused] significant cultural shifts and policy change” (Charles 
2008, 35). Indeed, as contemporary feminist writer and activist Finn Mac- 
kay (2015b, 33) points out, subsequent generations of women are heavily 
indebted to second wave activists, as “it is from this peak of feminism that 
we have inherited many of the laws, policies, ideas and support services 
which we take for granted today”. Although the second wave movement 
included women with diverse foci and political backgrounds, and in spite 
of internal debate, there was a certain unity of purpose within the wom- 
en’s liberation movement of the late 1960s and early 1970s across much of 
the global North (Jeffreys [1990]1993; Mackay 2015b). Self-organisation, 
autonomous women’s action and consciousness-raising constituted core 
strategies, as women came together to demand equality, recognition of 
women’s issues and an end to male violence (Charles 2008; Crow 2000; 
Jeffreys [1990]1993; Mackay 2015b). It is within this explosive and radi- 
cal social milieu, charged with feminist electricity, that the 1973 editions of 
Cleo and Cosmopolitan are situated. 

In Australia specifically, although Bulbeck (1997, ix) describes a “tidal 
wave of post-war feminism”, it was not until the 1970s that the second wave 
movement reached its height. Prominent Australian feminist Anne Summers 
(2013, 23) describes 1969-1971 as “the formation years”, during which the 
Australian feminist movement was propelled by an “initial radicalism” and 
organised along activist lines. Throughout the 1970s, academic and formal 
political elements of the movement developed alongside this activist frame. 
With the election of the progressive Whitlam Labor government in 1972, 
moves towards formal equality were institutionalised, as many of the less 
radical demands of the women’s movement became enshrined in law (Sum- 
mers 1975, 2013). 

Cresting the wave of the sexual revolution of the 1960s, the early 
women’s liberation movement in the West was steeped in “the precepts of 
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sexual liberation” (Jeffreys [1990]1993, 227). As Jeffreys ([1990]1993, 236) 
explains, women in the early stages of the movement saw sex as “something 
that women had been shut out of”. However, as the movement matured, 
critical feminist analyses of the male-dominant nature of sexuality began to 
emerge, focusing on issues relating to sexual violence (Jeffreys [1990]1993; 
Mackay 2015b). Such a critique was developed throughout the 1970s, unveil- 
ing the ways in which “men’s sexual violence sustained their power” (Jeffreys 
[1990]1993, 239). Susan Brownmiller’s (1975, 15) designation of rape as a 
“process of intimidation by which all men keep all women in a state of fear” 
characterises the feminist position at the time. At this stage in the movement, 
the radical feminist perspective held a significant amount of sway. Although 
feminist approaches and concerns differed across the movement, leading 
sexual violence feminist Liz Kelly (2013) suggests that on the issue of male 
violence against women and children, there was a certain level of unity. The 
dominant perspective within the movement regarded male-dominant sexual- 
ity, as expressed through sexual harassment, rape, incest and the sex indus- 
try, as intensely problematic, and many women rallied together to confront 
such violence (Jeffreys [1990]1993; Kelly 2013; Mackay 2015b). 

In the 1980s, this unity of purpose began to shatter with the arrival of the 
anti-feminist “backlash” era (Faludi 1991). After the radical fervour and tan- 
gible political gains of the 1970s, in Australia—as elsewhere—a conservative 
turn in the 1980s oversaw the disintegration of feminist activism. Australian 
activist Jean Taylor (2009, 15-16) describes how the “main impetus of the 
grassroots WLM [Women’s Liberation Movement] had more or less begun 
to fade out by the end of the 80s”. Although the political climate in Australia 
remained more woman-friendly than in either Thatcher Britain or the Rea- 
ganite United States, the political appetite for feminist change stalled during 
the late 1970s and early 1980s with the change to a conservative government 
(Summers 2013). Summers describes the 1980s as the beginning of the “long 
march backwards”, reflecting the feminist backlash felt elsewhere around 
the world during that decade (2013, 15; see also Faludi 1991). However, as 
Jeffreys ([1990]1993, 260) explains, the backlash came from “multiple direc- 
tions”. Not only was there a renewed conservatism throughout much of the 
West (Borstelmann 2012; Epstein 1991), feminism also “came under attack 
from the left”, primarily over the critical stance taken by many second wave 
feminists towards the sex industry (Jeffreys [1990]1993, 261). Most devas- 
tatingly for the movement, this asphyxiation of feminism from both sides of 
the political divide was accompanied by the fracturing of the feminist camp 
itself. The 1983 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan examined in this book 
are thus situated in the early stages of this period of feminist turbulence. 

During the 1990s, the feminist despair deepened. In Australia, after the 
“radical 1970s” and the “apolitical 1980s”, the 1990s were characterised 
by an uncertain, managerial feminist climate, marked by both the “media- 
driven depoliticisation of feminism” and the “advance of an elitist academic 
and theoreticist feminism”, seen by many as antithetical to the grassroots 
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orientation of the activist movement (Henderson 2006, 36, 56; see also 
Bulbeck 1997; Kaplan 1996; Lake 1999). The civil and political gains of 
second wave feminism had failed to translate into substantial long-term 
social gains, with feminist academic and activist Marilyn Lake (1999, 278) 
explaining that Australian society remained “structured on men’s terms”. 

Theorists have suggested that the internal struggles within the movement 
contributed significantly to the feminist wasteland that scholars have identified 
during the 1990s and early 2000s (Clark et al. 1997; Howard and Tarrant 
1997; Long 2012; McRobbie 2009). The movement unravelled, and it is under 
this shadow that the 1993 and 2003 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan are 
situated. This is not to say that feminist sentiment was completely absent from 
the 1990s and early 21st century, as radical feminists and their second wave 
sisters continued to agitate for change and to publish major critical works (e.g. 
Barry 1995; Jeffreys [1990]1993, 1997). However, a radical feminist approach 
fell out of favour and feminism became increasingly stigmatised. 

Despite the damage inflicted by the “sex wars” and the broader anti- 
feminist backlash, theorists identify a weaker “third wave” of feminist 
research and activism through the late 20th and early 21st centuries. The 
third wave, to a far greater extent than its foremothers, evades categorisation; 
indeed, Budgeon (2011) cites contestation and plurality as inherent features. 
However, the third wave tends to be loosely associated with elements of post- 
modernism, individuality, desacralisation and the changing demographics of 
late modernity, and “girl power” during the early 1990s through the turn of 
the century (Budgeon 2003, 2011; Mackay 2015b). Indeed, some academics 
have postulated that cultural forms such as the “Riot Grrl” punk rock move- 
ment or “liberated” depictions of women in television shows such as Ally 
McBeal (Fox 1997-2002) and Sex and the City (HBO 1998-2004) demon- 
strate either an ongoing and evolving feminist movement or the mainstream 
acceptance of feminist precepts (Gottlieb and Wald 1994; Hollows 2000). 

In this context, “diversifying sexualities and intimate practices” (Budgeon 
2011, 1) and a move away froma collective understanding of women’s oppres- 
sion towards an “individualist politics based on self-definition and projects of 
selfhood” (Gill and Scharff 2013a, 15) have replaced second wave critiques of 
sexuality as male-dominant. Radical feminists in particular have critiqued this 
shift to an individualised “choice feminism” (Ferguson 2010) as a depoliti- 
cised form of “feminism-lite” (Mackay 2015b, 154; see also Kiraly and Tyler 
2015) that fails to effectively tackle women’s inequality and to address the fact 
that sexuality is constructed in men’s interests. In this way, it becomes clear 
that the goals and ideological underpinnings of feminist theory and activism 
alter with the rise and fall of each wave. As explored here, a critical radical 
feminist approach to heterosexuality and pornification has been less domi- 
nant since the second wave (Tyler 2011). This book seeks to contribute to the 
revival of such an analysis by applying a radical feminist critique to the study 
of women’s magazines. Rhetorically, the third wave has also been associated 
with postfeminist popular culture around the turn of the century, with the 
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terms at times used interchangeably, although many are keen to highlight the 
differences between the two in terms of ideology and intent (Budgeon 2011). 
It is to the latter phenomenon that this chapter now turns. 


A postfeminist sensibility 


In recent decades, feminist theorists have identified a postfeminist sensibil- 
ity, born of neoliberalism, that has permeated popular culture (Gill 2007a, 
2007b, 2009; Gill and Scharff 2013b; McRobbie 2004a, 2009, 2011, 2007). 
Evidence of this postfeminist turn within the magazines is analysed in Chap- 
ter 5. Postfeminist culture is marked by the invocation of feminist rhetoric 
and tropes in such a way that paints the feminist movement as outdated and 
redundant. Feminism is “draw[n] on and invoke[d]” only to suggest that 
equality has already been reached, and thus that feminism is “no longer 
needed, it is a spent force” (McRobbie 2004a, 255). 

Feminist theorists suggest that this “uneasy conjoining” (Gill 2009, 359) 
of feminist and non-feminist discourse and concerns, far from being indica- 
tive of a new era of women’s freedom, in fact serves to generate new forms 
of constraint (Gill 2011; McRobbie 2011). In conscripting feminist rhetoric 
surrounding choice, freedom, confidence and empowerment into the service 
of traditional or anti-feminist goals, postfeminist discourse masks enduring 
forms of women’s oppression, making gender ideologies “more pernicious 
and difficult to contest” (Gill 2009, 345). In this way, McRobbie (2004a, 
261) suggests that choice becomes “a modality of constraint”, such that 
women are “compelled to be the kind of subject who can make the right 
choices” and are judged accordingly if they fail. 

The individualisation of experience and deification of choice within the 
postfeminist landscape is accompanied by an increase in monitoring, evalu- 
ation and regulation of the self. Although feminist theorists have long iden- 
tified the requirement for women to discipline the body through beauty 
practices, dieting and physical comportment (Bartky 1990; Bordo 1990; 
Dworkin 1974; Henley 2002; Jeffreys 2015; Young 1980), postfeminism 
occasions a shift from disciplining the body, towards a requirement to dis- 
cipline subjectivity (Gill 2007a, 2009, 2017; Jovanovski 2017). Gill (2007a, 
90) argues that this represents “a move to a new ‘higher’ form of exploita- 
tion: the objectifying male gaze is internalized to form a new disciplinary 
regime”. This heightened self-surveillance and self-discipline works in tan- 
dem with what Gill (2007a, 236) has termed a “makeover paradigm” to 
produce shame and humiliation that feeds into a consumer culture marked 
by gender and class stereotypes (Lazar 2006; McRobbie 2004a). Most 
importantly, however, she points out that within this paradigm, women 
“cannot win”; there are invariably further ways to improve upon the self 
(Gill 2007a, 264, emphasis in original). 

This self-regulation that postfeminist culture cultivates in its female sub- 
jects is further complicated by a rhetorical shift from sexual objectification 
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to sexual subjectivity. Rather than being viewed as passive objects of male 
desire, postfeminist sexualisation of women presents them as “active, desir- 
ing sexual subjects who choose to present themselves in a seemingly objecti- 
fied manner because it suits their liberated interests to do so” (Gill 2007a, 
258). This is “power femininity”, whereby “heteronormative feminine sex- 
uality [is] displayed as sexual power” (Lazar 2006, 512). Feminist media 
critic Michelle Lazar (2006, 512) explains that through this postfeminist 
re-signification, the sexualisation!! of women shifts from “being a sign of 
women’s exploitation to that of women’s empowerment”. 

Yet the “agency” on offer under “power femininity” is both limited and 
limiting. It is only “endowed . . . on condition that it is used to construct 
oneself as a subject closely resembling the heterosexual male fantasy that 
is found in pornography” (Gill 2007a, 258), and it rests on multiple exclu- 
sions (Gill 2007a, 2009; Lazar 2006, 512; Myers 2013). Being a desiring 
sexual subject is restricted to “women who desire sex with men (except 
when lesbian women ‘perform’ for men) and only young, slim and beauti- 
ful women” (Gill 2007a, 259). Moreover, a 2011 study showed that expo- 
sure to “idealised images of women” framed as “agentic sexual subjects”, 
that is to say, active and knowing in their sexuality, led to greater self- 
objectification and weight dissatisfaction than exposure to images framed 
more passively (Halliwell et al. 2011, 42). It would seem, then, that “power 
femininity” is not powerful at all, but merely enlists women to become com- 
plicit in the reproduction of patriarchal constraints. These linkages between 
postfeminism, pornography and the male gaze point to the suitability of 
integrating a critique of postfeminist popular culture alongside an analysis 
of pornification and heteropatriarchal sexuality. 

Despite the reproduction of traditional patriarchal forms of oppression 
revealed by a feminist analysis of postfeminist culture, critique remains dif- 
ficult. The emphasis within postfeminist discourse on “notions of choice, 
of ‘being oneself’, and ‘pleasing oneself’ ” (Gill 2007a, 259) serves to depo- 
liticise issues of sex inequality, enacting a “reprivatization” of feminist 
concerns by “absorbing elements of oppositional discourses [in this case 
feminism] and thereby depoliticizing them” (McNay 1992, 106). Moreo- 
ver, the postfeminist celebration of a sexually knowing version of women’s 
objectification carries with it echoes of the feminist “sex wars”. Discomfort 
with the objectification of women is construed as being anti-sex, with prud- 
ishness framed as the only possible explanation for a critical stance (Gill 
2007a, 259). Feminist critique of postfeminist sexual subjectivity is further 
obstructed through the use of a knowing or ironic tone. Gill (2007a, 266- 
267) describes how “expressing sexist or homophobic or otherwise unpalat- 
able sentiments in an ironized form” creates distance, acting as a disclaimer 
that “this was not actually ‘meant’”. Men’s magazines have perfected this 
ironic form of address to reinforce the notion that their misogynist content 
is all just “harmless fun” (Jackson et al. 2001, 125; see also Horvath et al. 
2012; Mooney 2008). 
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A feminist reawakening 


Despite the problematic aspects of postfeminism identified by feminist 
media scholars in recent decades, a resurgent feminist movement has begun 
to emerge since approximately 2012, which many have termed “fourth 
wave” feminism (e.g. Cochrane 2013). Although the paucity of feminist 
activism in Australia in the 1990s persisted into the early 21st century, Sum- 
mers (2013, 6) describes 2012 as “probably the best year for Australian 
women since 1972”, mirroring the broader international feminist renais- 
sance (Kiraly and Tyler 2015; Long 2012). This resurgence can be identified 
within popular culture, such as via the adoption of the feminist label by 
female celebrities, in conjunction with growing discussions around feminism 
and feminist ideas, the growth of online feminist culture, as well as through 
burgeoning activist movements and within the academy (e.g. Kiraly and 
Tyler 2015; Long 2012; Mackay 2015b; Silverman 2013; Summers 2013). 

In more recent years, the growth and reach of the #MeToo movement 
since 2017 has had a profound effect on feminist consciousness and vis- 
ibility. Feminist scholars Gill and Orgad (2018, 1318) assert that the move- 
ment “represent[s] a challenge to the highly individualized nature of many 
current discussions and proposals to tackle gender inequality and sexism”, 
through its inherent collectivity and focus on the universality of experiences 
of sexual violence, particularly for women. Given it is “fundamentally con- 
cerned with the intersection of sex and power”, the movement has already 
led to “encouraging evidence of organizational, legal, policy and cultural 
changes” (Gill and Orgad 2018, 1318). In the wake of #MeToo, feminism is 
increasingly back in favour, to the extent that (palatable versions of) it have 
become a marketing tool, rather than an object of derision (Gurrieri and 
Hoffman 2019). It is within the early stages of this feminist renaissance that 
the 2013 magazines are located. 

From the height of second wave organising in the early 1970s, through 
the feminist split of the 1980s and the subsequent drought of the 1990s and 
early 2000s, to a contemporary feminist reawakening, this book charts the 
evolving construction of sexuality in Cleo and Cosmopolitan. The final sub- 
stantive chapter of this book, Chapter 5, interrogates the interrelationship 
between these feminist tides and sex/relationship content in the magazines. 


Conclusion 


This chapter sought to elucidate the key tenets of a radical feminist theory of 
sexuality, framed around debates that are central to the analysis conducted 
within this book, and with a view to justifying why it represents an inci- 
sive analytical tool with which to interrogate the content of women’s maga- 
zines. By presenting a radical feminist understanding of the importance of 
the construction of sexuality to the maintenance of patriarchy, the chap- 
ter argued that it is necessary to look beyond rhetoric around choice and 
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empowerment, in order to examine the structural constraints that underpin 
such choices and shape women’s experiences of sexuality. In forwarding a 
critical analysis of the interwoven phenomena of compulsory heterosexual- 
ity, pornification and postfeminism, the chapter accounts for the importance 
of studying these phenomena in women’s magazines, while also providing 
the critical feminist tools with which to deconstruct the changing represen- 
tation of sexuality in Cleo and Cosmopolitan. 

A radical feminist perspective holds that the construction of sexuality and 
women’s inequality are inextricably intertwined. Sexuality in the contempo- 
rary world has been constructed in the interests of men, and is both based 
on and reinforces stereotypical understandings of male and female, mas- 
culine and feminine. This dominant paradigm, grounded in heterosexual 
coupling, disadvantages women through frequently subjecting them to male 
violence and requiring that their sexual, emotional, domestic and reproduc- 
tive labour be directed towards their male partners; it is through sexuality 
in particular that men gain control over their female counterparts. As such, 
sexuality can be seen as fundamental to the organisation of male power. 

Compulsory heterosexuality emerges from this construction of sexual- 
ity, channelling women into relationships with men, which then further 
serves to shore up patriarchal structures. The concomitant control or eras- 
ure of lesbianism engendered by compulsory heterosexuality opens up a 
space in which lesbian desire only becomes permissible as an adjunct to 
heterosexuality. It is within this hypersexualised and masculinised sexual 
realm that a rise in the use, accessibility and acceptability of pornography— 
the propaganda of male dominance—has also occurred. The increasingly 
woman-punishing and degrading nature of mainstream pornography that 
has been identified by feminist theorists exposes the failure of libertarian 
and choice-based approaches to protect women from physical, psychologi- 
cal and societal harms, thus building the case for the importance of a radi- 
cal feminist stance. Finally, an investigation of the rise and fall of feminist 
theory and organisation throughout the latter half of the 20th century into 
the present situates the data historically. In so doing, it identifies the socio- 
cultural changes that may inform or interact with the content of Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan, thus contextualising the analysis to follow. 

The following chapter begins to diagnose one of the primary concerning 
tendencies within women’s magazines over the past five decades, through 
a critical feminist lens. Namely, that they have a tendency to presume the 
reader’s heterosexuality and erase lesbian desire as a viable alternative. 


Notes 


1 The term women’s liberation emerged during the surge of feminist activism and 
research in the 1960s and 1970s, commonly known as second wave feminism 
(Mackay 2015b). Women in pre-existing social movements, such as the anti- 
racist and anti-war movements, started meeting to talk about the ways in which 
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women and their concerns were being neglected within these broader move- 
ments (Mackay 2015b). As such, women’s liberation is most closely associated 
with the politics of the second wave. 

Despite the benefits accruing to men under a patriarchal system, it is important 
to note that they are also constrained by gender norms and that male access to 
power and privilege is stratified along axes of class, race, sexuality and dis/abil- 
ity (Connell 1995). However, importantly, feminists point out that masculinity 
remains hierarchically superior to femininity and thus women remain multiply 
disadvantaged by gender norms (Tolman 2006). 

Research which continues to identify heterosexual marriage as a source of happi- 
ness, health and contentment for men, at the same time as it identifies unmarried 
and childless women as far happier than their married counterparts, is a sim- 
ple yet important litmus test of ongoing heterosexual inequalities (Barker 2012; 
Dolan 2019; Maushart 2011; see also Chambers 2017; Tyler 2015b, for useful 
contemporary critiques of marriage as an institution). These findings suggest 
that heterosexuality still functions on men’s terms. 

In its most revolutionary form, this “choosing out” of the dominant paradigm 
can be seen in the act of political lesbianism (Radicalesbians 1970). In “reject[ing] 
primary relationships with men”, political lesbians make the “political choice of 
refusing male domination” (Bartlett 2004, 45). 

Of course, there are concerns regarding how movements which “normalise” 
LGBTQIA++ lives also de-radicalise them (e.g. Bernstein 2018). 

Although Sorensen actually uses the spelling “pornophication” in her 2005 
paper, “pornification” is more common within the literature (e.g. Long 2012; 
Paasonen et al. 2007; Paul 2005). 

Identifying the harmful and objectifying nature of the sex industry does not 
equate to an attack on women who work in that industry, just as to critique 
other exploitative forms of labour is not to direct judgement or ire at the labour- 
ers caught up in such structures. Nor does the radical feminist critique mean 
that all women in the industry are “victims”, if you understand this term to 
be synonymous at all times with weakness, having been fooled and not having 
any ownership over one’s life and body—or what is often referred to in feminist 
literature as “agency” (Jackson 1996; see also Garcia-Favaro and Gill 2019, for 
a contemporary critique of agency discourse). You can have all of these things 
and remain in a disempowered or harmful situation; you can also enjoy your 
“work”, but be part of a larger system that is detrimental to women as a sex 
class. 

While this book accepts that prostituted persons are not exclusively women, 
women and girls constitute the overwhelming majority of those used in sys- 
tems of prostitution (Farley et al. 1998, 2003; Jeffreys 2009; Pateman 1988). As 
such, this book primarily discusses prostitution in terms of its ramifications for 
women. The term “male buyer” is used in this book to denote those who buy the 
services of prostituted persons, as the overwhelming majority of those who use 
prostituted women (and prostituted men/gender diverse people) are men (Barry 
1995; Coy 2012; Coy et al. 2019; Jeffreys 2009; Stark and Whisnant 2004). 
Although the pro- and anti-pornography/prostitution feminist camps are gen- 
erally pitted against one another, it is perhaps worth noting the few points of 
agreement that do exist. Both perspectives advocate for respect and support to 
be given to those prostituted within the industry and take an anti-discrimination 
stance; women used in the sex industry should not experience prejudicial treat- 
ment as a consequence (Jeffreys 1997; Rubin 1984). Neither perspective seeks to 
penalise or criminalise prostituted persons, despite the fact that they advocate for 
very different legislative frameworks, and both approaches note the importance 
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of listening to the voices of women within the industry, despite the fact that in 
doing so, they posit very different narratives (Doezema 2001; Ekberg 2004; Jef- 
freys 1997; Rubin 1984). Although, Coy et al. (2019) note that listening cannot 
be the final act. 

10 The “wave” metaphor has been shown to be problematic for multiple reasons: 
its generational approach to feminist theory and the associated assumption that 
a new “wave” signifies the replacement of the expired previous “wave”, as well 
as its inattention to feminist work produced between “waves” (e.g. Mackay 
2015a, 2015b; Munford and Waters 2014). In spite of this, it remains useful in 
this context due to its broad recognition and its temporally based/chronological 
analysis. 

11 Sexualisation is a controversial term. Its vague and variable usage and oftentimes 
conflation with pornification, alongside associations with moralistic and “anti- 
sex” values, renders it problematic (Gill 2014; Tyler and Quek 2016). Rather 
than condemning sexualised media representations per se, this book challenges 
sexist, classist, racist, ableist, homophobic, objectifying, regulatory and exclu- 
sionary forms of sexualisation that pervade dominant Western cultural forms. 
Despite these concerns, however, this book at times engages with such terminol- 
ogy, as it is commonplace across a significant band of relevant literature. 
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2 “You’re very interested 
in men, naturally” 


Compulsory heterosexuality 
and sex difference 


It is common knowledge that the content of women’s magazines is over- 
whelmingly—and_ explicitly—heterosexual. Famed Cosmopolitan editor 
Helen Gurley Brown wrote in the 1990s that “welcoming a penis just seems 
more womanly to me than baking chocolate chip cookies or doling out 
money for a grandchild’s college tuition” (quoted in Cadwalladr 2009, 
n.p.). This focus on heterosexuality as a defining feature of womanhood, 
intertwined with explicit depictions of heterosex that are linked to catching 
and keeping a man, has been a strong thread woven throughout popular 
women’s lifestyle magazines since the 1960s. Yet, while much of the exist- 
ing literature surrounding the content and themes of women’s magazines 
acknowledges the primacy of heterosexuality within their pages (e.g. Kim 
and Ward 2004b; Ménard and Kleinplatz 2008; Moran and Lee 2011; 
Ouellette 2011), there is a dearth of in-depth analysis that addresses the 
evolution of heterosexual content over time. In particular, there is a lack of 
research tying this heterocentric focus explicitly to broader feminist theory 
surrounding compulsory heterosexuality. Existing research that does touch 
on the hegemonic status of heterosexuality in women’s magazines often 
frames this finding in terms of the ways in which it may be exclusionary 
to same-sex attracted women (e.g. Batchelor et al. 2004). This focus, while 
important, fails to explore the implications of compulsory heterosexuality 
for women inside the heterosexual paradigm—the target demographic of 
women’s magazines—or to connect compulsory heterosexuality to stereo- 
typed understandings of masculinity and femininity. This chapter begins to 
unpack some of these relationships by presenting a comprehensive analysis 
of compulsory heterosexuality in contemporary women’s magazines since 
the 1970s. 

In order to effectively explore these interwoven concepts, this chapter is 
divided into three sections, organised around key themes that feminist theo- 
rists identify as central to the maintenance of compulsory heterosexuality. 
The first section examines the dominance of heterosexuality within Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan, demonstrating how the sheer volume of, and prece- 
dence afforded to, heterosexual material works in conjunction with content 
that romanticises or pushes hetero-monogamy as the ultimate aspiration 
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for women, to reproduce compulsory heterosexuality within the pages of 
the magazines. Following on from this, the chapter addresses the dual ele- 
ments of heterosexuality as taken for granted and the subsequent disavowal 
of female—-female sexuality or masturbation within the magazines, which 
serves to present heterosexuality as both inevitable and the only meaning- 
ful sexual option. Lastly, in the final section, links are traced between sex- 
role stereotypes, sociobiological understandings of sex difference, feminine 
beauty norms and compulsory heterosexuality within the magazine content. 

Overall, the chapter concludes that despite surface-level changes to sexual 
content, compulsory heterosexuality can be identified across the dataset. 
Readers are consistently assumed to be heterosexual, to the extent that 
female-female sexuality is disregarded or even invisibilised within the mag- 
azines. Further to this, heterosexual content is inextricably bound up with 
dominant understandings of male and female, masculine and feminine, and 
is addressed in such a way that implies readers are expected to conform to 
such norms. As such, magazine content can be seen to validate or endorse 
compulsory heterosexuality and idealised femininity, thereby providing 
an impoverished understanding of womanhood and female sexuality for 
readers. 


Volume, precedence and propaganda 


Feminist theorists identify the sheer volume of, and prominence afforded to, 
heterosexual messages within society as key contributing factors to com- 
pulsory heterosexuality! (Miriam 2007; Rich [1980]1984; Tolman 2006). 
Through such repetition, heterosexual “bias” (Rich [1980]1984, 212) is 
established, and institutionalised heterosexuality becomes hegemonic (Mir- 
iam 2007). Further to this, feminist theorists assert that conformity to the 
heterosexual paradigm frequently involves coercion or propaganda; het- 
erosexuality is presented as desirable, while at the same time, a variety of 
pressures are exerted on women (and men) to participate in heterosexuality 
(Long 2015; Nielsen et al. 2000; Rich [1980]1984). The following section 
explores evidence of each of these central elements of compulsory hetero- 
sexuality within the magazines. 


Volume and precedence of heterosexual content 


The twin emphases within women’s magazines on heterosexuality and find- 
ing a man, as identified in previous research, are evident from the earliest 
editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. Indeed, the goal of heterosexual cou- 
pling is positioned as crucial to the magazines’ self-presentation and their 
conceptualisation of the profile of their readers. In the inaugural issue of 
Cosmopolitan from May 1973, the editorial briefly outlines the concept 
of what makes a “Cosmo girl”, explaining “you’re very interested in men, 
naturally—you know a man is an integral part of a woman’s life”. Although 
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the editor then goes on to explain that Cosmo girls are also “not prepared 
to live entirely through him” and rather have their “own thing going”, the 
emphasis on hetero-monogamy is clear from the outset, woven into the very 
fabric of the publication and its self-concept. 

This emphasis on hetero-monogamy is evident throughout the dataset 
and functions as a central pillar of the magazines’ substance. An exami- 
nation of the front covers of the 33 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan 
analysed in this study reveals that 31 of those covers advertise at least one 
article that makes a specific reference to men as romantic/sexual partners or 
as objects of female readers’ desire.2 These range from the 1973 editions of 
Cleo advertising their “Mate of the month” centrefolds, a concept echoed 
in the March 2003 “Cleo bachelor of the year” edition that guarantees “50 
seriously hot men inside!”; to articles about dating advice, such as Cosmo- 
politan’s November 1983 article “Don’t let that first impression rule him 
out” or its July 1993 article “He’s had an affair: how to tell if your relation- 
ship will survive it’; right through to more explicit sexual content, such as 
the headline on the March 2013 cover of Cosmopolitan that heralds “A very 
intimate guide to his donga” or US Cosmopolitan’s “Crazy hot sex: be the 
best he’s ever had”, from the November 2013 edition. The predominance 
of heterosexual headlines on the magazine covers demonstrates the promi- 
nence afforded to heterosexuality and its centrality within the magazines. 

Not only does heterosexuality constitute a central pillar of the magazines’ 
self-presentation across the time period studied, a vast proportion of the 
content is dominated by heterosexuality. Whether through stories of het- 
erosexual couples, information about heterosexual celebrities or other het- 
erosexual references, the sheer volume of heterosexual content within the 
magazines reflects Kim and her colleagues’ (2007, 416; see also Seabrook 
et al. 2016) assertion that the heterosexual script is “the most reified”, dom- 
inant and pervasive form of sexual relations portrayed in the mass media. 
The overwhelmingly heterosexual nature of Cleo and Cosmopolitan thus 
mirrors Wittig’s (1992, 27) conceptualisation of the “obligatory social rela- 
tionship between ‘man’ and ‘woman’”, marking the magazines as compul- 
sorily heterosexual. 

A content analysis was conducted in order to quantify the extent to which 
heterosexuality dominated the pages of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. A coding 
scheme was developed in order to identify those articles which made any 
reference to heterosexuality, whether as a central premise or merely an 
aside. References to heterosexuality in this instance were very broad, from 
heterosex and relationship advice, such as Cosmopolitan’s November 1973 
“72 Ways to jolt a man into loving you again”, to celebrity interviewees 
mentioning their opposite-sex partner in a profile piece (e.g. Lauren Conrad 
in the March 2013 edition of Cleo). By taking such a broad sweep, it was 
possible to capture all heterosexual content and thus reveal the extent to 
which heterosexuality represents a central organising principle of the maga- 
zines, as well as note any trends over time (Table 2.1). 
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Table 2.1 Proportion of articles in the magazines that mention heterosexuality 


(1973-2013) 

Number of articles % of articles Total number of 
that include that include articles 
heterosexuality heterosexuality 

1973 146 69 211 

1983 148 64 232 

1993 174 67 261 

2003 188 61 307 

2013 180 49 371 

US 91 47 193 


Source: Data derived from the author’s original research. 


Note: Row labelled “US” indicates data from the 2013 editions of US Cosmopolitan. 


Aside from 2013, when the proportion of articles that mention hetero- 
sexuality was at its lowest (49% in Australia; 47% in the US), the percent- 
age of the editorial content that included any reference to heterosexuality 
fluctuated around the 60-70% mark. In the 1973 editions, that figure was 
at its highest, with 69% of articles referencing heterosexuality, while the 
count fell sharply in 2013 to 49% in Australia and 47% in the US maga- 
zines. Although no clear longitudinal trend can be identified, this finding 
shows that across the 40-year period, heterosexuality remained a dominant 
feature of Cleo and Cosmopolitan, with approximately half to more than 
two-thirds of the magazines’ editorial content each year making reference 
to opposite-sex couples. This numerical finding bolsters previous feminist 
assertions that women’s magazines are structured around heterosexuality 
(Farvid and Braun 2006; Kim and Ward 2004a; Moran and Lee 2011; Ward 
2003). 


Heterosexuality as coerced and propagandised 


Feminist theorists identify the pressure to conform to heterosexuality, along- 
side its promotion as desirable, as important facets of compulsory hetero- 
sexuality. Rich ([1980]1984, 226) describes heterosexuality as “something 
that has had to be imposed, managed, organized, propagandized, and main- 
tained by force”. Many theorists have noted the fact that heterosexuality is 
“actively pressed on women and girls” (Tolman 2006, 75; see also Jeffreys 
[1990]1993; Miriam 2007; Wittig 1992, 1996), while at the same time het- 
erosexual love and courtship are romanticised (Kim et al. 2007; Ménard 
and Cabrera 2011; Rich [1980]1984; Tolman 2006). 

Heterosexuality not only dominates the magazine content, as outlined but 
is also frequently couched in terms that paint it as desirable, thus reflecting 
prior research in the field (Farvid and Braun 2006; Kim and Ward 2004a; 
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Moran and Lee 2011; Ward 2003). In “Why commitment is cool again”, 
from Cleo, November 2003, marriage is romanticised and depicted as the 
ultimate dream, as “beyond anything”, “enriching”, “an anchor” with 
which to steady one’s life and “the latest must-have accessory”. The author 
waxes lyrical about her wedding day, describing how she was “standing 
there, looking deep into my husband’s eyes, while we exchanged lifetime 
promises”, an experience which “cut straight to the overwhelming essence 
of my love for him”. 

Language such as this paints marriage as attractive and sought-after. 
More than this, by positioning marriage as a goal that all women should 
aspire to, the article echoes Rich’s ([1980]1984, 237) assertion that hetero- 
sexual dominance entails “cultural propaganda” which idealises the male- 
female relationship. She argues that a significant factor in women’s decision 
to marry is that “heterosexual romance has been represented as the great 
female adventure, duty, and fulfilment”. In line with this contention, “com- 
mitment is cool” portrays hetero-monogamy as not merely one life choice 
out of many options, but as a “totally transforming experience” with “The 
One”, to the extent that readers are informed “it doesn’t get much better” 
than marriage. This representation of marriage as the holy grail for women 
dovetails with existing research into women’s magazines, which has found 
that they promote the idea that “a man is the route to happiness” (Farvid 
and Braun 2006, 296). 

The importance afforded to heterosexuality within the magazines is also 
bound up with the unequal distribution of power in heterosexual relation- 
ships. Material which underscores the primacy of heterosexual coupling is 
often intertwined with content that emphasises the importance of gratifying 
male desires. This central message of pleasing your man can be identified 
in the inaugural Cosmopolitan editorial from May 1973, mentioned ear- 
lier. Despite foregrounding emotional and intellectual growth and career 
advancement, the editor also acknowledges that the Cosmo girl is ultimately 
seeking advice on how to “make yourself more interesting for him”. 

The need to alter one’s personality in order to attract a mate shows the 
extent to which the magazines prioritise heterosexual relationships, mark- 
ing them as something worth making sacrifices for. Moreover, the concept 
of improving oneself in order to appeal to a man reflects feminist theoris- 
ing that underscores the ways in which compulsory heterosexuality, despite 
being limiting to both women/girls and men/boys, is notably more problem- 
atic for the former (Tolman 2006; Wittig 1992, 1996). Given that compul- 
sory heterosexuality is characterised by men as the holders of social capital 
and women as those who must bond with men to gain social capital, women 
are placed in a subordinate position (Gill 2007a; Graham 1994; Rich 
[1980]1984; Tolman 2006). This subordinate position can be identified 
in Cosmopolitan’s advice to “make yourself more interesting” in order to 
solicit male attention; heterosexuality in this instance is both something to 
be strived for and something that women must alter themselves to achieve. 
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Alongside the romanticising and propagandising of heterosexuality 
through content that actively encourages participation in hetero-monogamy, 
more coercive material can also be identified. This coercion can be detected 
within magazine content that continues to push hetero-monogamy despite 
acknowledging the possibility of reluctance on the part of women to partici- 
pate in dating norms. Heterosexuality as concurrently coerced and propa- 
gandised is exemplified by “Make that first date fabulous”, located in the 
March 1993 edition of Cleo. The article describes dating as “exhausting”, 
“stressful” and an “ordeal”, but once again places hetero-monogamy on a 
pedestal, explaining “if all this anxiety wasn’t for such a good cause (i.e. 
weekends a deux, regular sex), you wouldn’t stand it for another minute. 
But it is. So you do”. Interestingly, although the article thus briefly acknowl- 
edges the potential negatives of dating and hence the possibility for readers’ 
reluctance to engage in heterosexual courtship, hetero-monogamy is still 
lauded as the ultimate goal for women, and readers are encouraged to make 
the effort to engage with men as potential partners. 

Yet, this effort is again couched in terms that highlight women’s conform- 
ity to male needs: readers are informed that Cleo staff “polled 60 guys to 
find out what it is that makes them come back for more”. Relationships 
here are presented as work; men are entities to be studied so that readers 
may formulate appropriate dating techniques in order to successfully cap- 
ture a man (see Clarke 2009, for an analysis of magazine portrayals of sex 
and relationships as “women’s work”). However, in spite of the emphasis 
on male desires, the required learning and strategising work is presented 
as something women may do to improve their own dating experience: “To 
make your lives easier”, explain the authors, “we compiled eight of your 
most-asked dating questions, and then polled 60 guys to get the answers”. 
Men, in this formulation, are assumed to be a monolithic cohort with uni- 
form needs that women must learn to understand and gratify, while women 
are positioned as willing dating architects, working to service men’s desires 
for their own peace of mind. Compulsory heterosexuality manifests here in 
the celebration of heterosexuality, the acknowledgement and simultaneous 
disavowal of women who may reject heterosexual courtship norms, and 
the assumption that women should mould themselves according to men’s 
proclivities. 

It should be noted that articles such as this, which aim to teach women 
how to please men and thus achieve the holy grail of hetero-monogamy, 
appear in the same editions as articles on career advice, travel tips or social 
commentary. Moreover, they are frequently couched in terms that suggest 
readers are canny go-getters who know how to work potential male partners, 
rather than sexual servicers who conform to male needs. Several theorists 
have noted this contradictory messaging of women’s magazines, in that they 
generally espouse a liberal feminist understanding of women’s freedom and 
independence, while maintaining the importance of heterosexual coupling 
as achieved by pleasing potential male partners (Gill 2007a; McCracken 
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1993; Ménard and Kleinplatz 2008; Moran and Lee 2011). Moran and 
Lee (2011, 161) argue that while Cleo and Cosmopolitan “maintain a pre- 
tence of gender equality”, they “implicitly reinforce the view that women’s 
primary purpose is to be attractive and useful to men”. This analysis is 
played out in the editions of the magazines examined in this book. A further 
investigation of the intensified comingling of empowerment rhetoric and 
traditional goals within the more contemporary magazines can be found in 
Chapter 5, which examines postfeminist content within the magazines. 


The presumption of heterosexuality and 
the erasure of alternatives 


Alongside the volume of heterosexual messages and the pressure to conform 
to compulsory heterosexuality, theorists identify the assumption of hetero- 
sexuality as taken for granted or inevitable and the concomitant invisibili- 
sation or invalidation of alternatives as central components of compulsory 
heterosexuality (Jeffreys [1990]1993; Long 2015; Rich [1980]1984; Wit- 
tig 1992, 1996). These two facets are also identifiable within the magazine 
content across the dataset from 1973 to 2013, thus further testifying to the 
existence of compulsory heterosexuality within the magazines. 


Heterosexuality as taken for granted 


Not only is heterosexuality a dominant theme within the magazine con- 
tent, there is a consistent presumption that readers identify as heterosex- 
ual: a presumption that remains for the most part unchanged across the 
five decades. Moving through the dataset towards the 2013 editions, one 
might assume that increasing tolerance towards lesbians and gay men would 
become visible, sex difference would become less marked and compulsory 
heterosexuality would become less obvious. Narratives of social progress, 
the “success” of feminism, female agency and the increasing acceptance of 
LGBTQIA+ communities suggest a breakdown of antiquated social norms 
and a challenge to institutionalised heterosexuality (Gill 2007a, 2007b, 
2011; Gill and Scharff 2013b; Jackson and Scott 2004; McRobbie 2009, 
2004, 2007, 2011; Miriam 2007). 

However, Miriam (2007, 211) argues that despite these narratives of pro- 
gress, “the compulsory dimension of heterosexuality remains mystified/nat- 
uralized in the contemporary life-world”. Rather, it endures as “take[n] for 
granted” that what “founds society, any society, is heterosexuality” (Wittig 
1992, 24). This assumption of heterosexuality as taken for granted natural- 
ises heterosexual coupling; “primary love between [opposite] sexes” is cast 
as “normal”, and for women, “marriage and sexual orientation towards 
men are inevitable” (Rich [1980]1984, 235, 220). Through this naturalisa- 
tion, the institutionalised nature of heterosexuality is obscured, and instead 
it is normalised as the only acknowledged and sustainable way to experience 
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sexuality and romantic love (Tolman 2006, 74). In this way, the heterosex- 
ual organisation of society is seen to be as natural as “the fact that rain falls 
from the skies” (Jeffreys [1990]1993, 287). This presumption of the inevi- 
tability of heterosexuality can be identified across the dataset, underscoring 
the compulsorily heterosexual nature of the magazines and their failure to 
recognise alternatives. 

Analysis of both explicitly sexual and non-sexual content across the data- 
set reveals that it is riddled with references that presume a heterosexual 
reader. A second content analysis was undertaken to discover the frequency 
of articles that assume readers desire sexual or romantic relationships with 
men.‘ Such assumptions of heterosexuality included content which marked 
the reader’s partner as male, for example through references to “your man” 
or the use of male pronouns to denote a romantic/sexual partner, alongside 
articles providing sex advice that specifically mentioned a male partner or 
implied one, such as via references to coitus. 

Although peaking in 2003, the proportion of articles in the editions of 
Cleo and Cosmopolitan that in some way assume that the reader is het- 
erosexual did not change drastically across the five separate years studied 
(Table 2.2). Both the raw number and proportion of articles that assume a 
heterosexual reader climax in 2003, at 37%, before dropping back signifi- 
cantly in 2013. It is important to bear in mind that a significant proportion 
of the magazines are dedicated to topics such as beauty and fashion, exercise 
and nutrition, celebrities or alternative interests that are not directly related 
to sex or relationships at all. The figures given here are the percentage of all 
articles which assume a heterosexual reader, no matter what their central 
topic or focus. Were this count restricted to articles focusing on sex and rela- 
tionships, these figures would be notably higher. It should also be noted that 
the magazines never assume that the reader identifies as exclusively lesbian. 
Any content pertaining to lesbianism either does not address the reader as 
lesbian or responds to readers’ letters to agony aunt columns in which they 


Table 2.2 Proportion of articles in the magazines that assume a heterosexual reader 


(1973-2013) 

Number of articles % of articles Total number 
that presume that presume of articles 
heterosexuality heterosexuality 

1973 63 30 211 

1983 63 27 232 

1993 67 26 261 

2003 115 37 307 

2013 104 28 371 

US 47 24 193 


Source: Data derived from the author’s original research. 


Note: Row labelled “US” indicates data from the 2013 editions of US Cosmopolitan. 
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self-identify as lesbian. As such, female readers are always assumed to be 
available for male sexual use whenever their sexual identities are prescribed 
by the magazines. 

The figures corroborate Miriam’s (2007, 210-211, emphasis in original) 
argument that the “heterosexual presumption remains intact” in contempo- 
rary popular culture. If the number of articles that assume a heterosexual 
reader has remained relatively constant since the 1970s, this suggests that 
the conception of heterosexuality as the default within the magazines has 
barely changed. This is in spite of research which suggests growing aware- 
ness of, and support for, non-heterosexual forms of sexuality—as evidenced 
in a variety of surveys and studies measuring social attitudes towards sex- 
ual minorities and marriage equality (Baunach 2011; Dillon 2014; Keleher 
and Smith 2012; Kelley 2001; Marsden 2012; Pew Research Centre 2014). 
Moran and Lee (2011; see also McLoughlin 2000) similarly note the repeti- 
tive usage of the male pronoun to designate relationships as heterosexual 
in their research into safe sex messages in Cleo and Cosmopolitan, arguing 
that it serves to both normalise and privilege hetero-monogamy. 

To flesh out these raw numbers provided by the content analysis, a closer 
examination of the March 2013 edition of Cleo reveals the way in which 
a compulsorily heterosexual worldview dominates the sex and relationship 
content of the magazines. All of the content pertaining to sexual advice 
or tips in the March 2013 edition refers to how to have better heterosex 
and how to please men. On a page of the March 2013 edition of Cleo 
dedicated to detailing what can be found on the Cleo website, readers are 
directed to the “Men and sex” portion of Cleo.com.au, clearly demonstrat- 
ing the assumed heterosexuality of female readers. In the print version, the 
“Love & lust” section, which contains the majority of content pertaining 
directly to sexuality, includes seven articles, all of which address either het- 
erosexual sex or heterosexual relationships or provide images and profiles 
of “#sexy” men or “topless [male] footballers” clearly designed to appeal 
to heterosexual female readers. This edition is not an isolated example: ten 
out of the twelve editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan from 2003 and 2013 
include sections about men or relationships that are similarly dominated by 
heterosexual content. Across the Pacific, the US editions of Cosmopolitan 
from 2013 are similarly dominated by heterosexual content. The monthly 
“Love, lust & other stuff” section includes regular columns in each edi- 
tion entitled “Manthropology” and “Ask him anything”. Love and lust are 
clearly understood in exclusively heterosexual terms. 

The magazines from 1973, 1983 and 1993 do not include entire sec- 
tions explicitly devoted to relationship content. However, articles provid- 
ing (heterosexual) relationship advice, men’s perspectives and heterosex 
tips remain both prominently featured and prevalent. It is interesting to 
note this increased emphasis on explicitly heterosexual relationship content 
from the 2003 editions onwards through the provision of entire sections of 
the magazine devoted to men and relationships. Underlining heterosex and 
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hetero-monogamy in this way would seem to further cement and natural- 
ise heterosexuality’s normative status within the magazines and invisibilise 
alternatives—this despite increased tolerance of alternative forms of sexual- 
ity since the 1990s, as touched on here. 

It is not merely that the content of Cleo and Cosmopolitan is overpower- 
ingly heterosexual; heterosexuality is infused into the framing of articles 
that need not be explicitly heterosexual. A clear example of this hetero- 
sexual bias is evident in an article in the March 2013 edition of Cleo that 
dispenses advice on what to do when relationships become strained due to 
members of a couple spending too much time together. This variety of rela- 
tionship problem is by no means confined to heterosexual couples. Indeed, 
the tagline of the article is neutral as to sex, explaining, “you fall in love, 
move in together and suddenly you’re spending every waking minute with 
each other. Here’s what to do when ‘couple claustrophobia’ hits”. Female 
female sexuality remains discounted, however, by the title of the article, 
which reads “Is he a space invader?” This infusing of sex and relationship 
content with assumptions of heterosexuality, even when they are unnec- 
essary to the comprehension of, or engagement with, the article, betrays 
the extent to which heterosexuality is naturalised within the magazines. 
Through this simple use of the masculine pronoun, the magazine produces 
an exclusionary discourse that denies the existence of female-female sexual- 
ity, thus potentially closing off access to its content for lesbian readers, or at 
least reminding them of their non-normative status. 

Content such as this, by presenting heterosexuality as inevitable, also fails 
to challenge compulsory heterosexuality within broader society. As Tolman 
(2006, 84) explains, it is important that young women receive “alterna- 
tive stories” about how to experience their sexuality that are not based on 
gender normative scripts and “conventional romance”. She describes how 
in her ethnographic work with young women, although participants could 
identify sex-based inequalities in their experiences of sexuality, such as the 
sexual double standard, they could not articulate why they existed (2006). 
Instead, girls provided the tautological response, “that’s the way things 
are”—such is the naturalising effect of dominant discourses surrounding 
sexuality (Tolman 2006, 83). This finding chimes with Budgeon’s (2003) 
theorising of young women’s identity development, whereby she contends 
that identity is crafted through interaction between the self and social con- 
text. If the social context of the magazines does not allow for the discussion 
of, or identification with, anything but heterosexuality, this has the poten- 
tial to restrict the development of a non-heterosexual identity. Media have 
been shown to be particularly important in both provoking conversations 
around issues relating to sex and providing audiences with the language 
and scripts to negotiate sexuality and confront discrimination (Batchelor 
et al. 2004; Kitzinger 2001). In assuming the heterosexuality of their read- 
ers, Cleo and Cosmopolitan fail to acknowledge that there are options out- 
side the dominant heterosexual paradigm and thus miss an opportunity to 
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support alternative ways of being sexual, while simultaneously naturalising 
compulsory heterosexuality. 

The heterosexual framing of relationship content can be identified across 
the entire dataset from the 1970s to the 21st century. From “72 Ways to jolt 
aman into loving you again” in Cosmopolitan, November 1973, to “I don’t 
want him... you can’t have him” in the November 1983 edition of Cleo; 
from “He’s gone, now get on with your future” in Cleo March 1993, to 
“Get a guy by this weekend!” in the July 2003 issue of Cosmopolitan, the 
magazines systematically mark their content as designed for a heterosexual 
reader. This simple use of the masculine pronoun in the titles of articles 
serves to alienate non-heterosexual readers and solidify both their difference 
and the dominance of heterosexuality. 

Not only does such constant positioning of women in terms of their con- 
nections with men present heterosexuality as inevitable and assumed within 
the world of the magazines, it further reflects Raymond’s (1986, 3, emphasis 
in original) concept of “hetero-reality”, which she describes as “the world 
view that woman exists always in relation to man”. The significant number 
of mainstream movies that fail the so-called Bechdel Test simply illustrates 
the extent to which women in popular culture are defined by their relation- 
ships with men, while their relationships with each other are “distorted, 
dismantled, destroyed” (Raymond 1986, 4).5 The test, whereby films are 
deemed to “pass” only if they contain two (or more) named female charac- 
ters who have a conversation with each other about something other than 
men (Lindvall 2013), was failed by 40% of the top 350 highest grossing 
films released 2014-2017 (Shift7 2018). This remarkably high figure not 
only demonstrates the extent to which women are side-lined within popular 
culture, but also the way in which they are given meaning through their 
connections with men. Cleo and Cosmopolitan similarly provide minimal 
content that focuses on relationships between women, external to their rela- 
tionships with men. Although articles such as “The many faces of female 
friendship” in the July 1983 edition of Cosmopolitan do exist, content in 
which women are defined by their relationships with men, and in which 
heterosexuality is naturalised, such as “Why strong women choose stronger 
men: winning genes” located in the same edition, is far more prevalent. This 
finding reflects feminist media scholar Janice Winship’s (2013, 262) asser- 
tion that in women’s magazines, “what appears to be central—the relation 
of women to women—is simultaneously defined in relation to absent men/ 
masculinity”. 

In a magazine predominantly by, for and about women, this lack of 
emphasis on the ways in which women relate to each other is notable and 
supports Rich’s ([1980]1984) contention that compulsory heterosexual- 
ity not only enforces primary sexual and emotional relationships between 
members of the opposite sex, but also further serves to push women away 
from each other. The assertion that women’s magazines reproduce compul- 
sory heterosexuality within their pages by discouraging women’s mutual 
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support of one another and instead directing their attentions towards their 
male counterparts as sexual or romantic objects is further corroborated by 
findings from prior research that suggest women’s magazines actively place 
their readers in competition with other women to garner male attention 
(Dines 2010; Farvid and Braun 2006; McMahon 1990; Moran and Lee 
2011; Ouellette 2011). Articles such as “How to get him back from her 
bed”, in the October 1993 edition of Cleo, attest to this competitive framing 
of heterosexual dating as contest. 


Invisibilisation of alternatives to heterosexuality 


The assumption of heterosexuality within Cleo and Cosmopolitan just out- 
lined is accompanied by a concomitant marginalisation of any configuration 
of women’s sexuality that is not directed towards men. These two elements, 
the presumption of heterosexuality and erasure of alternatives, represent 
two sides of the same coin. As Miriam (2007, 211) explains, through heter- 
osexualism, “an ensemble of social, political, and cultural forces that natu- 
ralize and uphold heterosexuality as an entitlement and privilege” work at 
the same time to “threate[n] the social and existential survival of anyone 
who deviates from the heterosexual norm”. 

That the assumption of heterosexuality and the marginalisation of 
alternatives go hand in hand to construct compulsory heterosexuality 
within the magazines is particularly evident in their sexual advice con- 
tent. Within the data sample from Cleo and Cosmopolitan across the 
five decades studied, including the 2013 editions of US Cosmopolitan, 
94 articles were identified as providing sex advice material. Of those 94 
articles, only 10 mention female—female sexuality at all. Aside from six 
agony aunt columns where young women write in about their same-sex 
attraction, the remaining four references are brief and located within arti- 
cles that assume a heterosexual reader. Seventeen of the 94 articles were 
identified as having the primary purpose of providing explicit, physical 
techniques to readers as to how to improve their sex lives.* These physical 
advice articles are paramount in any analysis of sex advice content; when 
the magazines get down to the nitty-gritty mechanics of sex, it is impor- 
tant to examine what they are teaching women. Of those 17 articles, it 
was found that 15 refer exclusively to heterosex, thus reflecting existing 
research that identifies the overwhelmingly heterosexual nature of the 
explicitly sexual content in women’s magazines (Farvid and Braun 2006; 
Kim and Ward 2004a). 

More critically, however, despite the fact that the remaining two sex 
advice articles, which outline tips for improving women’s experiences of 
masturbation, are not structured around heterosex, their content never- 
theless conforms to compulsory heterosexuality. “Party for one”, in the 
November 2013 issue of Cosmopolitan, still presumes readers’ hetero- 
sexuality, suggesting that “once you relax and get to know what feels 
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good for your body, you can then help guide your partner and show him 
what you like”, which allows “you and your guy [to] enjoy the benefits”. 
Here, female masturbation is reconfigured as merely practice for the real 
deal of heterosexual coitus (Jackson 1984; McPhillips et al. 2001; Potts 
2002); masturbation as disconnected from heterosexuality and purely 
for women’s own pleasure is discounted. This reflects radical feminist 
Margaret Jackson’s (1984, 71) assertion that dominant understandings 
of sexuality view masturbation as “something women ‘revert’ to when 
heterosexual contacts are limited or unavailable”, thereby positioning it 
as “second best”. 

The title of the second article pertaining to masturbation, “Self-pleasure: 
three ways to a male-free climax” (Cleo, March 2003), betrays the maga- 
zine’s invisibilisation of female—female sexuality. The only way to achieve 
orgasm without a man is to do it alone; sex between women is completely 
disregarded. This echoes radical feminist Marilyn Frye’s (1983, 157) asser- 
tion that the phallocentric semantics of the word sex are such that “use of 
the term turns entirely on what was going on with respect to the penis”. As 
such, the concept of lesbian sex evades definition, leaving lesbians “outside 
the conceptual scheme” (Frye 1983, 157). In a world in which attitudes 
to LGBTQIA+ individuals are becoming more liberalised, particularly in 
the West, Miriam (2007, 211) suggests that “the extent to which hetero- 
sexuality remains compulsory despite the visibility—and to some extent 
cultural legitimacy—of diverse sexual identities” betrays the magnitude of 
its cultural hold. In providing content that both situates men as the object 
of women’s sexual and romantic desire and disregards female—female sexu- 
ality, Cleo and Cosmopolitan mirror Tolman’s (2006, 74) assertion that 
compulsory heterosexuality operates through “sets of belief and practice” 
that simultaneously “keep women apart and force women, both overtly and 
covertly, into partnerships with men”. 

The invisibilisation of same-sex attraction and the impossibility of female 
masturbation as an end in itself, as evidenced by these two articles, reflect 
Ménard and Kleinplatz’s (2008) finding that women’s magazines tend to 
present narrow sexual scripts whereby “great sex” is achievable only in 
long-term, monogamous heterosexual relationships. How Cleo and Cos- 
mopolitan address female-female sexuality (on the rare occasions that they 
do), and the way in which such content frequently continues to privilege 
heterosexuality, is the subject of analysis in Chapter 3. 


Complementarity, science and sex difference 


Central to a radical feminist critique of compulsory heterosexuality is the 
assertion that the naturalisation of heterosexuality as biologically preor- 
dained serves to both obfuscate its institutionalised nature and limit cri- 
tique (Raymond 1986; Rich [1980]1984; Tolman 2006; Wittig 1996). The 
dominant heterosexual paradigm is based on understandings of binary sex 
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difference, whereby women and men are positioned as two complementary 
halves coming together in heterosexuality as a natural pairing (Raymond 
1986; Tolman 2006; Wittig 1996). This biological assumption of the com- 
plementarity of women and men can be identified in magazine content that 
emphasises sex-role stereotypes, draws on sociobiological discourses about 
the “male brain” and underscores sex difference through valuing hegemonic 
femininity and beauty ideals. 


Sex-role stereotypes 


Regardless of the changes in sexual and social norms between the 1973 and 
2013 magazines, in both the historical and contemporary editions of Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan, discussions of heterosexual relationships or intimacy are 
often accompanied by the display of sex-role stereotypes. This association 
between heterosexuality and sex-role stereotypes reflects radical feminist 
understandings of the relationship between sex difference, male domination 
and compulsory heterosexuality. As discussed in Chapter 1, radical feminist 
theory holds that heterosexuality is based on a clear distinction between 
male and female and their attendant sexual scripts (e.g. Long 2015). Tra- 
ditional understandings of heterosexuality rely on assumptions surround- 
ing the complementarity of men and women; as Wittig (1996) argues, the 
binary nature of the construction of “male” and “female” assures that the 
one relies on the other in order to constitute itself as different. These theo- 
retical understandings of the links between sex-role stereotypes and the con- 
struction of heterosexuality are borne out by the data. 

The overlap between heterosexuality and sex-role stereotypes can be 
found in “How to catch a bachelor”, from the March 1973 edition of Cleo. 
The entire article is framed around heterosexuality, with the reader assumed 
to be female and seeking a male partner. Of note, however, is the consist- 
ent reinforcement of sex-role stereotypes within the content of the article. 
Readers are given strict instructions as to how to attract and maintain male 
attention, such as being urged not to “chatter” as men consider all women 
“chatterbox[es]”. This underscores the traditional feminine role as quiet, 
passive, devoid of opinions and deferential to men’s authority (e.g. Bartky 
1990; Lorber and Moore 2011; Young 2005). The article further reinforces 
this idea of what is appropriate behaviour for women by suggesting that 
readers should “never demand” anything from their date, even explicitly 
invoking sex roles as desirable through the admonishment to “act like a 
lady at all times”. 

The entirety of the article is spent encouraging women to conform to 
men’s needs, such as wearing clothes that do not “embarrass” their date. 
To overcome this obstacle, women are instructed to “watch his reac- 
tions carefully and learn to please him”. Heterosexuality, in this case, 
is predicated on traditional understandings of what is expected of men 
and women, and its achievement relies on the performance of appropriate 
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femininity. Such expectations, in turn, work to shore up male power by 
positioning women as subservient to men and requiring them to service 
men’s needs. This reflects radical feminist theorising, which argues that 
compulsory heterosexuality serves to bolster patriarchal dominance by 
constructing women within heterosexual relationships as support sys- 
tems for men’s public achievements and private contentment (e.g. Pate- 
man 1988; see Chapter 1 for further discussion). As Brunet and Turcotte 
(1988, 47) argue, heterosexuality is “the institution that creates, main- 
tains, supports and nourishes men’s power”. Moreover, the linking of het- 
erosexuality with gender roles and norms contributes to its naturalisation 
within the magazines, by implying that it flows instinctively from innate 
distinctions between male and female. 

Notably, this association between heterosexual content and sex-role ste- 
reotypes is not confined to the older editions of the magazines. In the article 
“Cosmo guy: Robbie Amell”, from the November 2013 edition of US Cos- 
mopolitan, Canadian actor Robbie Amell talks about his female partner, 
actor Italia Riccie. He emphasises their compatibility by noting she “goes 
to almost every sci-fi movie, good or bad, I want to see”, following up this 
comment with the coda, “of course, I have to go to a romantic comedy or 
two as well”. Sci-fi movies here are positioned as a masculine domain, while 
romantic comedies are regarded as highly feminised. This masculine/femi- 
nine cultural dichotomy can also be found in “Is he a space invader?” from 
the March 2013 edition of Cleo, just discussed. Throughout the article, 
women are consistently equated with “feminine” pursuits, while their male 
partners are associated with more “masculine” interests and hobbies. When 
talking about the early days of her relationship, “Daisy” explains how she 
and her partner were more likely to participate in each other’s gender ste- 
reotyped taste in television and movies, stating, “Joseph would watch Sex 
and the City marathons and I would watch Batman a million times”.’ As 
their relationship wore on, Daisy describes how each became less interested 
in participating in activities that were not stereotypically equated with their 
sex, “late-night gaming sessions (him) and Revenge marathons (me) aren’t 
things we both love”.® 

Alongside providing stereotypical understandings of masculine and fem- 
inine interests, the article even suggests that one technique to explain to 
“your man” that you need some space is to tell him you need “a bit of girl 
time to recharge [your] batteries”. The usage of this phrase further rein- 
forces notions of sex difference within the magazines; offering “girl time” 
as an excuse to spend time away from your boyfriend is perceived as valid 
based on the assumption that men and women are fundamentally different, 
have different interests and that such differences are natural or innate.’ This 
linking of heterosexuality and sex difference in a contemporary version of 
Cleo represents the pervasiveness of sex-role stereotyping across the data- 
set. Although the surface level discourses may have changed—from admon- 
ishments to be “ladylike”, to the need for self-indulgent “girl time”—the 
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underlying assumption that men and women are fundamentally different 
remains unchallenged. 


Decoding the male brain, science and sex difference 


The understandings of sex-role stereotypes and sex difference in the maga- 
zines, as identified earlier, are reinforced by content suggesting that men, 
male brains and male behaviour are a mystery to women and consequently 
require decoding or interpretation by an expert. Often this was achieved by 
supplying a male columnist to provide an explanation of the male mind, 
or a uniquely male perspective on an issue, in order to demystify men for 
the magazines’ female readers. At other times, this was achieved by provid- 
ing an authoritative female voice in order to translate male behaviours and 
language for other women, particularly in the context of relationships or 
sexual intimacy. Recourse to pseudo-scientific explanations in order to jus- 
tify the translation of male behaviour for women further served to solidify 
and naturalise the differences between the sexes and thus the instinctive 
logic of heterosexuality. 

The apparent requirement to decode male brains for female readers can 
be seen in various articles and sections of Cleo and Cosmopolitan across 
much of the dataset. Recurring columns in the 1983 and 1993 editions of 
Cleo magazine provide a “Male viewpoint” or “His say”. Cleo from March 
and July 2003 devote an entire subsection of the magazine to “Men & more 
men”, while in the November edition the section is renamed simply “Men”. 
Cosmopolitan from March 2003 includes the section “Inside his head”, 
while July and November of the same year both incorporate a subsection 
entitled “Man manual”. The 2013 editions of Cosmopolitan continue to 
provide sections entitled simply “Guys” or “Cosmo guys” dedicated to 
heterosexual relationships, “perv[ing]” on male celebrities (e.g. “Shirt- 
less perve: meet Josh”, July) and learning “a guy’s perspective” from “guy 
gurus” (e.g. “Hey girl! A guy’s perspective”, July, and “Hey girl! Cosmo guy 
gurus”, November). In the 2013 editions of US Cosmopolitan, recurring 
columns entitled “Manthropology” or “Manthropology: Your guide to the 
male brain” and “Ask him anything” perform this decoding function. The 
invocation here of the “male brain” reveals the extent to which these under- 
standings of sex difference are framed by biologistic narratives. 

Although the Cleo 2013 editions eschew the provision of an entire 
subsection based around men, individual articles nonetheless promise to 
provide a “100% male perspective” (e.g. “After the climax”, March) or 
information from a Cleo “guy expert” (e.g. “The ex threat”, July). Inter- 
estingly, the 12 remaining magazines—the 1973 editions of both Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan and the 1983 and 1993 editions of Cosmopolitan—do not 
explicitly offer articles or subsections of the magazine billed as provid- 
ing a male viewpoint, unlike the editions from successive years. Although 
a greater proportion of the writing staff and columnists from the 1973 
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editions are male as compared to the editions from subsequent decades, 
their contributions are not framed in such a way as to highlight their 
unique, male perspective. 

The increasing prominence afforded to content providing an interpreta- 
tion of male actions and idioms for a female audience from the 2003 edi- 
tions onwards suggests that sex difference and sex-role stereotypes, rather 
than becoming less pronounced in a supposedly postfeminist, progressive 
society (Gill and Scharff 2013b; Miriam 2007), are instead central to the 
worldview of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. This finding reflects feminist theo- 
rising suggesting that recent years have seen a re-traditionalisation and re- 
entrenchment of sex difference, even as formal equality within the public 
sphere has become a reality in many Western democracies and campaigns 
around girls’ health and development have gained prominence (Gill 2007b, 
2011; Jackson and Scott 2004; McRobbie 2007, 2011). 

These magazines, however, are not alone in their presumption of intrinsic 
sex differences between male and female brains. Feminist cognitive neuro- 
scientist Cordelia Fine (2012, xxv), in her 2012 book Delusions of Gender, 
writes that countless flawed scientific studies fuel dominant cultural assump- 
tions of “essential differences” between male and female brains. Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan are situated within a pre-existing social space that frequently 
legitimises binary gender assumptions, often with the backing of a signifi- 
cant portion of the scientific world. McMahon (1990, 289), in her analysis 
of Cosmopolitan magazine in the US, suggests that the magazine frequently 
draws on such scientific and cultural assumptions about sex and gender, 
employing “a pseudoscientific tone of objectivity” or making reference to 
“ ‘scientific’ knowledge” to garner trust and appear more authoritative. 

This reliance on pseudo-scientific understandings of sex difference to bol- 
ster assertions about the distinction between male and female behaviours 
and desires can be found in a range of articles across the dataset. In an inter- 
view with US Cosmopolitan’s November “cover girl”, supermodel Miranda 
Kerr, her status as “wife of [actor] Orlando Bloom” serves as her credentials 
for providing relationship advice. Her primary dating advice is not to chase. 
Invoking pseudo-scientific reasoning, she explains that “men have a natural 
instinct to want to be the ones chasing”, so women should refrain from 
“going out looking for a partner” (“Miranda Kerr reveals her bombshell 
secrets”, US Cosmopolitan, November 2013). 

In “I’ve cheated on every girlfriend”, located in the November 2013 edi- 
tion of Cleo, the pseudo-scientific rhetoric is ramped up. The piece, which 
advertises itself as allowing readers “inside his head”, explains (from a 
man’s perspective) why men are unfaithful to their wives and girlfriends. 
Stereotypes, dominant sexual discourses and “scientific” evidence are all 
authoritatively supplied in order to explain men’s cheating ways, fleshed out 
by illustrative stories from the author and his friends and acquaintances. 
In the introductory paragraph, the author lays down the biological divide, 
explaining that “cheating is everywhere and, as long as the male species [sic] 
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continues to be, Iam sorry to say, so will cheating”. From the outset, cheat- 
ing is framed as a male problem, but one that is sadly inevitable. 

Under the subheading “The cheating gene?”, the author lends weight to 
his arguments through the employment of pseudo-scientific assertions. Read- 
ers are told that cheating is “usually a spur-of-the-moment thing, fuelled 
by testosterone and a desire for impromptu, no-strings-attached sex”, with 
the author suggesting that men “seem to have something in our heads that 
enables us to cheat and not feel so guilty”. Male sexual drive discourse 
(Hollway 1989) is invoked, as men’s supposed innate need for a constant 
supply of sex is cited by one of the author’s friends as a reason to stray; he 
asserts, “guys ... don’t enjoy watching their partner’s diminishing interest 
in sex after the relationship has become settled. They start to despise it and 
they look around for something else”. In this way, dominant discourses 
surrounding binary sex differences are repackaged via an authoritative male 
perspective in such a way that suggests women must meet men’s sexual 
expectations in a relationship, or risk unfaithfulness from their man. By 
peppering the article with pseudo-scientific claims, this perspective is then 
bolstered by the weight of scientific “truth”. 

A similar strategy is evident in the approach the magazines take towards 
understanding “we women”. “All postmodern nonsense aside”, reads the 
Cleo March 1993 editorial, “there is a difference between the sexes”. The 
editor goes on to describe how sex difference is apparent in the distinct 
items women and men carry with them when out in public. While men carry 
“nothing more than a slimline wallet” and a “set of keys”, most women 
“have a handbag that is filled with the spirit of the local junkyard”. The 
explanation posited for this distinction between male and female behaviour 
is based in pseudo-scientific hypotheses, with the author suggesting it arises 
from the fact that “women through history have generally been the natural 
nurturers and hoarders, while the men tended to catch and kill on the spot”. 

In providing authoritative, “factual” explanations such as these as to 
why men and women behave differently, sex difference is naturalised. This 
in turn contributes to compulsory heterosexuality within the magazines 
by again configuring heterosexuality as the natural and inevitable conjoin- 
ing of two biologically predestined halves. This finding reflects feminist 
communications scholar Amy Hasinoff’s (2009) analysis of sociobiological 
discourses in the US edition of Cosmopolitan. Hasinoff explains that the 
magazine draws on sociobiological concepts to present sex difference as 
natural and to justify both normative femininity and women’s inferior sta- 
tus. As she explains, the reification of gender difference in women’s maga- 
zines “legitimates the taken-for-granted logic of culture in which gender is 
still a fixed social position that comes with a set of traits and characteris- 
tics that are genetically predetermined” (2009, 280). The presentation of 
these traits within the world of the magazines as complementary does not 
only serve to solidify compulsory heterosexuality as biologically predeter- 
mined. Further to this, such configurations of “heterogender” (Nielsen et al. 
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2000, 284) place women “in an inflexible system in which they are required 
to decode male heterosexual desire and alter their appearance [and behav- 
iour| accordingly” (Hasinoff 2009, 273). In this way, the gender polar- 
ity portrayed within Cleo and Cosmopolitan not only contributes to the 
naturalisation of heterosexuality as biologically predestined but also pre- 
sents limiting categories for both women and men that ultimately position 
women as inferior. 


Hegemonic femininity and beauty ideals 


Closely linked to the concepts of sex-role stereotypes and sex difference 
explored here is the notion that compulsory heterosexuality is reliant upon 
hegemonic forms of both masculinity and femininity; that is, the idea that 
“only one specific form of femininity [or masculinity] is made to seem legiti- 
mate, normal and natural” (Tolman 2006, 76). Academics have frequently 
noted the emphasis within women’s magazines on complying with required 
standards of beauty and femininity (Farvid and Braun 2006; Kim and Ward 
2004a; Ouellette 2011), a focus which can also be identified in the editions 
of Cleo and Cosmopolitan analysed for this book. 

A significant body of work over the past few decades from both femi- 
nist and other scholars has explicated hegemonic masculinity as a concept 
(Connell 1987; Howson 2005); however, theory surrounding hegemonic 
femininity has been less prolific (Gill and Scharff 2013a; Tolman 2006).'° 
Tolman (2006, 76) summarises hegemonic masculinity as the “set of norms 
and behaviours that men must strive to demonstrate” in order to prove 
that they are “real men”. These norms “demand that men deny most 
emotions, save for anger; be hard at all times and in all ways; engage in 
objectification of women and sex itself; and participate in the continuum 
of violence against women” (Tolman 2006, 76). By contrast, hegemonic 
femininity emphasises emotional maintenance through conflict avoidance, 
kindness and the repression of anger, alongside “particular forms of com- 
portment and body management and containment”, beauty practices and 
self-objectification (Tolman 2006, 76; see also Bartky 1990; Connell 1987; 
Tolman and Porche 2000). 

It is the interplay between these complementary forms of masculinity and 
femininity that produce and reinforce compulsory heterosexuality; the one 
slots into the other in such a way as to naturalise heterosexuality and thus 
mask its compulsory nature. In this way, hegemonic masculinity and femi- 
ninity form the basis of the naturalistic/biologistic logic upon which hetero- 
sexuality is predicated. As Tolman (2006, 79) explains: 


Central to the reproduction of compulsory heterosexuality is the com- 
plementary and systematic “call and response” or repartee that exists 
between hegemonic masculinity and hegemonic femininity for both 
girls/women and boys/men. 
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This description eloquently describes the interplay between hegemonic mas- 
culinity and femininity that serves to naturalise them as innate and comple- 
mentary, rendering them mutually reinforcing. 

This hegemonic incarnation of femininity can be identified across the 
dataset. Most prominently, it is exemplified by the emphasis within the 
magazines on beauty practices and presenting an appropriately feminine 
exterior. Hegemonic femininity in the form of beauty and fashion advice is 
particularly prominent within the more contemporary magazines: between 
1973 and 2003, a steady increase can be noted in the proportion of Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan magazines dedicated to content related to fashion, beauty, 
advertising and celebrity gossip. A third content analysis was undertaken, 
which found that the percentage of magazine pages devoted to this more 
consumer-oriented content peaked in 2003 at approximately 72% before 
dropping back slightly in the 2013 magazines to 65% in Australia and 68% 
in the US editions (Table 2.3). Much of this beauty-oriented content cen- 
tres on how to obtain on-trend make-up, hairstyle and fashion looks, often 
backed by celebrity approval of particular styles or products. These themes 
persist throughout multiple areas of the magazine, including fashion shoots, 
sections entitled “The look” and “Hottest, newest, latest” and celebrity pro- 
files that often centre on endorsing particular products or trends. 

This shift in focus between the 1973 magazines and those from 2013 
is perhaps indicative of broader social changes. Feminist media scholars 
Rosalind Gill and Christine Scharff (2013a) suggest that consumerism and 
individualism are central aspects of a 21st-century landscape marked by 
neoliberalism and postfeminism. Moreover, feminist scholars note that 
invocations to consume are disproportionately directed at women, such 
that women have been remoulded as ideal consumers (Lazar 2006, 2013; 
McRobbie 2007, 2011), although McRobbie (2011, 182) remarks that 
such “consumer citizenship” offered to women is predicated upon their 


Table 2.3 Proportion of the magazines devoted to fashion, beauty, advertising and 
celebrity (1973-2013) 


Number of pages % of pages devoted Total number 
devoted to fashion, to fashion, beauty, of pages 
beauty, advertising advertising and 
and celebrity celebrity 

1973 391 44 880 

1983 610 56 1,085 

1993 794 66 1,203 

2003 983 72 1,374 

2013 845 65 1,297 

US 500 68 740 


Source: Data derived from the author’s original research. 


Note: Row labelled “US” indicates data from the 2013 editions of US Cosmopolitan. 
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consumption of feminine fashion and beauty products, and that it serves to 
depoliticise women’s increased activity in the public sphere. In the process, 
she argues that “re-configurations of normative femininity [through con- 
sumption of fashion and beauty] re-stabilise sexual identities which might 
otherwise be disrupted” by the gains of the feminist movement and women’s 
increased public and political participation (McRobbie 2007, 734). 

In terms of hegemonic femininity and compulsory heterosexuality, 
however, this emphasis on beauty and fashion content serves to reinforce 
normative femininity and thus portray women as one of two interlocking 
pieces of the heterosexual jigsaw puzzle. Yet, further to this, feminist theo- 
rists contend that such stereotyped understandings of female and male, or 
feminine and masculine, work to support male power by shoring up a male 
sex-right; normative femininity consists of that which is appealing to men, 
which serves to bolster male dominance and solidify the primacy of male 
desire (MacKinnon [1989]1991; Miriam 2007). Thus, as Miriam (2007, 
215) argues, “(hetero)sexuality itself is this process of putting into play 
the contents of gender, the process through which meanings of gender are 
embodied, and are thus constituted and organized in socially determinative/ 
compulsory ways”. The celebration of normative femininity in Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan hence serves not only to emphasise sex difference, but also to 
position women as objects for male consumption. 

Jeffreys (2015) argues not only that beauty practices work to cement sex 
difference, but that they also impel women to show deference towards men 
as the dominant sex class. She explains that Western societies require women 
to “create ‘beauty’” by wearing revealing or figure-hugging clothing for the 
excitement of men, wearing make-up, removing body hair, through “ ‘fem- 
inine’ body language” or even by submitting to cosmetic surgery (Jeffreys 
2015, 24). All of these requirements, Jeffreys (2015, 24) contends, are obliga- 
tory for “the subordinate class of women” in order to “show their deference 
to the ruling class of men”. Feminist philosopher Sandra Bartky (1990, 72) 
similarly contends that beauty practices serve to benefit men, arguing, “in the 
regime of institutionalised heterosexuality woman must make herself ‘object 
and prey’ for the man: It is for him that these eyes are limpid pools, this cheek 
baby-smooth”. In this way, the increase in feminine fashion and beauty con- 
tent within Cleo and Cosmopolitan can be seen to endorse a version of wom- 
anhood that conforms to heterosexualised understandings of male and female 
roles and positions female attractiveness as a primary concern for readers. 

The assertion that women’s enactment of beauty ideals serves to benefit 
men is exemplified by magazine content that explicitly encourages women 
to perform femininity for their male counterparts. One such example can 
be found on the cover of the November 2003 edition of Cleo, which adver- 
tises “Seduce-him beauty: new make-up looks to make him melt”. However, 
whether or not men are explicitly invoked as the ultimate beneficiaries of 
women’s beauty practices, fashion and beauty content remains implicitly 
linked to the overarching emphasis within the magazines on obtaining and 
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holding on to a man (Dines 2010; Kim and Ward 2004a; Moran and Lee 
2011). By encouraging women to conform to standards of femininity, the 
magazines suggest that there is a narrow, acceptable way in which to be 
female and that by subscribing to this hegemonic form of femininity, women 
will be able to attract a man. In this way, Cleo and Cosmopolitan form part 
of a heterosexual matrix that legitimates the performance of femininity by 
women for the benefit of men, thereby positioning male desire as paramount 
and again invisibilising female-female sexuality. 

Although the design of this project is such that it cannot measure the 
impact of compulsorily heterosexual content on magazine readers, it is 
worth considering such content in light of media effects research. As out- 
lined in the Introduction, although the study of media effects is notoriously 
fraught, most experts conclude that the media do have a notable effect on 
consumers. For example, there is a wealth of research that links unrealistic 
body and beauty images in the media, including in women’s magazines, to 
negative physical and psychological outcomes for women (see Grabe et al. 
2008; Hausenblas et al. 2013, for two useful overviews). In light of such 
knowledge, the growing emphasis on fashion and beauty content in Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan can be seen as cause for concern. 

Alongside studies into beauty ideals, research has drawn links between 
sexualised media and sexual beliefs and behaviours (Bleakley et al. 2011, 
2008, 2009; Brown et al. 2006; Collins 2005; Escobar-Chaves et al. 2005; 
Pardun et al. 2005; Seabrook et al. 2016; Somers and Tynan 2006; Vanden- 
bosch and Eggermont 2015; Ward 2002; Ward and Friedman 2006; Ward 
et al. 2015). In the realm of women’s magazines, the few studies undertaken 
suggest that sexual content may have a tangible effect on readers’ values and 
choices (Kim and Ward 2004a; Vandenbosch and Eggermont 2015). Further 
to this, Knobloch-Westerwick and Hoplamazian found in their 2012 experi- 
mental study that exposure to women’s magazines led to an increase in par- 
ticipants’ self-indicated femininity, demonstrating that magazine use may 
not only contribute to sexual socialisation and individuals’ self-concept, but 
also influence readers’ conformity to gender norms. 

In light of these findings, the discourses surrounding compulsory hetero- 
sexuality identified in Cleo and Cosmopolitan are noteworthy not solely 
because they construct a narrow and regulatory conception of sexuality and 
womanhood within the world of the magazines, but further because such 
discourses potentially impact on the lives, choices, self-presentation and 
sexual experiences of their readers outside the confines of the text. Further 
ethnographic and experimental research is necessary to identify and investi- 
gate the nature of such audience impacts. 


Conclusion 


Compulsory heterosexuality can be identified in Cleo and Cosmopolitan 
across the 40-year period studied. Heterosexual attraction and coupling 
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were identified as strong emphases within the magazines, often being dis- 
played prominently on the front cover, and the majority of sexual and rela- 
tionship content assumed a heterosexual female reader. Non-heterosexual 
relationships were frequently rendered invisible, while their heterosexual 
counterparts were naturalised or taken for granted. 

Compulsory heterosexuality was further reinforced within Cleo and Cos- 
mopolitan through support for sex-role stereotypes. Men and women were 
presented as being inherently different, yet complementary, thus reinforcing 
the perceived natural inevitability of heterosexuality. Similarly, the ideali- 
sation of hegemonic femininity, in particular through the value attributed 
within the magazines to beauty practices, contributed to this understanding 
of men and women as naturally different yet designed for each other. In this 
way, compulsory heterosexuality was evident throughout much of the con- 
tent of the magazines from 1973 to 2013. 

Despite the ubiquitous nature of compulsory heterosexuality across the 
dataset, it is interesting to note the 2003 spike in both the number of arti- 
cles that assumed the reader was heterosexual, and the proportion of the 
magazines devoted to fashion and beauty content, before both categories 
fell slightly in 2013. Further research is necessary to determine whether this 
is an anomaly or whether there has been a long-term shift in the attitude 
and ideology of the magazines. Overall, however, despite such superficial 
changes in the presentation of sexuality within the magazines, the domi- 
nance of heterosexuality and the precedence afforded to finding and main- 
taining a man remained steady across the time period studied. 

Given that a radical feminist account of sexuality suggests that com- 
pulsory heterosexuality becomes problematic largely due to the inequal- 
ity inherent within the dominant heterosexual paradigm, it is important to 
analyse not only whether the magazines show signs of compulsory hetero- 
sexuality but also what model of sexuality is being endorsed. To this end, 
Chapters 4 and 5 provide a close analysis of the heterosexual template that 
emerges from the pages of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. First, however, the fol- 
lowing chapter deepens the current analysis of compulsory heterosexuality 
by examining references to women’s same-sex sexuality. It argues that on 
the rare occasions when the magazines do discuss female-female sexuality, 
it is often done so in a way that invalidates it as a legitimate and ongoing 
sexual identity, instead continuing to prioritise male desires and heterosex- 
ual experience. 


Notes 


1 See Chapter 1 for a detailed exploration of the theory of compulsory 
heterosexuality. 

2 Inher 1990 article “The Cosmopolitan ideology and the management of desire”, 
McMahon argues that the articles promoted on the covers of popular magazines 
are particularly salient to an analysis of magazine content, given that “those arti- 
cles must reflect the editors’ notions of what might draw a reader to the contents 
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of the magazine” as well as “reflect the way the editors wished to pitch the ideo- 
logical focus of the magazine, and represent its promise” (McMahon 1990, 384; 
see also Davalos et al. 2007). In this way, those articles advertised on the covers 
of the magazines in the dataset arguably serve as a litmus test for the main foci 
of the magazines. 

This valorisation of heterosexuality is not confined to women’s magazines. 
For example, feminist sociologist Kristen Myers’ (2013, 199) analysis of anti- 
feminist messaging in television programming aimed at young girls found that 
programs regularly suggested that “girls must attract and attach themselves to 
boys so as to achieve status and satisfaction”. 

Given that, as women’s magazines, the target demographic for both Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan is explicitly female (Bauer Media 2014b, 2014a; Hearst Commu- 
nications 2019), any content that implied readers have or desire a male sexual/ 
romantic partner was deemed to indicate an assumption of heterosexuality. 
Although critiques of the test as a blunt tool with which to assess the sex balance of, 
or portrayal of women within, films are valid (e.g. Lindvall 2013; Waletzko 2015), 
it remains a useful device with which to easily identify the extent to which popular 
culture negates women’s voices and portrays women as subsidiaries to men. 

These figures are drawn from the broader content analysis of sex and relation- 
ship content that is undertaken in Chapter 5. See Chapter 5 for further informa- 
tion (the 94 articles in question are those which meet the criteria for category 
3.a, How to: mechanical sex tips and 3.b How to: generalised sexual advice, 
while the 17 articles are from category 3.a, alone.). 

Sex and the City is culturally understood as within the “chick flick” genre— 
perhaps one of its most famous examples, even—and is thus seen as of interest 
primarily to women (Winch 2012). Conversely, the recent Batman movies are 
billed as action films that appeal chiefly to men (Kellner 2013). 

As shown earlier, the activities described by Daisy are very obviously gendered 
masculine or feminine within popular culture. Video games (“gaming sessions”) 
are overwhelmingly seen as the province of men (Cruea and Park 2012). Indeed, 
the misogyny inherent in the gaming industry came to light spectacularly dur- 
ing 2014 via the #Gamergate controversy, which saw gamer and critic Anita 
Sarkeesian subject to abuse and threats in response to her feminist critique of 
the industry (Shepherd et al. 2015). Alternatively, the television series Revenge is 
more closely associated with and marketed to female viewers (Stransky 2011). 
It is also interesting to note the language which Cleo and Cosmopolitan employ 
when talking about men and women. Women are generally referred to as girls, 
while men are frequently referred to as either guys or men. Feminist philosopher 
Sandra Bartky (1990, 39) argues that women are subject to “pervasive infanti- 
lization” within society, characterised by “our enforced dependency; manufac- 
tured incompetence; weakness and helplessness; our traditional exclusion from 
many areas of adult life; the requirement not only that we act like children, but 
that we look like children too—smooth, soft, rounded, hairless and, above all, 
young”. Arguably, the juxtaposition of “girl” and “guy/man” (rather than boy) 
in the magazines can be seen as a reflection of power and a continuation of this 
infantilisation of women. 

“Hegemonic” femininity as a term is arguably problematic. Given that the word 
hegemonic indicates dominance and power, potentially it is an ill fit to use it in 
the description of the subordinate gender, which is defined in terms of inferiority 
and passivity (Bartky 1990; Jeffreys 2015). Connell (1987, 187) raises this point, 
calling attention to the fact that hegemonic femininity is at all times inferior to 
hegemonic masculinity and thus recommends the use of the term “emphasised” 
femininity. Perhaps a more appropriate word would be “required” femininity, 
given that within the current Western patriarchal system—which is increasingly 
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being exported globally—a narrow band of prescribed femininity is required of 
women and girls in order to comply with cultural norms. However, due to the 
fact that the majority of the literature utilises the term hegemonic femininity, for 
the purposes of clarity this book will employ the accepted terminology. 
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3 “Girl-on-girl confessions!” 


Lesbian chic and 
heteroflexibility! 


Recent decades have seen a proliferation of lesbian motifs in popular cul- 
ture. From Britney and Madonna’s infamous kiss at the MTV Video Music 
Awards in 2003 and Katy Perry’s 2008 hit single “I kissed a girl (and I liked 
it)”, to more recent artists such as Miley Cyrus and self-styled queer pop 
singer/actor Hayley Kiyoko, lesbian desire has become increasingly visible 
in Western culture. This playful—and very public—exploration of women’s 
attraction to other women would appear to indicate a certain level of com- 
fort with lesbian sexuality in contemporary society. Juxtaposing these erotic 
explorations with the fact that homosexuality was not removed from the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of mental disorders until 1973, we would 
appear to have come a long way in our social acceptance of women’s same- 
sex sexuality. 

These changes are to some extent mirrored in the realm of magazines. 
Although previous research into the sexual content of popular women’s 
magazines has often noted the overwhelmingly heterosexual nature of their 
content (Kim and Ward 2004; McRobbie 1996; Moran and Lee 2011; 
Ward 2003), there is a simultaneous acknowledgement that lesbian desire 
is increasingly visible. In 1996, Angela McRobbie (1996, 183) asserted that 
gay and lesbian sexualities had begun to “move more freely across the field 
of women’s and girls’ magazines”. Yet critical scholars question whether 
visibility alone indicates progress. This chapter seeks to examine the “sexual 
possibilities” identified by McRobbie (1996, 183) more critically in terms of 
their relationship to dominant heteropatriarchal forms of sexuality. Read- 
ers of a 2003 edition of Cleo are welcomed to an “erotic world” of lesbian 
desire populated by the “clitorati” (“Girl-on-girl confessions”, March). But 
how are this raunchy world and its inhabitants depicted? The evolution of 
references to female—-female sexuality is interrogated in this chapter through 
four chronological sections which systematically work their way through 
the magazine content from the tolerance of the 1970s into the 21st-century 
world of the asexual “girl crush”. 

In making this tour of female-female sexuality in women’s magazines, 
the chapter concludes that references to women’s same-sex sexuality are 
increasingly predicated on ongoing male access to women’s sexuality. From 
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the 1993 editions onward, lesbian desire is co-opted by heterosexuality, dis- 
avowing the existence of “actual lesbians, of lesbianism as self-contained, 
stable, steadily lived and culturally incorporate” (Cottingham 1996, 19). 
Sexual identity is framed as idiosyncratic and subject to individual choice, 
rather than acknowledged as political, thus naturalising the dominance of 
heterosexuality and masking its compulsory nature. The end result is that 
heterosexuality is re-inscribed within the magazines, particularly those from 
1993 onwards, even as they appear to give voice to alternatives, thus reas- 
serting the primacy of men’s sexual access to women. 


A note on language 


Feminists have long pointed out both the power and complexity of language 
(e.g. Spender 1980). Language has been—and remains—an important tool 
which helps produce and reproduce the inferiority of women and femininity 
(Talbot 2010). It also remains an important tool with which to fight such 
oppression (Lazar 2005). Under these conditions, the choice of words in 
feminist critique matters: it can define boundaries or contest them; it can 
clarify or muddy the waters. However, at times it is difficult to draw from 
existing discussions appropriate terminology to delineate between concepts. 
In this case, there is no consensus on how to distinguish between what is 
identified as the performance of lesbian sexuality (often for the benefit of 
men) by women who may not label themselves same-sex attracted, as dis- 
tinct from those who participate in lesbian sexuality because such behaviour 
is in line with their personal understandings of their own desire or identity. 

Although there exist various terms to describe the former, such as using 
the words performance or performative to describe women’s same-sex 
encounters (Fahs 2009; Hamilton 2007), describing such encounters as 
a “display” of same-sex sexuality (Yost and McCarthy 2012, 9) or using 
specific terminology such as heteroflexibility (Diamond 2005) or bisexual- 
ity a la mode (Wilkinson 1996b), there does not appear to be a favoured 
term to describe the latter. The words “lesbian”, “lesbian desire”, “lesbian 
identity”, “lesbian lives” or “out lesbian”, ungarnished with words such 
as “performative”, tend to be used (Fahs 2009; Hamilton 2007; Wilkin- 
son 1996b; Yost and McCarthy 2012). However, at times this distinction 
can become unclear. The fluidity of women’s same-sex desire and sexual 
self-identification as outlined in the literature (Diamond 2008; Morgan and 
Thompson 2011; Rust 1993; Thompson and Morgan 2008) can frustrate 
any clear delineation between differing manifestations of same-sex sexual- 
ity, while feminist analyses of the social construction of sexuality and the 
pressure of compulsory heterosexuality (Diamond 2005; Kitzinger and 
Wilkinson 1995) further render such distinctions somewhat arbitrary or 
ambiguous. Yet in theorising such issues, it is important to be able to dis- 
tinguish these versions of female—female sexuality. This chapter will employ 
the various accepted terms just outlined to describe the performance of 
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lesbian sexuality. Where it is necessary to make a clear distinction between 
this and conscious lesbian desire, Garrity’s term “real-life lesbians” will be 
used (2000, 196). Although the problematic nature of this term and the 
distinction it attempts to make is accepted, its clarifying function is seen as 
sufficiently helpful to justify its use. 

Alongside the practicalities associated with terminology around women’s 
desire for other women, there are also more overtly political questions asso- 
ciated with language. While the reclaiming of the word “queer” from a 
slur to a symbol of pride has occurred over decades (Jeffreys 2004; Phelan 
1997), recent years have seen the expansion of the term both in scope, in 
terms of what it refers to, and in prominence as compared with other labels 
for non-heteronormative forms of sexuality. Moreover, while in the 1990s 
the tensions between queer and feminist politics—and in particular lesbian 
feminism—were explored in depth within the academy (e.g. Jeffreys 1994; 
Stein 1992; Stein 1997; Walters 1996; Wilkinson and Kitzinger 1996), such 
debate has for the most part fallen away (for exceptions, see Jeffreys 2018; 
Morris 2016). This has rendered “queer” increasingly hegemonic as a term 
and a politics both within the academy and more broadly in popular culture 
and society. 

The dominance of “queer” as terminology and lens can be identified in 
the recent phenomenon which sees the term “lesbian” increasingly associ- 
ated with bigotry, narrow-mindedness and marked as outdated; or alter- 
natively in calls to rehabilitate the term by making it more “inclusive”? of 
diverse gender identities and sexualities (Bendix 2019; Ellis 2015).? While 
there has been little academic work which explores how these assump- 
tions, associations and renegotiations play out on the ground, there has 
been recent media interest indicating that lesbian women often feel excluded 
from “queer” terminology and spaces (Jones 2018; Obiwanne 2018; Water- 
house 2015). These academic and public dialogues suggest increasing ten- 
sions around the labels used to describe women who have intimate, sexual 
or romantic relationships with other women: labels that carry political and 
personal associations with them. 

In this book, I talk about lesbian desire and lesbians—interchanged with 
terminology such as female-female sexuality or same-sex attracted women— 
for both practical and political reasons. Practical, because while the term 
“queer woman” can denote a range of sexual practices and gender identi- 
ties, what I analyse here is the representation of women’s sexual or romantic 
practices and desires being directed towards other women. Political, because 
these discussions of lesbian representation and sexuality are understood in 
the context of a feminist critique of patriarchy. While many who analyse 
queer representations and sexualities do so with a feminist lens, as discussed 
in Chapter 1, queer politics is not inherently feminist. In talking about les- 
bian women, I draw on and situate these discussions within a legacy of 
feminist analysis that has understood lesbian lives and experiences to be 
shaped in particular ways by patriarchal forces that simultaneously oppress 
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and consume lesbians as women and as homosexuals, and at the intersec- 
tion of those two categories, as same-sex attracted women (Kitzinger and 
Wilkinson 1995; Menasche 1998; Rich [1980]1984; Wittig 1992). 


Education and analysis in the 1970s and 1980s 


References to female-female sexuality in Cleo and Cosmopolitan in 1973 
and 1983 tend to be factual or educative in nature. Unlike the more sensa- 
tionalist discussions from 1993 onward (explored in the subsequent sec- 
tions of this chapter), the 1973 and 1983 editions of the magazines largely 
adopt an explanatory tone when addressing female—-female sexuality. Yet, 
despite an overtly tolerant approach, at times prejudiced attitudes seep 
through, perhaps suggesting that the magazines were not always as socially 
progressive as they saw themselves (Le Masurier 2009; Scanlon 2009), or 
reflecting the fact that the lesbian and gay rights movement was still in its 
infancy (Borstelmann 2012). However, the location of discussions of lesbi- 
anism within a political context, particularly throughout the 1973 editions 
of Cleo, as well as the dual emphases on education and tolerance evident 
across both decades lend weight and visibility to female-female sexuality in 
a way that is less evident in the magazines from later decades. 


References to female-female sexuality in the 1970s: progressive 
politics and enduring prejudice 


Within the data, there appears to be a distinction between the references 
to female-female sexuality in Cleo as compared to those in Cosmopolitan 
in the 1973 and 1983 editions. Cleo discusses female—female sexuality in 
ten separate articles across the three magazines studied from 1973, some 
of which provide extended analyses, while Cosmopolitan briefly mentions 
lesbianism, bisexuality or (non-male-specific) homosexuality on only six 
occasions.* References to lesbianism in Cleo frequently fall either within 
content of a political nature and works of social commentary, or in the 
“Cleo adviser” column. Conversely, references in Cosmopolitan are circum- 
stantial, rather than central to an article, are less outwardly supportive of 
lesbianism, and rarely engage with social or political questions. Historian 
Megan Le Masurier (2009) argues that Cleo was the least conservative Aus- 
tralian women’s magazine available between the late 1960s and early 1980s, 
instead embracing a popular feminism that straddled the gap between wom- 
en’s liberation and traditional understandings of Australian womanhood. 
This more progressive outlook by Cleo may explain the difference between 
the two magazines identified here. 

As outlined in Chapter 1, the 1973 magazines were published within 
a volatile and rapidly changing social sphere. Political scientist Stephanie 
Slocum-Schaffer (2003, 168) characterises the seventies as a “cultural earth- 
quake”, a time when “many groups . . . fought for change or resisted it”. 
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Yet, it is important to acknowledge that 1973 was very early in the evolution 
of lesbian and gay rights. Although there had been some political organis- 
ing earlier in the 20th century, the 1970s marked a new phase whereby 
homosexuals and their struggles for rights became increasingly visible and 
accepted (Borstelmann 2012; Willett 2000). The iconic 1969 riot at the 
Stonewall Inn in New York is understood as a turning point in this strug- 
gle, after which the lesbian/gay rights movement became more crystallised, 
organised and prominent (Borstelmann 2012). Historian Graham Willett 
(2000, 108) pinpoints September 1973 as the “high point of the first wave 
of gay and lesbian activism” in Australia. However, it was not until Decem- 
ber 1973 that the American Psychiatric Association removed homosexuality 
from the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of mental disorders (Borstel- 
mann 2012). As such, all of the 1973 magazines in this study, although 
published within the context of burgeoning lesbian and gay visibility and 
political action, were located in an environment where homosexuality was 
still officially considered a mental illness. 

One particularly potent example of the location of lesbianism within 
discussions about society and social change can be found in the July 1973 
edition of Cleo, where an entire article is dedicated to discussing lesbian 
mothers in the US. Although the article is framed in terms of investigat- 
ing whether negative implications exist for children raised by lesbians, the 
majority of the content serves to rebut this proposition, challenging ste- 
reotyped assumptions and instead suggesting that lesbian families are not 
radically different from heterosexual ones. The central family profiled by the 
author, consisting of two women in a relationship and the biological child 
of one of them, raised by both women from an early age, is described as 
“just like any other young family”, “typical” and “normal”. A backdrop of 
rapid social transformation frames the personal journeys of the two women 
and the choices they made in their lives; the author asserts that a “radical 
change” has taken place within the homosexual community in recent years, 
leading it to become more public and more political. 

Yet, despite this tolerant, progressive attitude towards lesbian mothers, 
lesbianism remains clearly subordinate to heterosexuality with Cleo. This 
secondary status is identifiable in the “Cleo adviser” agony aunt columns 
from 1973. Each advisor section includes letters from young women who 
identify as bisexual asking for advice. The response given in each case 
reflects a simultaneous tolerance towards, and trivialisation of, women’s 
attraction to other women. The March issue of Cleo includes a letter from 
a 22-year-old woman who explains she has been “happily married for two 
years”, but has lately been “developing bisexual tendencies”, including 
exploring such attraction physically through “heavy petting with a lesbian 
girl friend”. The advice given to the young woman does not condemn either 
her self-professed bisexuality or lesbian relations more broadly. However, at 
the same time, it serves to minimise her attraction to women, suggesting it 
may be the result of “something lacking” in her sexual relationship with her 
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husband. By assuming that female—female sexuality is the result of unfulfill- 
ing relationships with men, the response positions heterosexuality as the 
default, normal and healthy form of sexual expression and consequently 
invalidates lesbian desire, thus reinforcing the compulsorily heterosexual 
content identified in Chapter 2. 

In contrast to these examples from Cleo, the six references to female— 
female sexuality in Cosmopolitan from 1973 are notably briefer and less 
analytical. None of the references are openly supportive of non-heterosexual 
relationships, nor are they situated within a socio-political context; rather, 
lesbianism or bisexuality is mentioned briefly in passing, or a general refer- 
ence to homosexuality is made in a context surrounded by heterosexual con- 
tent and left unexamined. One such example occurs in the November 1973 
edition of Cosmopolitan. In an article about women who are very giving of 
their emotional and practical support (“When they say jump, I jump”), two 
“devoted women friends” are described as having a strong bond, but the 
article explicitly states that they are “not lesbians”. This distancing from 
lesbianism suggests an enduring prejudice; there appears no other reason 
to clarify the nature of the women’s relationship. This sort of reference, 
while not openly derogatory towards female-female sexuality, does imply a 
greater level of conservatism than the more actively positive, lengthy discus- 
sions in Cleo. 

These vignettes from the 1973 magazines demonstrate that non- 
heteronormative forms of sexuality within the magazines are at times tol- 
erated and supported, but also frequently marginalised in comparison to 
heterosexuality. Despite articles in Cleo preaching tolerance of female— 
female sexuality, even to the point of actively refuting problematic stereo- 
types, it remains clear that heterosexuality is the norm. The dominance of 
hetero-monogamy is even more strongly evident in Cosmopolitan, as non- 
heterosexual relationships are barely acknowledged. When they are, the 
content is brief and sometimes problematic. Although never actively deni- 
grated, at times female—-female sexuality is invalidated through articles that 
trivialise or marginalise it, hence solidifying the primacy of heterosexuality 
in the magazines. 


Diminished visibility in the 1980s 


Lesbianism becomes less visible in the 1983 editions of both magazines. 
At the same time, there appears to be a slight shift from the socio-political 
analysis of 1973 to more educative references, or brief, passing references. 
The diminished visibility of female-female sexuality in 1983 is potentially 
attributable to several factors, such as a more conservative global political 
scene and the very early impact of AIDS (Marsden 2012; Willett 2000). 
Interestingly, however, several references to female—female sexuality serve to 
downplay identification with a lesbian label, instead presenting some level 
of lesbian attraction as part of a healthy heterosexual spectrum of desire. 
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Perhaps this can be read as a presage of the appropriation and eroticisa- 
tion of lesbian desire by heterosexuality identifiable in later decades and 
explored in the subsequent sections of this chapter. 

After the progressive social outlook of the previous two decades and the 
gains made by various social movements (Borstelmann 2012), the 1980s 
are often characterised as a decade of renewed conservatism in the West, 
alongside decreased visibility of social causes (Marsden 2012), as discussed 
in Chapter 1. This renewed conservatism can be identified in responses to 
the General Social Survey, a longitudinal research project in the US which 
tracks social attitudes, which in the decade between 1978 and 1988 saw 
rising conservatism alongside a concomitant decline in positive attitudes 
towards homosexuality (Marsden 2012, 133). While the Australian politi- 
cal climate was not quite as steeped in religious conservatism and right-wing 
rhetoric as the US and UK (Altman 2013), as elsewhere, the AIDS epidemic 
of the 1980s had a profound effect on attitudes to gay men in particular, and 
lesbians by association (Robinson 2010; Willett 2000). Despite this ongo- 
ing struggle, however, the lesbian and gay rights movement in Australia 
saw a shift during the 1980s from “protest [to] celebration” (Willett 2000, 
202). This confluence of circumstances—increased conservatism, decreased 
visibility, AIDS and shifting priorities—are likely contributing factors in 
accounting for the reduced association between female-female sexuality 
and social commentary articles in the 1983 magazines. 

The articles in the 1983 editions of Cosmopolitan analysed only include 
a single direct reference to lesbianism, alongside two broader nods to same- 
sex attraction, made in passing. The only direct reference to lesbianism is 
made in a short satirical column in the July edition entitled “Wait before 
you tell him that”. It is notable that the only use of the term “lesbian” in the 
1983 editions of Cosmopolitan is located in this small side column that is 
not listed on the edition’s contents page. In the column, the author jokingly 
suggests that telling your male partner that “the lesbian encounter you had 
last week still makes you feel a little funny” should be avoided, alongside 
such embarrassments as telling him you have “seen Snow White 38 times” or 
“you have never shaved your legs and don’t intend to start now”. Although 
the tone is tongue-in-cheek, the association made here between lesbianism 
and other missteps that may be unappealing to a male partner suggests a 
lingering discomfort with female-female sexuality within the 1983 editions 
of Cosmopolitan. While the number of articles that discussed female-female 
sexuality in Cleo similarly halved from ten in 1973 to five, the ongoing dis- 
parity between the number of references to female—female sexuality in the 
two magazines suggests that the relative conservatism of Cosmopolitan as 
compared to Cleo remained a factor in 1983.° 

One of the few articles in the 1983 editions of Cleo that mentions same- 
sex sexuality is a quiz to “Test your sex IQ” in the September 1983 issue. 
Among many questions pertaining to heterosex are several that appear 
designed to clarify knowledge or debunk myths about homosexuality. 
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However, despite appearing designed to present an objective, informed per- 
spective on homosexuality, answers to two quiz questions also serve to dis- 
courage lesbian identification, instead positing that some level of same-sex 
desire is a natural part of heterosexuality. One of the questions, for instance, 
asks whether “homosexual relationships in childhood or youth indicate 
homosexual tendencies, and people who have had such relationships should 
accept being homosexual or bisexual. True or False”, with the answer being 
given as “False. A person must not accept being categorised in this way, and 
should not categorise himself or herself so. Human behaviour cannot be 
forced into such narrow patterns”.’” Although this question and its response 
are not openly discriminatory towards same-sex attracted people, it appears 
to discourage understanding one’s sexuality as anything other than hetero- 
sexual and thus trivialises same-sex experiences as simply another facet of 
heterosexuality. This reassertion of compulsory heterosexuality by subsum- 
ing same-sex attraction into heteronormativity in 1983 can be seen to a 
greater extent in the subsequent decades of the magazines, analysed next. 

The sparse references to female-female sexuality in the 1983 editions 
of the magazines potentially reflect a shift away from the more political 
location of the 1973 editions of Cleo in particular, which were perhaps 
more influenced by the women’s and lesbian/gay liberation movements of 
the 1970s. While the majority of the references to female—-female sexuality 
in the 1983 editions are outwardly supportive of lesbian and gay rights, 
they also arguably serve to complement the overwhelming compulsory het- 
erosexuality of the magazines, discussed in Chapter 2, by distancing the 
average woman’s experience from lesbianism and instead subsuming some 
level of homosexual desire into heterosexuality itself. This appropriation 
of female-female sexuality by heterosexuality becomes increasingly evident 
and eroticised in the 1990s through to the 21st century. 


Lesbian chic in the 1990s 


In the mid-1990s, feminist theorists began to note an upsurge in the cul- 
tural capital attributed to bisexuality and lesbianism. “Lesbian chic” began 
to gain attention with heterosexualised “lipstick lesbians” and bisexuality 
increasingly marketed to heterosexual women through popular culture as a 
desirable, edgy form of sexuality, and placed in opposition to the unattrac- 
tive, unfashionable figure of the political lesbian (Wilkinson 1996b, 293; see 
also Ciasullo 2001). In her 1996 article “Bisexuality ‘a la mode’”, feminist 
critic Sue Wilkinson (1996b, 294) argues that not only were lipstick lesbians 
granted a certain level of cultural cachet, but bisexuality was in fact touted 
as a way for women to add edginess to their (hetero)sexuality or “spice up” 
their sex lives. 

Feminist theorists argue, however, that rather than improving the overall 
visibility and cultural acceptance of lesbianism and bisexuality, the emer- 
gence of lesbian chic in the 1990s merely served to present a heterosexualised, 
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feminised version of lesbianism as “a novelty, a fad”, which was more eas- 
ily consumable by a heterosexual audience (Ciasullo 2001, 577). Feminist 
theorist Ann Ciasullo (2001) argues that lesbians who do not conform to 
the feminised beauty norms of lesbian chic are left further isolated, as the 
figure of the femme lesbian is universalised as representative of lesbianism 
in its totality. Therefore, lesbian chic can be seen as assimilationist rather 
than radical and arguably serves to reinforce gender normative behaviour 
and presentation. In other words, lesbians are acceptable provided they look 
“straight”. Lesbianism in this construction is stripped of its political aspect 
and increasingly positioned as an individual choice based on the expres- 
sion of an innate personal desire, rendering irrelevant a feminist critique 
of compulsory heterosexuality or the political meaning of lesbianism as a 
challenge to heteropatriarchy (Clarke 1983; Diamond 2005; Long 2015). 
In this way, feminist theorists argue that lesbian chic serves to reinforce the 
straight/lesbian binary and ultimately heterosexual dominance, as lesbian- 
ism or bisexuality are presented as transgressive performances that women 
may dabble in to give their sexuality an “edge” (Diamond 2005; Wilkinson 
1996b). 

The emergence of this new lesbian chic discourse, whereby a heterosexu- 
ally sanctioned version of lesbian desire becomes a fashion statement, is 
apparent in the 1993 issues of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. The most promi- 
nent example of this trend is a lengthy article entitled “The new lesbians”, 
located in the October 1993 edition of Cleo. Advertised in large letters on 
the front of the magazine as “the growing list of Hollywood’s famous lesbi- 
ans”, the article opens with the line “lesbian chic is the new sexual revolu- 
tion”. Including a reprint of the August 1993 cover of Vanity Fair, which 
displayed a photo of “scantily-dressed supermodel Cindy Crawford ‘shav- 
ing’ masculine-attired singer k.d. lang” (Wilkinson 1996b, 295),® the article 
goes on to describe lesbianism as the latest “fashion statement”; “if babies 
were the designer accessories of the early 1990s”, the author explains, “now 
it’s a gorgeous pouting gal-pal”. This celebratory language and emphasis on 
lesbianism as trendy typifies the style of content associated with the lesbian 
chic phenomenon. 

A central element of the “New lesbians” article is the way in which the 
celebration of lesbian chic is contingent on hyperfemininity. The author of 
the piece, Maggie Alderson, argues that “what has made the difference” 
in the explosion of lesbian chic has been the advent of “glamorous role 
models” such as Madonna, clearing the way for “Ostensibly Heterosexual” 
women to be open about their attraction to other women.’ These new “lip- 
stick lesbians” (Wilkinson 1996b, 293) are explicitly placed in opposition 
to the overtly political, less conventionally attractive lesbians of preceding 
decades. The author laments the fact that “for so long lesbianism has come 
with a compulsory side-order of left-wing politics, underarm hair and veg- 
etarianism, with a nasty crew cut and pierced nipples thrown in”. Instead, 
she celebrates the idea that “now you can like girls and lipstick too”. This 
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iteration of lesbianism gains power directly via being “straightened out” 
(Ciasullo 2001, 578) and stripped of its politics, as well as by distinguish- 
ing itself from, and thus marginalising, non-heterosexually palatable expres- 
sions of lesbian desire. 

Alongside this celebration of femininity as the cornerstone of the success 
of lesbian chic, heterosexuality remains prominent in the Alderson piece. 
Men’s attraction to the idea of conventionally feminine women enacting 
lesbian sexuality is explored at length, with lesbianism becoming seamlessly 
intertwined with heterosexuality, despite any assumptions that lesbian sexu- 
ality by definition excludes men. “Fact”, writes the author, “two women 
together is the number one male sexual fantasy, something many of us have 
been happy to play up to in private”. The erotic value of “lesbian” sexuality 
to heterosexual men is thus openly acknowledged, while heterosexual wom- 
en’s participation in men’s lesbian fantasies is presented as cheeky, enjoyable 
and common. Lesbianism in this configuration can be interpreted as another 
avenue for male pleasure, one which women may happily pursue in order to 
fulfil their partner’s “number one . . . sexual fantasy”. 

The emergence of “lesbian chic” in the magazines mirrors feminist psy- 
chologist Lisa Diamond’s (2005, 105) findings, which suggest screen media 
examples of lesbian chic are frequently packaged to appeal to the “het- 
erosexual male consumer”. Diamond (2005) argues that female characters 
who engage in lesbian sexuality for the most part remain heterosexually 
available, allowing men the fantasy of joining in and women the safety of 
a return to heteronormativity after their erotic foray into lesbianism. This 
return to the safety of the heterosexual realm is reflected in the Cleo arti- 
cle’s treatment of Cindy Crawford’s involvement in the Vanity Fair cover. 
While the article draws on Crawford’s celebrity to highlight the trendiness 
of lesbian chic, stating, “with images like this in mainstream magazines, it’s 
hardly surprising more and more women are thinking, ‘if it’s good enough 
for Cindy Crawford, it’s good enough for me’”, it also underlines her het- 
erosexuality, adding “and don’t forget she’s got Richard Gere at home”. In 
this way, Crawford’s performance of a hyperfeminine version of lesbianism 
is marketed as fashionable, yet simultaneously grounded in the continu- 
ing safety of heterosexuality. The presentation of lesbianism as something 
heterosexual women may dabble in to add spice to their sexual repertoire is 
consistent with feminist understandings of lesbian chic. 

Celebrity and lesbian attraction are also briefly linked in the July 1993 
edition of Cleo. In an article about celebrity centrefolds, photographer 
Daniela Federici, who did shoots for both Cleo and Playboy, explains that 
Playboy photo editor Marilyn Grabowski “can see that women nowadays 
can be sexy not just for men, but for women as well”. More “tasteful”, 
“fashion sexy” nude photographs of celebrities are positioned as something 
that women are increasingly expected to consume. The link between les- 
bian chic and pornography is significant. Several theorists assert that the 
erotic repackaging of lesbianism for a heterosexual audience draws heavily 
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on pornographic themes (e.g. Gill 2009a). The coupling of women’s increas- 
ing consumption of lesbianism with pornography highlights the ways in 
which the lesbian chic phenomenon arguably relies on the “appropriation 
of female homosexuality” for the male gaze (Kim et al. 2007, 154). A porni- 
fied representation of lesbian sexuality is presented as sexy, not only for men 
but now for women too, suggesting, perhaps, that one way to “please your 
man” (as Cleo and Cosmopolitan constantly encourage women to do) is to 
perform this pornified form of lesbianism. 

Although lesbian chic is not as visible in the Cosmopolitan magazines 
from 1993, this may be partially due to the sample analysed. Letters to 
the “Dear Cosmo” section of the March and July editions show that rel- 
evant material appeared in other issues of Cosmopolitan around the time. 
Several letters discuss the sealed section of the November 1992 edition of 
Cosmopolitan, which included pictures from and discussions about Madon- 
na’s controversial pictorial book, Sex. The book prominently featured the 
performance of lesbian sexuality and is referenced in the Cleo article “The 
new lesbians”. A letter in the July edition of Cosmopolitan tells us that an 
entire article was devoted to lesbianism in the magazine from May. While 
it is unclear from the letter whether the article was similarly focused on 
the “fashionable” aspects of lesbianism, it does suggest that lesbian desire 
became a topic of discussion in 1993, at least in part due to the lesbian chic 
phenomenon. 

The majority of the handful of remaining references to lesbianism in the 
1993 magazines are brief and tend to address either fictional works which 
include lesbian attraction or provide advice to young women who may be 
questioning their sexuality. Problematic understandings of lesbianism can 
be identified in several agony aunt columns in both magazines that fail to 
either assuage women’s guilt or fears around their same-sex attraction, or 
validate lesbianism. The reply to a letter in “Cosmo counsel” (Cosmopoli- 
tan, November 1993) is indicative. It frames a young woman’s lesbian desire 
as the result of “trouble” in her heterosexual relationship: a response remi- 
niscent of the 1973 “Cleo adviser” example given earlier. By positioning 
lesbianism as a misinterpretation of feelings resulting from an unhappy het- 
erosexual relationship, advice columns discount female-female sexuality as 
a viable alternative to heterosexuality. This parallel between the 1973 and 
1993 magazines suggests that despite shifts in surface level discourses, there 
was a lack of substantial change in editorial attitudes towards lesbianism 
across the 20-year time period. 

These contrasting examples of the treatment of lesbianism serve to 
demarcate the strict parameters within which lesbian sexuality is fashion- 
able, or even acceptable. While performances of lesbian chic are hailed as a 
glamorous fashion statement, there is a failure to validate or support those 
who understand themselves to be lesbians. This disjuncture between lesbian 
chic and lesbian lives mirrors gender studies academic Jane Garrity’s (2000, 
196) assertion that the fever surrounding lesbian chic in the 1990s belied 
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“a larger cultural anxiety about the dangers of the lesbian body, exempli- 
fied by the simultaneous embrace of the ‘new femme’ as cutting edge and 
the denunciation of real-life lesbians as perverse and depraved”. The con- 
trast between the treatment of celebrity lesbian chic and the possibility of a 
lesbian or bisexual identity solidifies Ciasullo’s (2001, 578) argument that 
female-female desire is “de-homosexualised” by the marketing of lesbian 
chic and thus made safe for heterosexual consumption. 

The presentation of a feminised, depoliticised version of lesbian sexuality 
as fashionable within the 1993 editions of Cleo ties in with existing research 
which identifies the 1990s as the decade of lesbian chic (Ciasullo 2001; Gar- 
rity 2000; Wilkinson 1996b). However, despite providing visibility to wom- 
en’s same-sex attraction, arguably lesbian chic undercuts “real-life lesbians” 
by further isolating those who do not conform to the feminised lipstick 
lesbian ideal and by appropriating lesbian desire for heterosexual (male) 
consumption. The distinct gap between the heady celebration of raunchy 
celebrity lesbianism and the lukewarm support given to young women writ- 
ing in questioning their sexuality is emblematic of the marginalisation of 
lesbian lives within the magazines. The elation surrounding the emergence 
of a fashionable, heterosexualised, chic version of lesbianism in the 1990s 
magazines is extended in the 2003 magazines, with the performance of 
female-female eroticism for the benefit of men seemingly becoming more 
centralised within all women’s sexual repertoire, and not just the purview 
of celebrities. 


Heteroflexibility and the performance of lesbian sexuality at 
the turn of the century 


Feminist theorists have identified the continued promotion of lesbian chic 
across various media forms into the 21st century. Feminist psychologist Lisa 
Diamond (2005, 104) critiques television and film representations of what 
she dubs “heteroflexibility”,!° the representation of “presumably hetero- 
sexual women . . . experimenting with same-sex sexuality”, arguing that 
it in fact serves to reinforce heterosexual dominance by presenting hetero- 
sexuality as a personal choice, made outside of any socio-political context. 
At the same time, Gill (2008, 2009a) notes that the “hot lesbian” trope 
has become a popular contemporary advertising tool designed to market 
lesbian sexuality to a male gaze. Moreover, this marketing of a particular 
construction of lesbian sexuality for heterosexual male consumption is not 
confined to popular media, but is also becoming an increasingly common 
form of sexual practice. Ethnographic and participant-based research sug- 
gests that heteroflexibility is common among young women, many of whom 
perform same-sex eroticism primarily for the benefit of male peers'! (Alarie 
and Gaudet 2013; Fahs 2009; Hamilton 2007; Jackson and Gilbertson 
2009; Lannutti and Denes 2012; Morgan and Thompson 2011; Rupp and 
Taylor 2010; Yost and McCarthy 2012). Importantly, such performances 
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are also structured through race and class inequalities; in the US college 
party scene, for example, spaces in which heteroflexibility occurs are often 
“controlled by white men” and marked by wealth, with strict demarcations 
around who should participate (primarily white, feminine, conventionally 
attractive women) (Rupp et al. 2020, 344). In the examples of heteroflex- 
ibility within the magazines explored next, the accompanying images simi- 
larly mark heteroflexibility as predominantly white and “hot”. As in the 
dataset more broadly, women of colour are invisibilised. 

This section explores several articles from the 2003 editions of Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan that either epitomise the trend towards heteroflexibility or 
provide an important counterpoint. Ultimately, this section argues that 
articles pertaining to women’s same-sex sexuality present a performance 
of lesbianism centred on heterosexuality and male desire, even as it often 
(ostensibly) excludes them. This re-inscription of heterosexuality onto 
female—-female sexuality is achieved in several ways. At times, explicit links 
are made between lesbian desire and male arousal. Yet, even when men’s 
desire is not explicitly invoked, the framing of articles presents women’s 
same-sex sexuality for the male gaze. Heterosexuality is made prominent 
through emphasising women’s ongoing heterosexual availability, thus ensur- 
ing men’s continued sexual access to women, while heterosexual dominance 
is further reiterated through the rejection of a lesbian identity by women 
portrayed as participating in heteroflexibility. Each of these elements of het- 
eroflexibility within the magazines is explored in turn. 


Explicit links between lesbian desire and male arousal 


The trend towards heteroflexibility is epitomised by two feature articles 
in Cleo detailing titillating stories of lesbian encounters, entitled “Girl-on- 
girl confessions” (March 2003) and “Girl-on-girl sex-fessions” (Novem- 
ber 2003). Despite the overt focus on lesbian sexuality evident in the 
presentation of both articles, heterosexuality and male pleasure remain cen- 
tral to their content and framing. A link between lesbian desire and male 
arousal is made explicit in four confessional tales across the two articles. 
Three stories told by women relate their sexual experience with a woman in 
the context of a threesome situation with a man, while one woman describes 
how the unexpected voyeurism of a man interrupted her outdoor lesbian 
encounter. 

In the November article, “Carly, 22” tells how she and a female friend 
were at a bar “feeling naughty” and both planning to pick up men, but 
instead ended up having a threesome with each other and one man. The 
sexual acts Carly describes as occurring during the threesome appear signifi- 
cantly oriented towards the man’s pleasure. Carly explains how she “helped 
him to enter [her friend] while he and I kissed” before she and her female 
friend “both decided to give him a bit of oral fun”. The primary lesbian 
encounter itself Carly describes as taking place after the man had “passed 
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out”. Carly’s admission that she and her friend were feeling “naughty” 
reflects Wilkinson’s (1996b) idea that participation in lesbian sex by hetero- 
sexually identified women is dubbed erotic due to the supposedly transgres- 
sive nature of stepping outside one’s “natural” sexuality. The emphasis on 
male sexual pleasure and desire in the situation related by Carly also mirrors 
the idea that female—-female sex acts are often performed to titillate men as 
part of a broader selection of skills women may develop to ensure men’s 
arousal (Boynton 2009; McRobbie 2007). 


Framing female-female sexuality for the male gaze 


Although only 4 of 22 confessional stories across the two articles include 
direct references to male arousal due to, or involvement in, the lesbian 
encounter, the performance of lesbianism for a straight, male gaze remains 
integral to the articles’ framing.'* This echoes feminist analyses that high- 
light male desire as central to the presentation of the hot lesbian and het- 
eroflexibility (Fahs 2009; Gill 2009a; Jackson and Gilbertson 2009). The 
“Girl-on-girl sex-fessions” article bills itself as “everything you ever wanted 
to know about girls who love girls”, but retains a commitment to hetero- 
sexuality by adding the coda “plus girlie tricks to try at home with him!” 
The reader here is assumed heterosexual and is being invited into the erotic 
world of “girls who love girls” in order to take her newfound knowledge 
back to tantalise her male partner. The article, located in the “sealed sec- 
tion” of the magazine to highlight the edginess of its content, concludes with 
a space where readers can “write your own sexy story (for him!)”, with sug- 
gested characters including “you, the fantasy girl of your choice and your 
boyfriend”. The preceding lesbian confessional stories are thus reconfigured 
as fodder for men’s sexual arousal. 

Even more clearly oriented towards heterosexual male needs is a subsec- 
tion of the “Girl-on-girl confessions” article that asks “why is the idea of 
watching two women having sex such a turn-on for men?”. The men who 
respond cite reasons such as “four breasts[,] two vaginas, twice the lingerie 
and so on”, the links to porn and voyeurism, the idea that lesbian sexuality 
is “taboo” or the lack of competition from other males. These explanations 
strongly reflect feminist understandings of why straight men are attracted 
to displays of lesbian desire (e.g. Jackson and Gilbertson 2009). Given stud- 
ies show that young, heterosexual women’s motivations for kissing other 
women at parties are often bound up in pursuing attention from men (Alarie 
and Gaudet 2013; Fahs 2009; Hamilton 2007; Rupp and Taylor 2010; Yost 
and McCarthy 2012), the prominence of male desires in an article about 
female—female sexuality can be read as validating heteroflexibility as a tech- 
nique to garner male attention. 

Such emphases on male arousal within two articles seemingly about 
female—-female sexuality arguably serve to reinforce heterosexual dominance 
within the magazines by configuring lesbian sexuality as situated within, or 
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derivative of, heterosexuality. In discussing the figure of the hot lesbian in 
contemporary advertising, Gill (2008, 51, emphasis in original) explains 
that she “is invariably constructed in relation to heterosexuality—not as 
an autonomous or independent sexual identity”. Cindy Jenefsky and Diane 
Miller (1998, 383) argue in their analysis of lesbian pictorial spreads in 
Penthouse that the appropriation of lesbian sexuality by a staunchly het- 
erosexual publication for the pleasure of a straight male audience merely 
serves to “reassert male mastery, reinscribing heterosexual dominance more 
broadly”. Their study found that the visual and narrative content in Pent- 
house’s lesbian pictorials worked in concert to provide “reassurance that 
not only are ‘lesbians’ eventually sexually accessible to men, they always 
sexually desire the phallus; girl-girl sex does not threaten the phallus’ indis- 
pensability to the sexual narrative” (Jenefsky and Miller 1998, 383). 

Cleo is not a pornographic publication directed towards a heterosexual 
male audience and as such both the content and the context are distinct. 
However, in spite of these contrasts, Jenefsky and Miller’s argument remains 
pertinent. In consistently reminding readers that lesbian sexuality is erotic 
for men, lesbianism becomes colonised by heterosexuality and presented 
as “merely another commodity for sale in the (hetero)sexual supermarket” 
(Jenefsky and Miller 1998, 381). In a society (and a publication) where the 
visibility of “real-life lesbians” is severely constricted, the foregrounding of 
male pleasure derived from the performance of lesbianism potentially fur- 
ther restricts lesbians’ ability to etch out a comfortable social space. 


Heterosexual dominance re-inscribed 


Alongside the focus on male arousal within the Cleo articles, heterosexuality 
remains at the forefront through an emphasis on women’s continuing hetero- 
sexual availability. The choice of celebrity women who provide confessional 
quotes in both articles reflects feminist conceptions of heteroflexibility as a 
part-time sexuality (Diamond 2005; Wilkinson 1996b). Of 12 stars men- 
tioned, fewer than half are identified as lesbian by the articles and the majority 
conform to feminine beauty norms, which Ciasullo (2001, 578) notes as key 
to the cultural acceptance of lipstick lesbianism.'* Only two of the celebri- 
ties, J.Lo and Lucy Liu, are women of colour. By continually presenting white, 
“conventionally feminine” women as lesbians, the hot lesbian trope is simul- 
taneously exclusionary and constructed for a “straight, male gaze” (Gill 2008, 
50). Indeed, as sociologist Héléne Frohard-Dourlent (2012, 723) notes, “by 
appropriating rather than rejecting non-normative sexualities, heteroflexibility 
neutralises their power of disruption and maintains heterosexual hegemony”. 

Lucy Liu’s celebrity “confession” in “Girl-on-girl confessions” is indicative 
of this ongoing heterosexual availability. Her quote, rather than expressing 
experience of, or commitment to, female—female sexuality, indicates she has 
merely considered relationships with women, especially when heterosexual 
encounters founder, stating, “when relationships don’t work out with guys 
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you think, ‘God, this woman friend is so wonderful’”. The presentation of 
Liu as a same-sex attracted celebrity, despite the lack of meaningful lesbian- 
ism displayed in her confession, alongside similar celebrity tales, reinforces 
the idea that lesbianism is something that straight women may choose to 
dabble in for its transgressive potential, once again reinforcing men’s ongo- 
ing sexual access and depoliticising female-female sexuality. As Long (2015, 
151; see also McRobbie 2007) explains, “the construction of lesbianism as a 
recreational sexual practice available to heterosexual women has served to 
disarticulate and defang the revolutionary potential of women loving other 
women”, by instead “reframing lesbianism as simply part of the sexual rep- 
ertoire of the sophisticated, modern woman”. 

Heterosexual dominance is further re-inscribed in the Cleo articles 
through the explicit rejection of a lesbian/bisexual identity by participants.* 
In the November article, half of those who share their lesbian confessions 
explicitly state that they are not same-sex attracted, or would not repeat 
the experience. “Colleen, 20” affirms that although her lesbian encoun- 
ter was “heaven” and she would “definitely do it again”, she’s “not gay”. 
This apparent contradiction between Colleen’s enjoyment of her same-sex 
encounter and her assertion that she is “not gay” reflects feminist claims that 
the successful marketing of bisexuality as a glamorous add-on to heterosex 
rests on the idea that it is possible for a woman to be “a weekend lesbian” 
and still retain her “straight identity” (Wilkinson 1996a, 298). As feminist 
psychologists Morgan and Thompson (2011, 26) explain, “maintaining an 
‘exclusively heterosexual’ identity” in this way “reifies the confines of com- 
pulsory heterosexuality”. 

These rejections of a lesbian/bisexual label present lesbianism as a raun- 
chy sexual add-on that does not have to compromise women’s heterosexual 
self-concept.!° Feminist theorists have argued that the results of this may be 
to invisibilise those lesbians who do not conform to traditional heterosexual 
beauty norms and depoliticise questions of sexual identity by excising social 
context (Ciasullo 2001; Diamond 2005; Long 2015; Wilkinson 1996b). As 
Kitzinger and Wilkinson (1995, 98) note, the social context of compulsory 
heterosexuality is a significant factor in women’s sexual self-identification, 
given that “in becoming lesbians, women are assuming an identity that they 
were taught to avoid”. They go on to explain that “most women, as girls, 
are encouraged to conform to norms of femininity and heterosexuality” 
and that consequently, “the fear and horror invested in the single word les- 
bian is such that women who are passionately involved with other women 
sometimes continue to construct accounts that maintain their heterosexual 
identity” (Kitzinger and Wilkinson 1995, 98, 100). In this way, the weight 
of compulsory heterosexuality—through both push and pull factors—often 
compels women to remain within the heterosexual sphere. 

Although there is minimal academic work that addresses the reasons 
women choose to reject a lesbian identity, research which does exist suggests 
the social capital associated with heterosexuality through compliance with 
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male needs is key. In the US college party scene, sociologist Laura Hamil- 
ton (2007, 168) explains how women, from their disadvantaged position in 
relation to men, use femininity and heterosexuality to barter “compensatory 
benefits” for themselves. Within this realm, lesbians are multiply disadvan- 
taged. Out lesbians cannot trade on heterosexuality, yet their frequent rejec- 
tion of normative femininity further disadvantages them in a heterosexual 
marketplace dictated by straight male desires, as they are unable to “use” 
their femininity to their advantage. To compound these dual disadvantages, 
Hamilton (2007, 160) describes a “preference for social distance from lesbi- 
ans” among the vast majority of the heterosexual female college students in 
her study, leaving lesbian women further isolated. 

In her 1998 book Leaving the Life: Lesbians, Ex-lesbians and the Het- 
erosexual Imperative, feminist writer Ann Menasche attempts to unpack, 
through interviews and survey data, the reasons why women abandon a 
lesbian identity and “return” to heterosexuality. Her findings suggest that 
social convenience, the pressure of heteronormative paradigms and institu- 
tions and the desire to avoid oppression figure strongly in women’s decisions 
to pursue heterosexual relationships.'© The women Menasche (1998, 67, 
74, 79) interviews talk about the “ease of being in the world” as a hetero- 
sexual and the “reduced hassle”; they describe the inherent comfort of “fol- 
lowing the program” and thus not having to “feel cut off from the rest of 
the world”. Similarly, by abnegating lesbian identity, the women portrayed 
in Cleo and Cosmopolitan are (consciously or otherwise) capitulating to 
the pressure of compulsory heterosexuality. Lesbian sexuality is made safe 
within the magazines—both for men, whose heterosexual desire and appro- 
priation of female sexuality remain dominant, as well as women, who are 
sheltered from the stigma associated with a lesbian identity—when it is situ- 
ated as an adjunct to heterosexuality. 

This safety of lesbian desire when appropriated by heterosexuality is dem- 
onstrated by 32-year-old “Sarah” in an article from Cosmopolitan, Novem- 
ber 2003, about having a crush on your best friend.'” Sarah describes how, 
after having “been in a series of relationships with men”, she began to fan- 
tasise about her friend, “Isobel”, a fact that made her feel “confronted”. 
Sarah goes on to explain that she “never had the courage to do anything 
about [her attraction to Isobel]” and suggests that this failure to act on her 
fantasies indicated a lack of adequate desire for her friend. This mirrors 
Diamond’s (2005, 108, emphasis in original) assertion that heteroflexibil- 
ity renders questions of sexual identity as “fundamentally personal choices 
about love, desire, and fulfilment that have little or no social context”. 

Sarah’s lesbian fantasies are ultimately made safe in the Cosmopolitan 
article by relocating them within heterosexuality. Sarah’s story, and the arti- 
cle itself, concludes with the following anecdote: 


“As it happened, I fell in love with a man six months later and we’re still 
together,” Sarah says. “I embrace my fantasy world and bring it into 
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play in my sex life by recounting my lesbian fantasies to my boyfriend— 
we both get turned on by this. I now allow myself to explore that part of 
myself through my fantasies and, fortunately, it’s completely guilt free.” 


After her flirtation with lesbian attraction while single, Sarah finds stabil- 
ity in her heterosexual identity through a hetero-monogamous relationship. 
Her lesbian desire is acceptable when placed in the context of heterosexual- 
ity and in the service of male pleasure; only when co-opted by heterosexu- 
ality can such desire be stripped of its “cringe” factor and the associated 
“suilt”. 


Road-testing threesomes: a counterpoint 


It is important to note that not all references to female-female sexuality in 
the issues of Cleo and Cosmopolitan from 2003 dovetail with accounts of 
heteroflexibility. “Road-testing threesomes” in Cosmopolitan, March 2003, 
marks a fissure between the heteroflexibility literature and the content of the 
magazines. Two of three scenarios related in the piece describe ménage-a- 
trois situations involving two men and one woman, while in the sole exam- 
ple that does explore the traditional two-women-one-man threesome, the 
woman relaying the story displays anger and hurt at the situation. Instead 
of being portrayed as a titillating, transgressive experience, “Tina” describes 
how the encounter, which began as an experiment in same-sex attraction 
between her and her close friend “Rochelle”, descended into a threesome 
that left her feeling used. 

Initially, when Rochelle’s boyfriend “Franz” joined the two women, Tina 
was annoyed at the intrusion, but accepted it. However, when the couple 
initiated coitus, Tina explains she “felt like a spare part” and therefore left 
the room. Tina concludes her tale by saying she “can’t believe how con- 
ceited [Franz] was to barge in”. Despite describing the threesome as “con- 
sensual”,'® Tina makes the point that: 


he never asked us if he could join us . . . he crossed boundaries he 
shouldn’t have and, when he later sidled into the bathroom while I was 
in the bath, I was furious. He seemed to think he had won rights to my 


body. 


This disgust with the male invasion of a lesbian encounter is in stark con- 
trast to many of the examples analysed here that present heteroflexibility as 
raunchy and desirable. 

Despite being more critical of male sexuality than the Cleo confessional 
articles, and indeed more critical than the majority of sexual discussions in 
either Cosmopolitan or Cleo, in many ways the “Threesomes” article still 
corresponds with the existing literature on women’s magazines. The reader 
is assumed to be heterosexual, as “your partner” is referred to as “him”, 
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while the cautionary tales all suggest that threesomes are not for the faint 
of heart, instead once again placing hetero-monogamy on a pedestal as the 
most desirable form of sexuality.!° Despite the fact that the majority of the 
stories in the article depict two men and one woman, the erotically charged 
image that accompanies the article shows a close up of two women kissing, 
with a man poised to join in. The framing of the article also draws on the 
idea of the threesome as cheeky or transgressive, in contrast to the content, 
with the tagline of the article playfully reading, “three in the bed and the 
horny one said”. While the content may critique male sexuality and suggest 
women proceed with caution, the framing and imagery nonetheless present 
threesomes as erotic and edgy. 

Interestingly, a similar article to “Road-testing threesomes” can be found 
a decade later in the March 2013 edition of US Cosmopolitan. In the arti- 
cle, entitled “So, you’re thinking about a threesome”, five different confes- 
sional scenarios are relayed by women, with varied outcomes. However, like 
Sarah’s “cringe”-worthy crush mentioned earlier, several of the confessional 
tales re-inscribe hetero-monogamy as the “safe” place for sexual expres- 
sion, rendering lesbian desire benign through its role as fodder for hetero- 
sexual coupling. It is interesting that such continuity can be identified from 
2003 to 2013 and across continents. Despite surface-level fluctuations, the 
compulsory heterosexuality identified in Chapter 2 and the presentation of 
women’s sexuality—whether oriented towards men, other women or them- 
selves—as primarily for masculine consumption, continues to resonate. 

The examples analysed demonstrate the way in which lesbianism within 
the 2003 magazines is often presented as an erotic adjunct to heterosex- 
uality. Such representations of lesbian desire fail to present lesbianism as 
a viable sexuality within the world of the magazines, thus reasserting the 
compulsory nature of heterosexuality by configuring heterosexual identity 
as “the only option” (Morgan and Thompson 2011, 16). If lesbianism is 
presented as something that can be performed on the side by heterosexual 
women, heterosexuality maintains its dominance by co-opting the alterna- 
tives. Thus, the primacy of male desire for, and sexual access to, women 
remains unchallenged. 


Having a “girl crush” and the simultaneous visibility 
and erasure of lesbianism in the 21st century 


Appropriation of female-female sexuality through 
the “girl crush” 


The use of the phrase “girl crush” emerges as a key theme in the 2013 edi- 
tions of the Australian magazines. However, the term first appears in the 
dataset in the July 2003 issue of Cosmopolitan, where an entire article is 
dedicated to the phenomenon of “Girl crushes”, describing how they oper- 
ate and giving pseudo-scientific explanations for why women (and not men) 
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become “innocently infatuated” with members of their own sex. The non- 
sexual nature of such infatuations is made clear by the article, which states 
“it’s not like you want to have sex with her” and “doesn’t mean you have 
lesbian longings”; rather, having a girl crush is understood as a “purely 
platonic” form of admiration for another woman that manifests as more 
like a crush than the way men look up to other men. It is interesting that an 
entire article in Cosmopolitan from July 2003 is dedicated to unpacking girl 
crush as a term and reassuring women that a girl crush does not compro- 
mise their commitment to heterosexuality. The term is much more casually 
employed in the 2013 editions of both Cleo and Cosmopolitan, suggesting 
that it became increasingly commonplace during the intervening decade. 

Although analysis of the 2013 magazines produced fewer examples of 
the eroticisation of lesbianism than the 2003 editions, a new discourse of 
the girl crush can be seen to emerge. The term girl crush or references to 
having a “celeb crush” on a female celebrity were identified a total of 11 
times (out of 17 total references to female-female sexuality) in the 2013 
Australian editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan studied. Although this play- 
ful, light-hearted allusion to female—-female sexuality seemingly indicates a 
normalisation of same-sex attraction, it may also serve to trivialise lesbian- 
ism as a functioning, legitimate form of sexuality. It is interesting to note 
that in the US editions, however, the discourse was less prevalent, with only 
2 of 11 references to female—female sexuality using the language. References 
to lesbian desire within the US magazines are explored further later on, in 
the section on support for lesbian rights. 

A typical example of the use of the term girl crush can be found in the 
introduction to an interview with British musician Ellie Goulding in the 
March 2013 edition of Cleo (“As good as Goulding”), in which the author 
writes, “with her pink hair, crazy-beautiful voice and hot new album Hal- 
cyon, we feel a girl crush coming on”. Although the carefree use of the 
phrase “girl crush” implies a level of comfort with homosexual relations not 
evident in many of the earlier editions of the magazines—as it would seem 
to dissolve any stigma associated with same-sex attraction—the conflation 
of lesbian desire with platonic admiration of a celebrity or the appreciation 
of a particular “look” potentially serves to make light of the emotions and 
challenges experienced by young women who encounter sincere same-sex 
attraction.” In this way, lesbianism is invalidated as a form of sexuality and 
instead equated with aesthetic value and admiration, emotions often viewed 
as less important or meaningful than sexual desire and romantic love. Thus, 
use of the term girl crush in the 2013 magazines, unlike the raunchy hetero- 
flexible content in 2003, hints at female—female sexuality at the same time as 
it disavows same-sex sexual attraction and reaffirms heterosexuality. 

The girl crush discourse appears more pervasive than the heteroflexibility 
of the 2003 editions. A profile of actress Zooey Deschanel in the July 2013 
edition of Cosmopolitan includes a survey completed by the actress, con- 
taining a multiple-choice question asking which of four named female 
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celebrities Deschanel has “a total girl crush on”. That the girl crush has 
become a routine question to be asked of celebrities demonstrates its nor- 
malisation. As these examples show, the sentiment behind the girl crush 
is less erotically charged than the lesbian chic and heteroflexibility identi- 
fied in the 1993/2003 editions. Instead, girl crush discourse gains edge by 
being suggestive of lesbianism, but in a way that is trivial and stripped of 
its sexuality. 

This resonates with feminist psychologists Megan Yost and Lauren 
McCarthy’s (2012) finding that young college women who participate in 
heteroflexibility frequently describe their actions as a non-sexual expe- 
rience. Moreover, as many of the young women who participated in the 
study admitted to performing lesbian sexuality to garner male attention, 
Yost and McCarthy argue that the young women’s behaviour constitutes 
a form of heterosexism. Drawing on the work of Hamilton (2007), they 
explain, “when women display same-sex sexuality for a heterosexual male 
audience, the effect is a space in which lesbians would not feel comfort- 
able” (2012, 14; see also Rupp et al. 2020). Given that many of the young 
women labelled their participation in displays of female—-female sexuality as 
“funny” and “something that men enjoy watching”, rather than as “indica- 
tive of lesbian desire or identity” (2012, 14), such performances of lesbian 
sexuality actually serve to foster a homophobic environment by reinforc- 
ing femininity, underscoring women’s ability to capture men’s attention and 
denigrating lesbian women. 

Having a girl crush can be read as operating in a similar manner. A girl 
crush constructs a form of lesbianism-lite that is stripped of its sexual or 
emotional meaning; female—female sexuality is appropriated for heterosex- 
ual use, by alluding to lesbianism in such a way as to actually strip it of its 
homosexuality. Through the repeated use of this language, female—female 
sexuality is at once made more prominent and normalised, while simul- 
taneously dispossessed of its sexuality, let alone any of its socio-political 
implications. In 1983, Black lesbian feminist Cheryl Clarke (1983, 128; see 
also Bunch 1997) forcefully argued that, “for a woman to be a lesbian in 
a male-supremacist, capitalist, misogynist, racist, homophobic, imperialist 
culture... is an act of resistance”. The de-sexualised nature of the girl crush 
extinguishes this rebellion, instead infusing the concept with the comfort 
of heteronormativity. Girl crushes present a non-threatening flirtation with 
female-female sexuality that neutralises the destabilising potential of les- 
bian politics, which pose a “serious threat” to compulsory heterosexuality 
(Long 2015, 151). The girl crush discourse, like heteroflexibility and lesbian 
chic before it, neatly defuses this threat through heterosexual annexation. 

Ethnographic and interview-based research with young, heterosexually 
identified women who participate in displays of female-female sexuality 
suggest that not only are such performances often designed to attract male 
attention, they also frequently coexist with actively homophobic sentiments. 
Hamilton’s (2007) study of erotic hierarchies among college women found 
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that those ostensibly heterosexual young women who were most likely to 
participate in same-sex eroticism for the benefit of men were also those who 
maintained the most distance from out lesbians on campus and held more 
homophobic views. This seeming disjuncture between belief and practice is 
supported by gender studies academic Breanne Fahs’ (2009, 444) study of 
women’s performative bisexuality, in which she found that 69% of the het- 
erosexually identified participants “reported same-sex attractions or experi- 
ences”, while “a full 37% of those women . . . reported homophobic views 
about the LGBTQ community”. 

These studies suggest that, in the early 21st century, lesbian sexuality was 
increasingly co-opted into heterosexuality in a way that, despite making les- 
bianism more visible, may have the dual effect of failing to challenge homo- 
phobia and further marginalising out lesbians. The girl crush potentially 
represents an even more stripped down, but more accessible, version of this 
performance of lesbianism. Where the studies cited detail performances 
of lesbian sexuality from which women’s sexual pleasure and desire have 
been excised, labelling appreciation for a female celebrity’s talent as hav- 
ing a girl crush further removes lesbian sexuality from the equation by not 
even including its performance. While in 2003 heteroflexibility appeared 
racy, the girl crush appears to invisibilise female-female sexuality, even as 
it seems to accept it. This perhaps underscores a lingering anxiety around 
women’s same-sex sexuality, even a form of veiled homophobia analogous 
to the use of the phrase “no homo” among young men wishing to distance 
themselves from homosexuality (Brown 2011), as the term girl crush simul- 
taneously invokes and dissociates the user from female—female desire. 

The configuration of women’s platonic admiration for other women 
in terms that imply romantic or sexual attraction through the use of the 
term girl crush can be seen to invisibilise lesbian desire by “simultaneously 
acknowledg[ing] and disacknowledg[ing] the actual material existence of 
lesbian lives and lesbianism” (Cottingham 1996, 3). As feminist artist and 
cultural commentator Laura Cottingham (1996, 3) argues regarding the les- 
bian chic era in the 1990s, “such representations [of lesbianism] literally 
act out a simple disappearance ritual whereby a ‘lesbian’ is presented and 
then eliminated: that is, made into a heterosexual female and/or otherwise 
expunged”. The same can be said of the term girl crush; by reconfiguring 
having a crush on another woman as a platonic act of heterosexual women, 
lesbian sexuality is made invisible and lesbian desire is subsumed into het- 
erosexuality. Despite the casual use of the phrase girl crush in the 2013 
magazines suggesting, on the surface, an increased level of comfort with 
lesbian sexuality, a feminist analysis reveals that it may in fact contribute to 
the invisibilisation of female—female sexuality in the magazines by present- 
ing it as a (platonic) adjunct to heterosexuality. 

Although the eroticisation of lesbian sexuality apparent in the 2003 edi- 
tions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan and the lesbian chic of 1993 appear less 
prevalent in the 2013 editions, a handful of examples were still identified. 
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An article in Cosmopolitan from November 2013 entitled “Songs that make 
you go... whaaat?!” purportedly provides the “true meanings” of seven 
well-known “head-scratchers”. One of the decoded songs is Lady Gaga’s 
2008 single “Poker Face”. Cosmopolitan discloses that, rather than being 
about a card game, the singer has “revealed its true meaning—she’s sing- 
ing about fantasising about women while having sex with her boyfriend”. 
Lady Gaga, like Madonna and Drew Barrymore in the 1990s and 2000s, 
is another in a long line of “bisexual” celebrities who remain committed to 
heterosexuality. A 2009 article about the singer in Rolling Stone magazine 
explains, “Gaga considers herself bisexual, but her attraction to women is 
purely physical—she’s never been in love with a woman” (Hiatt 2009, n.p.). 
Once again, through celebrity heteroflexibility, female-female sexuality is 
invalidated as a sexual identity and instead reconfigured as an edgy adjunct 
to heterosexuality. 


Support for lesbian and gay rights 


It is important to note that both Cleo and Cosmopolitan in 2013 actively 
situate themselves within a progressive discourse of lesbian and gay rights 
and frequently position themselves as pro-marriage equality. Brief refer- 
ences to such causes are dotted throughout the 2013 magazines, showing a 
perceived liberal attitude to sexual minorities, regardless of any critique that 
can be made of their compulsorily heterosexual content and the girl crush 
discourse. 

The US editions of Cosmopolitan overwhelmingly tout discourses of 
equality and normalisation. Of 11 references to female—female sexuality 
across the 2013 magazines, 7 either confront LGBTQIA+ rights as a politi- 
cal issue, or in some way work to normalise lesbian desire and relationships 
(with a further two using the girl crush terminology identified and the final 
two eroticising lesbian desire as titillating). Perhaps the greater dominance 
of a political framing of lesbian relationships within the US magazines as 
compared to the Australian magazines can be read as linked to a politi- 
cal lag between the two countries. Australia did not pass marriage equal- 
ity legislation until December 2017; the US achieved (nationwide) marriage 
equality more than two years earlier. Australia also frequently takes its cul- 
tural (and at times political) cues from the States, with movements such as 
#MeToo and #blacklivesmatter originating in the US, before spreading to 
Australia (Donnelly and Scimecca 2017). 

Even more progressive than these nods to equality, several articles across 
both the Australian and US magazines use various techniques which argu- 
ably normalise lesbian relationships. In the Australian context, in two sepa- 
rate articles in the July 2013 edition of Cosmopolitan a lesbian couple is used 
as one of several example relationships through which a particular issue is 
examined. In one of the articles, entitled “Meet, pray, love”, a lesbian cou- 
ple is among several interracial pairs interviewed about the challenges faced 
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by partners with different cultural backgrounds. The example is provided in 
a matter-of-fact way and the two women laugh about the fact that their dis- 
tinct racial and cultural heritage was more confronting to their families than 
their lesbianism. The unceremonious presentation of a lesbian relationship 
as one example of many arguably serves to normalise lesbian partnerships, 
and thus can be read as a positive step for the magazines. Interestingly, this 
is also the only article where racial, ethnic or cultural differences explic- 
itly enter into the discussion of sex and relationships. Although structural 
inequalities such as racism remain unacknowledged in the article, perhaps 
this integration of various axes of difference into sex and relationship con- 
tent in 2013 reflects an awareness of the growing social and organisational 
emphasis on social “diversity” and “inclusive” representation (e.g. Ahmed 
2012), as well as an admission that such axes of difference are relevant to 
sexuality and romance. 

Both articles in the Australian magazines that address lesbian relation- 
ships in a casual, normalising way are located in the same edition of Cosmo- 
politan. As such, it is unclear whether this integration of lesbian stories into 
the editorial content marks a shift away from compulsory heterosexuality, 
or whether it is merely an anomaly. Similarly, while the US magazines con- 
sistently push political arguments about LGBTQIA+ issues or normalise les- 
bian lives and experiences, they undermine such advances through content 
that negates alternatives to hetero-monogamy. Even examples within the 
US magazines that normalise lesbian relationships often underscore the ten- 
sions inherent within the magazines. For example, in the November 2013 
edition of US Cosmopolitan, an article entitled “Role playing for dummies” 
discusses sexual role-play scenarios and tips. In it, “Erin T.” gives role-play 
advice, including a reference to “what type of man or woman in uniform 
turns you on”. This implies openness to lesbian sexuality, normalising a 
female partner as equally as valid as a male. However, given that the remain- 
der of the article refers to readers’ partners with male pronouns, it is hard to 
view this fleeting normalisation as particularly revolutionary. 

Yet, despite these tensions, the continuing visibility of LGBTQIA+ activ- 
ism in conjunction with the progress of marriage equality through ten 
national parliaments since the 2013 magazines were published suggests that 
these articles were part of a broader cultural shift (Donnelly and Scimecca 
2017). In spite of the rise of girl crush discourse, then, vocal support for 
lesbian rights in the 2013 magazines, alongside increased examples of the 
normalisation of lesbian lives, generates a more positive representation of 
lesbian desire than in the previous decade. 


Conclusion 


A marked shift occurs in the way female-female sexuality is discussed in 
Cleo and Cosmopolitan across the four-decade period analysed. The most 
notable change was evident between the references from 1983 and those 
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in 1993, where a factual, analytical perspective gave way to the more sen- 
sationalised presentation of lesbian chic. This more celebrity-based lesbian 
chic of the 1990s evolved into the heteroflexible performance of same-sex 
eroticism in 2003, followed by the advent of the playful yet sexless girl crush 
of 2013. 

Although at first glance female-female sexuality may appear to be increas- 
ingly accepted in the more contemporary magazines, a critical feminist 
analysis exposes the toleration of lesbianism predominantly as an adjunct 
to heterosexuality. In this way, discourses of lesbian chic, heteroflexibility 
and the girl crush, despite appearing counter-hegemonic, fail to subvert the 
hetero-monogamous paradigm that has been dominant since the magazines’ 
inception. Even where the magazines actively pursue lesbian rights, particu- 
larly in the 2013 US editions, this support is often undermined through con- 
tent which continues to assume a heterosexual default and frame sexuality 
as male-centric. Ultimately, such configurations of female-female sexuality 
merely serve to evacuate a structural critique of heterosexuality, invisibi- 
lise those who do not conform to hegemonic femininity, depoliticise and 
trivialise sexual minorities and essentially shore up patriarchal forms of 
heterosexuality through the performance of lesbian sexuality as a type of 
self-objectification designed to garner male attention, or as a heterosexual 
flirtation that is easily discarded. That said, the increasing positive refer- 
ences to female-female sexuality in 2013 do serve to partially disrupt this 
trend, suggesting the potential for greater lesbian visibility in future. In the 
following chapter, the ways in which the magazines lend legitimacy to self- 
objectification by women in the service of male desire is examined in further 
detail through the lens of pornification. 


Notes 


1 Excerpts from this chapter were previously published in: Kate Farhall, “ ‘Girl- 
on-girl confessions!” Changing representations of female-female sexuality in 
two Australian women’s magazines”, Sexualities, 21 (1-2):212-232. Copyright 
© 2017 (Kate Farhall). doi:10.1177/1363460716679388. 

2 Recent political theory scholarship has begun to challenge the practical and 
political utility of the inclusion/exclusion binary, as well as its conceptual logic 
(Dovi 2009). 

3 There is a tension here between a politics of inclusion, and the potential to dilute 
both the meaning and political relevance of terms used to denote social catego- 
ries (Clarke 2006). 

4 A further content analysis was undertaken to identify and quantify references to 
female-female sexuality across the dataset. 

5 Echoing the analysis in Chapter 2, we can see here how the pursuit of a male 
partner entails both the policing of lesbian desire and enforced feminine beauty 
practices. 

6 It is interesting to note that the content of Cleo and Cosmopolitan appears more 
closely aligned in subsequent decades. This may in part be due to the fact that 
while the 1973 and 1983 editions of Cosmopolitan were published by the Hearst 
Corporation, which owns the Cosmopolitan franchise and publishes the US 
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version, from the 1990s, it was published (in agreement with Hearst) by ACP/ 
Bauer Media in Australia, which also owned Cleo. 

It is of course interesting to note that the adoption of a heterosexual label due 
to heterosexual “tendencies” or “relationships” in youth is not characterised as 
“narrow”, thus reaffirming the perceived naturalness of heterosexuality as the 
unquestioned default. 

The cover, and its accompanying article, are emblematic of the way in which 
lesbian chic often serves to reinforce heterosexuality and sex-role stereotypes. 
Although the presentation of an androgynous, out lesbian in mainstream media 
has the potential to defy both compulsory heterosexuality and gender roles, Ray- 
mond (1994, 632) argues that the Vanity Fair spread is more accurately viewed 
as a form of “assimilation” to gender norms by conforming to the “heterosexual 
script” which dictates that a “masculine” partner objectifies and is serviced by a 
“feminine” one. 

It is interesting to note that the author chooses Madonna as her primary example 
of the “new lesbians”. Madonna’s public experimentation with lesbian sexuality 
through, for example, her controversial 1992 book Sex, coupled with her more 
dominant public heterosexual persona (Diamond 2005), makes her emblematic 
of the heterosexual safety net built into the lesbian chic phenomenon. 

This term was originally employed by Essig (2000, n.p.), who explained that a 
person adopting the label heteroflexible “has or intends to have a primarily het- 
erosexual lifestyle, with a primary sexual and emotional attachment to someone 
of the opposite sex”, but that they remain “open to sexual encounters and even 
relationships with persons of the same sex”. However, she notes that the label 
represents “a rejection of bisexuality”, as those who adopt it “root their mar- 
ginal sexual preferences in the safety of heterosexuality”. 

Interestingly, more recent analyses have interpreted such performances as a 
“strategic” use of the available sexual market place and “an expression of wom- 
en’s sexual fluidity” (Rupp et al. 2020, 344; see also Barker et al. 2018). Women 
certainly have variable motivations for, agency within and experiences of par- 
ticipating in such cultures. However, the fact that they do so under conditions of 
white, wealthy heteropatriarchy that shape the subsequent female—female sexual 
interactions, and that such cultures create hierarchies of women’s sexuality and 
continue to marginalise out lesbians, suggests they still fail to effectively chal- 
lenge compulsory heterosexuality, male dominance or homophobia. Situating 
these negotiations of heteropatriarchy as “strategic” risks elevating postfeminist 
individualism, where structural analyses give way to each individual’s sexual 
negotiations (see Chapters 1 and 5 for further discussion of postfeminism). 
There are interesting parallels to be made here between the magazines and Laura 
Mulvey’s (1989; see also Berger 1972) celebrated analysis of the male gaze in 
film. Mulvey (1989, 21, emphasis in original) argues that the cinematic gaze is 
masculine, with women on screen as bearers of the gaze connoting passive, erotic 
“to-be-looked-at-ness”. The same argument could be made for much of the con- 
tent of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. Although their key demographic is heterosexual 
women, women within the magazines are often coded through both text and 
image as sexual objects. 

Interestingly, there is significant crossover between the celebrities Diamond 
(2005) cites in her discussion of media heteroflexibility and those mentioned 
in the Cleo articles. Importantly, in spite of their “openly discussed attractions 
to—and sometimes prior relationships with—women”, Diamond (2005, 108) 
notes, “all of them claim that they doubt they will pursue such experiences in the 
future”, thus reaffirming the primacy of the “hetero” element of heteroflexibility. 
Although this analysis focuses primarily on the exclusion of the possibility of a 
lesbian identity, the rejection of bisexuality is also interesting. By celebrating a 
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form of female-female sexuality that is grounded in heterosexuality through the 
glorification of heteroflexibility and simultaneously rejecting not only lesbianism 
as a sexual identity, but even bisexuality as a label that acknowledges an ongoing 
commitment to female—-female sexuality, the magazines occlude an understand- 
ing of female-female sexuality as a viable, continuing sexual identity, instead 
reinforcing the idea that it is palatable only as an adjunct to a primarily hetero- 
sexual lifestyle. It should also be noted that the analysis in this article does not 
intend to contribute to the erasure of female bisexuality as an identity or a sexual 
practice (Alarie and Gaudet 2013); rather, it is focused on the performance of 
lesbianism or bisexuality which is either presented as non-sexual or designed to 
garner male attention, alongside an analysis of apparent resistance to, or barriers 
that obstruct, lesbian self-identification. 

15 Perhaps this is best theorised through Radner’s (1993, 1999) concept of “tech- 
nologies of sexiness”. Although there is insufficient scope to explore the idea 
further here, this may be a useful framework through which to refract future 
analyses of heteroflexibility. 

16 As Menasche (1998) notes, this emphasis on social pressure is in stark contrast 
to the explanations that are most often publicly presented for returning to het- 
erosexuality, which draw on discourses surrounding the fluidity of female desire, 
personal choice and heterosexual attraction or love. 

17 In contrast to the eroticised portrayals of heteroflexibility, from the outset, this 
article frames women’s same-sex sexuality as distasteful, with the title, “Cringe 
alert! Do you fantasize about your best friend?”, betraying the magazine’s meta- 
phorical recoil from lesbian sexuality. Once again, safety and support are struc- 
tured around a return to compulsory heterosexuality, as the article reassures 
readers that having such fantasies “certainly doesn’t make you a lesbian”. 

18 Feminist theorists have long highlighted the need to problematise notions of 
consent, given that patriarchal systems make it difficult for women, who inhabit 
an inferior social position, to refuse consent to men or to negotiate their sexual 
safety (Dworkin 2006; Fisher 2005; Kelly 1988). Indeed, the fact that consent is 
something given in response to a request and is frequently spoken of as something 
women must “negotiate” betrays the inequality of women’s position. In particu- 
lar, the idea that “consent” and “harm” are mutually exclusive requires critique, 
with MacKinnon ([1989]1991) suggesting that the concept of “unwanted sex” 
is more useful to feminist theorising and activism. However, there is inadequate 
space for this discussion here. 

19 This reflects existing research that suggests women’s magazines encourage read- 
ers to be sexual adventurers, but only within reason—sexual experimentation 
is generally only encouraged within hetero-monogamous relationships and in 
pursuit of male pleasure (Boynton 2009; Gill 2009b; Moran and Lee 2011). 

20 Research demonstrates that LGBTQIA+ youth are at an increased risk of encoun- 
tering problems with education, law enforcement, mental health, substance abuse, 
suicidality and prostitution (Marshal et al. 2013; Savin-Williams 1994). To use 
“girl crush” in a playful, asexual manner seemingly negates this harsh reality. 
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4 “The penis monologues” 


Pornification, male desire and 
aggressive masculinity 


Since the 1970s, the cultural consciousness of much of the West has become 
increasingly saturated by pornography. From the seedy porn cinemas of the 
1970s, to the celebrity sex tapes of the 1990s and 2000s and the creeping 
entrance of pornographic tropes into fashion and sexuality, pornography 
has become increasingly prominent (Dines 2010; MacKinnon 2011; Tyler 
2010). As we move into the 2020s, pornification can be seen in the ubiquity 
of terms such as “food porn” (e.g. Food Porn Daily 2019),! and the rise 
of “sexting” and its correlate “revenge porn” (DeKeseredy and Schwartz 
2016). Both feminist and non-feminist scholars have documented this 
increasingly prominent role played by pornography—and the sex industry 
more broadly—in the construction of contemporary sexuality and popular 
culture (see Chapter 1 for an in-depth discussion). 

While Chapters 2 and 3 investigated the privileging of hetero-monogamy 
as the ultimate, most desirable form of sexual and romantic attachment, 
the current and following chapters focus on the shifting representation of 
heterosexuality. In light of the growing space occupied by pornography and 
the broader sex industry within (particularly) Western culture, as well as 
feminist concerns about its impact on dominant cultural understandings of 
sexuality, it is useful to investigate whether this influence can be identified 
in the content of women’s magazines. Given the significance of women’s 
magazines as both a cultural product and a vehicle of sexual socialisation 
(Ward 2003; Wright 2009), they are potentially a key site of normalising 
the sex industry and associated narratives of men’s sexual entitlement to a 
largely female audience. Moreover, the fact that no pre-existing magazine 
study interrogates longitudinal data through the lens of pornification is par- 
ticularly puzzling, given the phenomenon is rooted in evolving social norms, 
products and practices. 

The analysis in this chapter is organised around key shifts in the represen- 
tation of heterosexuality within the magazines between 1973 and 2013 that 
show signs of pornification. The introductory portion is more descriptive 
in its approach and sets the scene for critique by outlining the evolution of 
direct references to the sex industry in the magazines across the time period 
studied. In light of this evidence of pornification, the chapter then moves to 
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zero in on the growing precedence afforded to male desires within the maga- 
zines, particularly in 2003, drawing links between this shift and the concept 
of pornification. The constant messaging in the 2003 magazines that posi- 
tions sex as something women provide to men, on demand, in order to sat- 
isfy their desires and shore up their masculinity, echoes feminist analyses of 
pornification and the sex of prostitution (see Chapter 1). The final portion 
of the chapter details the move to a more explicit and aggressive sexual- 
ity, again linking such changes to the celebration of aggression and male- 
dominant sexuality prevalent within mainstream pornography. 

Overall, elements of the model of sexuality promoted within the sex 
industry can be identified within the heterosexual content of the magazines. 
Moving chronologically through the dataset, discussions of sex and rela- 
tionships increasingly hinge on three central axes: male desires and women’s 
ability to sexually and emotionally satisfy men; explicit, sensationalised rep- 
resentations of sexuality where “naughtiness” is of increasing value; and 
aggressive sexuality centred on male power and entitlement to women’s 
sexuality. The prominence of each of these three themes peaks in 2003, 
before receding slightly in the 2013 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. 
This chapter suggests that, given the parallels between these shifts in the 
presentation of heterosexuality and the characteristics of pornification and 
porn sex, as identified by feminist theorists, these trends are evidence of 
pornification in the magazines. Ultimately, these changes in heterosexual 
content—epitomised by articles such as “The penis monologues” (Cosmo- 
politan, November 2003), which situate male dominance and pleasure as the 
primary foci of heterosexual coupling—suggest women’s value lies in their 
sexuality and their ability to sexually service men. By placing increasing sig- 
nificance on women’s ability to ensure male satisfaction, and by eroticising 
male aggression, the magazines obstruct a more positive representation of 
female sexuality centred on women’s pleasure and safety. 


The evolution of direct references to the sex industry 


The effect of pornification in Cleo and Cosmopolitan can be seen in the 
evolution of direct references to the sex industry. From limited mentions 
in the 1973 magazines, made briefly in passing, the sex industry becomes 
increasingly normalised in the magazines as we move towards the 2003 edi- 
tions. The 2013 magazines, however, represent a shift in the pornification 
trend, with a return to a more ambivalent presentation. Each of these phases 
is addressed chronologically in what follows. 


Brief, passing references in the 1970s 


References to the sex industry in the 1973 editions of Cleo and Cosmopoli- 
tan tend to be made in passing. Sex industry commentary is not a central 
theme of any article, nor are the merits or role of the sex industry discussed 
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in any depth. Rather, a sector of the industry is simply cited as one facet of a 
broader picture. One such example can be found in a film review located in 
the March 1973 edition of Cleo. The article discusses Woody Allen’s 1972 
movie Everything You Always Wanted to Know About Sex* (But Were 
Afraid to Ask) and briefly mentions that the film includes such taboo topics 
as “prostitution”. No further elaboration is made, nor is any perspective 
given about, or value attributed to, prostitution, aside from indicating its 
illicit nature. Although the context and style of articles containing direct 
references to the sex industry in the 1973 magazines vary considerably, they 
are predominantly brief and value free, as in this example. 

Interestingly, an article in the May 1973 issue of Cosmopolitan breaks 
with the impersonal nature of the majority of references by suggesting tech- 
niques women may employ to provide a “striptease” for their male part- 
ner. Located within an article entitled “Excerpts from Cosmopolitan’s love 
book”, containing tips to readers for how to appear sexy for their men and 
improve their sex lives, the reference to striptease can be seen to presage 
what is to come in the issues of the magazines from later decades, whereby 
elements of the sex industry are increasingly brought into readers’ bedrooms. 

The brief and impersonal nature of the majority of references to the sex 
industry in the editions of both Cleo and Cosmopolitan analysed from 
1973, particularly as compared to those from later decades, are likely a 
function of their historical location. Feminist theorists identify the 1970s 
as the decade when the sex industry, especially pornography, began to 
emerge from the shadows (Dines 2010; MacKinnon [1989]1991). Although 
US Playboy enjoyed success from as early as its inaugural issue in 1953, 
Dines (2010, 2) describes the late 1960s and early 1970s as the magazine’s 
“heyday”. With the advent of Penthouse magazine in 1969 and Hustler in 
1974, this represents a significant growth period for pornographic maga- 
zines (Dines 2010). Moreover, the rise of these magazines is often credited 
with launching pornography’s move into the mainstream, stripping back the 
“sleaze factor” and marketing pornography to a broader, more upmarket 
audience (Dines 2010, 18). Playboy and successors have been credited with 
helping to remove the “shame” from pornography, detach it from negative 
associations and connect it with mainstream ideas and consumer culture 
(Sarracino and Scott 2008, 12). 

However, the 1970s represented only the beginnings of the mainstreaming 
of pornography. Prior to the hastening global interconnectedness and medi- 
atisation of the late 20th and early 21st centuries (Gill 2007; Roberts 2000), 
emerging media trends took longer to filter across the pacific. Penthouse and 
Playboy magazines did not arrive on Australian shores until 1979, and Hus- 
tler did not make its debut until 1996 (National Library of Australia 2016a, 
2016b). The fact that the references to the sex industry in the 1973 maga- 
zines are brief and occur in the context of broader discussions on unrelated 
topics would suggest that the pornographic mainstreaming identified here 
had not yet reached Australian women’s magazines by 1973. In a sense, the 
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1970s represent a tipping point for the widespread cultural acceptance of 
pornography and the sex industry more broadly (MacKinnon [1989]1991). 
This may explain the fact that the sex industry is not particularly prominent 
in the 1973 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. 


Early stages of pornification in the 1980s 


Although references to the sex industry in the 1983 magazines continue 
to be brief, we start to see a trend towards greater integration of the sex 
industry into sexual practice. A certain level of continuity can be identi- 
fied between the sex industry references in the magazines from the 1973 
and 1983 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan: references are brief, varied 
in style and content, do not constitute the main focus of the article and 
do not take a position on the sex industry, generally. One such example 
from the March edition of Cosmopolitan is located in an article about 
strong female actors (“Coming on strong”), wherein Mariel Hemingway is 
identified as portraying “a Playboy Playmate killed by her estranged hus- 
band”. No further comment is offered on the role or on Playboy magazine 
itself. This brief reference in the context of a broader article on a differ- 
ent topic—and which neither celebrates not condemns pornography— 
represents the most prevalent style of reference in the 1983 magazines, 
mirroring those from 1973. 

The early stages of pornification can, however, be identified in the 1983 
editions. A higher proportion of references begin to engage directly with the 
role of the sex industry in the sex lives of readers and their male partners. 
While these references are not as comprehensive or eroticised as those from 
later decades, they represent a midpoint in the evolution of pornification. 
This finding is in concert with feminist assertions that in the 1980s, women 
began to be targeted as a novel pornography market (Jeffreys [1990]1993, 
260). An example of the positive portrayal of sex industry use within a rela- 
tionship can be found in the sealed section entitled “Creative lovemaking”, 
located in the November 1983 edition of Cleo. The article encourages the 
use of pornographic magazines by suggesting that instead of “resent[ing] 
your man” for his use of Playboy, you should read them together, reasoning 
that “if you can’t beat em, why not join them?” 

If women find their partner’s use of Playboy problematic, rather than 
engage him in dialogue about their concerns or attempt to change his hab- 
its, they are encouraged to participate in an activity they are uncomfort- 
able with. Here, male sexual drive discourse (Hollway 1989), the concept 
that men have insatiable, uncontrollable sexual urges that must be fulfilled, 
appears to underpin the logic of this article, as men’s desire for pornogra- 
phy is characterised as something that cannot be “beaten”. This positive 
presentation of sex industry use is problematic from a feminist perspec- 
tive, as female readers are advised to conform to male sexual needs and 
shrug off any misgivings they may have about their male partner’s use of 
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pornography. Yet, this style of article, which positively represents the inte- 
gration of facets of the sex industry into couples’ sex lives, is far rarer in the 
1983 editions of the magazines than in later decades. 


The sex industry, sensationalism and debate in the 1990s 


References in the 1993 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan are character- 
ised by an increasingly sensationalist and more positive presentation of the 
sex industry, as well as by the presence of vigorous debate surrounding its 
ethical and social worth. The sex industry is the central topic of debate in 
several articles of significant length in both Cleo and Cosmopolitan from 
1993, presenting a marked difference from the earlier magazines. An article 
from the October 1993 edition of Cleo entitled “Women in porn” explores 
the world of pornography through the experiences of several women who 
engage in different ways with pornography through their work: a porn per- 
former, a porn producer and a police officer from a “metropolitan police 
pornography squad”. Through sharing the work lives and opinions of these 
three women, the article explores key questions associated with pornogra- 
phy, including its value or harm to women. Although the article does not 
come down explicitly on either side of the debate—instead leaving readers 
to formulate their own conclusions from the women’s stories—the fact that 
this debate is afforded such lengthy discussion suggests that in the 1993 
magazines, pornography was a contentious topic. This debate within the 
magazines mirrors the public and academic debate surrounding pornogra- 
phy that was ongoing in the early 1990s (e.g. Itzin 1992). 

A similarly in-depth article in the November 1993 edition of Cosmopoli- 
tan entitled “Destination sex” details the booming market for sex tourism in 
Thailand. Ethical questions are raised regarding conditions for the women, 
the morality of men who do not inform their partners back home of their 
actions, as well as the spectre of AIDS, although no final judgement is made 
of either the men interviewed or the industry itself. As in the earlier exam- 
ple, readers are left to cast their own judgement based on the evidence. Once 
again, the prominence of this debate and the concerns raised show that 
prostitution and sex tourism were seen as far more important, controversial 
issues by the magazines in 1993 than previously. 

Alongside the centrality of discussions surrounding the production and 
consumption of the sex industry, references to the sex industry in the 1993 
magazines were more salacious than in previous decades. Headlines such as 
“The man women pay $1000 an hour to sleep with” (Cleo, March 1993) 
and “I made a million dollars a year starring in porn videos” (Cleo, Octo- 
ber 1993) grace the covers of the 1993 magazines. Pornography in particu- 
lar is at times positioned as trendy, or at least intriguing, with references to 
the sex industry more predominantly positive than in the older editions. In 
“Do supermodels look better naked?” (Cleo, July 1993), participating in 
a celebrity centrefold is identified as a career-enhancing move for famous 
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women, rather than the derisible misstep it had seemed previously. The arti- 
cle suggests that: 


[where once] the idea of being caught clothesless [sic] in a “soft-porn” 
mag left the whiff of death circling over a starlet’s career . . . today, 
rather than being potentially “lights out”, nude posing is almost like 
receiving the go-ahead to greater success. 


The author goes on to cite several celebrities whose careers were buoyed by 
their appearance in pornographic magazines. 

This increased permissibility of pornography in the 1993 magazines 
reflects both regulatory changes in the Australian sex industry and existing 
accounts of the progress of pornification. In the Australian context, spe- 
cifically, the 1980s and 1990s represent a significant period of sex industry 
growth and normalisation. In 1984, Victoria became the first state to legal- 
ise prostitution, with the Australian Capital Territory and the states of New 
South Wales and Queensland following in 1992, 1995 and 1999 respec- 
tively, alongside a patchwork of laws in the remaining jurisdictions (Sul- 
livan 2007).? Further to this, technological advances in the 1990s allowed 
pornography to enter the home, making its use simpler, more anonymous 
and thus more widespread (Barry 1995). As Barry (1995, 59) writes, “by 
the 1990s, the video cassette recorder” had begun to “bring pornography 
home into the bedroom and private sexual relations”. Barry further sug- 
gests that by the 1990s, the lines had started to blur between the sex seen 
in pornography or bought in prostitution and the sex of “private relation- 
ships” (1995, 59); thus, at this time, the model of sexuality found in the 
sex industry arguably started to become “the normative model for sexual 
behaviour” (1995, 58). The stronger linkage between the sex industry and 
the sex lives of readers that is identifiable in the 1993 magazines is reflective 
of these broader trends. 


Normalisation of the sex industry in the 2000s 


The 2003 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan are littered with references to 
the sex industry, most commonly pornography, which present male use as 
normal and inevitable. An article in the July edition of Cleo that claims to 
reveal the “inside” information on male masturbation ranks “porn films” 
and “porn mags” as first and second on a list of the “top five trouser arous- 
ers”. This normalisation of male use of pornography implies a progression 
of pornification, as the in-depth debates of the 1993 magazines are notably 
absent. 

Alongside this normalisation of male porn use, stripping is also pre- 
sented as a titillating form of entertainment for both men and women. In 
the March 2003 edition of Cosmopolitan, “Behind the G-string: the secret 
life of strippers” details an evening at a Sydney strip club. A group of three 
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female customers, combined with the female “dancers”, are the focus of the 
article. Although the reactions of the three women who have come to view 
the show are varied, women’s consumption of (female) stripping is normal- 
ised through the information that two of the three women had been to see 
female strippers at least five times, and had brought the third woman along 
because she “had never been to a strip club”. In this way, female consump- 
tion of female strippers is presented as a rite of passage. 

As well as demonstrating the growing normalisation of the sex industry, 
this article dovetails with the analysis in Chapter 3, which found that hetero- 
flexibility was touted in the 2003 magazines as a way to spice up a woman’s 
sex life. Here, going to a strip club is characterised as something “fun” and 
“different” for women to do, even something a little risqué that might be 
done “due to drunken, disorderly behaviour”, but not as the product of sex- 
ual desire. Two of the three women are explicitly identified as heterosexual 
through their discussions of how they would feel if their boyfriend attended 
a strip club. This presentation of a visit to a strip club as a fun, mischievous 
experience for couples or groups of women normalises women’s use of the 
sex industry. Moreover, by portraying stripping as fun, edgy and suitable 
for both male and female consumption, this article lends legitimacy to the 
form of sexuality on display in strip clubs, whereby women are exhibited as 
sexual objects and servicers of men (Jeffreys 2009; Lee 2004). 

Not only is the sex industry more normalised in the 2003 magazines, 
its participants and the model of sexuality practised within it are also at 
times glorified as a yardstick against which “good” sex may be measured, 
or a sexual standard to strive for. In an article in Cosmopolitan’s “Guy 
guide” (“What women want to tell you . . . but are too scared to say”, 
March 2003), designed for readers to give to their boyfriends, one woman 
admits that her “secret fantasy” is to dominate her boyfriend because she 
“saw it once in a porn movie and [has] imagined doing it ever since”. Exam- 
ples such as this are dotted throughout the 2003 magazines, and serve to 
normalise pornography and porn sex as an erotic standard to be emulated. 

In the 2003 magazines, stripping is also increasingly brought into read- 
ers’ sexual repertoires. An article in the March 2003 edition of Cleo entitled 
“Sex with clothes on” provides tips for “erotic foreplay” that will have 
“your man... begging for more” and also includes suggestions such as 
giving him “his own private striptease” or “all the thrills of having his own 
lapdancer [sic]”. It is interesting to analyse the model of sexuality that is 
invoked in this article. In both the paragraph pertaining to striptease and 
the section on lap dancing, the woman’s desire or pleasure is excised from 
the equation. Detailed instructions take women through ways to titillate 
their male partner by emulating a stripper, including directions to “stick 
your chest out”. When providing a lap dance, women are encouraged to 
“slick on a little baby oil to give your body a sexy sheen”. However, despite 
this detailed information on how to provide pleasure for “your man”, 
women’s sexual satisfaction remains unaddressed. Rather, the implication 
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is that women’s pleasure lies in pleasuring their male partners, which is a 
central premise of the model of sexuality prevalent within the sex industry. 
This foregrounding of male desire, particularly in the 2003 magazines, is 
explored more extensively in the following section of this chapter. 

This substantial increase in the normalisation and eroticisation of the sex 
industry in the 2003 magazines supports the central premise of pornifica- 
tion literature, much of which was produced in the first decade of the 21st 
century: that the sex industry at this time played an increasingly signifi- 
cant role in the construction of contemporary sexuality and popular cul- 
ture (e.g. Crabbe and Corlett 2010; Dines 2010; McNair 2002; McRobbie 
2004b, 2008; Tyler 2011). As such, these findings indicate that pornification 
occurred in women’s magazines in a parallel fashion to other media formats 
and sectors of society. 


Equivocation in the 2010s 


The sex industry appears to become a more contentious topic again in the 
2013 magazines, with positive and negative representations woven through- 
out both Cleo and US and Australian Cosmopolitan. In contrast to the 2003 
editions, where porn sex was regularly held up as a standard to strive for, 
the 2013 magazines occasionally take a more critical approach. In an article 
about having sex with a new partner for the first time (“Marky does... 
first time foibles”, Cosmopolitan, July 2013), the author, Emma Markezic, 
critiques several embarrassing or undesirable mistakes a man may make 
during a new sexual encounter. Under the subheading “The Pancake”, 
Markezic describes a first-time scenario in which “everything is going swim- 
mingly when suddenly he starts flipping you like a sizzling pancake”. She 
urges men to reconsider this approach, suggesting that it can make their 
female partner “feel like an anonymous orifice”; interestingly echoing radi- 
cal feminist assertions that the sex of prostitution reduces women to a series 
of orifices (e.g. Barry 1995). The segment concludes with the warning that 
“first times are not for trying to recreate a porn movie”. This characterisa- 
tion of porn sex as less than desirable is quite distinct from the eroticisation 
of the industry evident in 2003. 

More critically, gestures towards the darker side of pornography can 
be seen in two in-depth social commentary articles in the US dataset that 
address the issue of image-based sexual abuse (IBSA), colloquially known 
as “revenge porn” (“Fighting back”, US Cosmopolitan, July 2013; “Cosmo 
campaign: end cyberbullying. Revenge porn: shutting it down”, US Cosmo- 
politan, November 2013). These two articles, while not critical of the sex 
industry explicitly, do indirectly raise questions around pornography. Both 
articles focus squarely on consent as the vector of right or wrong—consent 
to participate in sex acts, to be photographed or recorded and for those 
images to be distributed.* In this way, the implication is that such critiques 
do not necessarily apply to the broader pornography industry, where porn 
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performers are widely regarded to “consent” to their participation. Yet at 
the same time, both articles implicitly highlight concerns around the indus- 
try. The focus in both on the ways in which pornographic images are used to 
humiliate women, as well as how the fallout from such attacks can contrib- 
ute to victim-blaming discourses, serve to highlight some of the sex-based 
power dynamics surrounding pornography, while also revealing its misogy- 
nistic narratives. These critical undertones within the articles dovetail with 
sociological analyses of IBSA, which highlight the links to broader forms 
of violence against women, as well as point to the fact that IBSA cannot 
be de-coupled from the pornography industry itself (e.g. DeKeseredy and 
Schwartz 2016). 

In the “Cosmo campaign” article, for example, the fact that the pornog- 
raphy industry is big business and that pornographers financially benefit 
from IBSA obliquely points to the misogynistic capitalism of pornography 
(Dines 2010; Tyler 2011). The author writes that “revenge porn” can mean 
“big business for pornographers, who pay nothing for photos users post 
but profit from ads and user fees”, thus pointing to the ways in which IBSA 
can be difficult to disentangle from the commercial pornography industry 
itself. The making of this link in “Cosmo campaign” underscores the ways 
in which the pornography industry profits from the sexualised degradation 
of women, whether consenting or not, which in turn points to its patriarchal 
values. 

The ways in which such images are used to humiliate and bully, as 
detailed in the articles, also points to the fact that pornography frequently 
sexualises the degradation of women. Without critiquing the sex industry 
directly, the articles lay bare the extent to which the titillation of men is 
fuelled through the subordination of women. This reflects feminist critiques 
of the porn industry itself, which highlight its reliance on sexualised violence 
against women (Bridges et al. 2010) and the eroticisation of their humilia- 
tion and abuse (Tyler 2010, 2011).* 

Yet, despite several more critical representations in the 2013 magazines, 
positive attitudes towards the sex industry are also frequently displayed. 
The “Cleo Q&A” section of the July edition, for example, includes a ques- 
tion from a reader who caught her boyfriend masturbating to pornography. 
The response, from a female sexologist, encourages the young woman to 
“join in with him!”. Instead of addressing the reader’s concern regarding 
her partner’s use of pornography itself, the response normalises male use 
of pornography by brushing aside her anxiety. The sexologist counsels the 
woman to remember “we all have fantasies and we should all be having 
solo sex more often”. As in the 1983 example, and echoing Garcia-Favaro 
(2015), the pornography use itself remains constructed as inevitable and 
unquestionable. 

Not only are contradictory attitudes to the sex industry apparent in the 
2013 magazines, at times they occur within the same article. This serves to 
underscore ambivalence about the industry, while reintroducing a greater 
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level of debate than in 2003. The clearest example of this uptick in discus- 
sions about the sex industry occurs in an article in the November 2013 edi- 
tion of Cleo. The piece, entitled “What it’s really like to work in a brothel” 
documents the experiences of a Cleo writer who went “undercover” to 
work as a brothel receptionist for two days. Much of the article presents 
prostitution in a positive light, as the author frames her experience as one 
in which her previous misconceptions are shattered. Although she describes 
herself as feeling “dirty” in advance and expecting to see “drugs, boobs, 
seedy guys and strippers”, she insists that what she actually found was “a 
bunch of really nice girls who say they love their work”. 

Despite this generally positive representation of prostitution, however, the 
article does introduce a limited critique. A scenario is described in which 
a group of three young men arrive, two of whom want to book the same 
woman. The resulting negotiation between the men is described as discom- 
fiting, with the author recounting it as “like they’re bartering over a piece of 
meat. It’s hard to watch”. In the concluding paragraph, the author returns 
to this incident, admitting she “can’t shake the image of those two guys 
bartering over Danni” and adding that, due to their involvement in prostitu- 
tion, “other parts of [the women’s] lives start to crack”. The voicing of these 
concerns in conjunction with the fact that an entire article is dedicated to 
examining the sex industry foregrounds once again this idea of ambivalence. 

Ultimately, the article concludes by allowing each individual reader to 
come to their own conclusion. The piece finishes with the final line, “it’s a 
weird, wild and sexy business—it just might not be the one for me”. In this 
way, the author’s misgivings surrounding the objectification of the women 
are reconfigured as her personal opinion, rather than reflective of any 
greater structural problem, while the women who are being bartered over 
are positioned as there out of free choice. This serves to negate the preceding 
concerns as merely individual prejudice or preference. The individualisation 
of women’s sexual dilemmas in the 21st century has been well documented 
by feminists (Gill 2007; Jackson et al. 2013), the effect of which is to rob 
women of a structural understanding of power relations between the sexes. 
This phenomenon is examined more comprehensively in Chapter 5. 

The evolution from brief remarks that do not take a position on the sex 
industry in 1973 towards a greater normalisation of sex industry use in the 
2003 magazines suggests pornification can be identified in Cleo and Cosmo- 
politan during this period, in line with other areas of popular culture. The 
advice, particularly in the 2003 magazines, to incorporate elements of porn 
sex or stripping into readers’ heterosexual relationships is indicative of the 
extent to which the sex industry gained erotic value within the magazines 
during that period. The more lukewarm assessment seen in 2013 suggests a 
possible slowing of pornification; but future study is required to determine 
whether this is a long-term shift. As the majority of academic work regard- 
ing pornification was published during, or based on data from, the first dec- 
ade of the 21st century (e.g. Boyle 2010; Boynton 2009; Crabbe and Corlett 
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2010; Dines 2010; McNair 2002; McRobbie 2004b, 2008; Paul 2005; Tyler 
2011), it is unclear whether this stagnation in the growth of pornification 
identified in 2013 forms part of a wider trend. 

From the broad overview of pornification in the magazines presented 
here, the remainder of the chapter draws parallels between the normalisa- 
tion of the sex industry and other trends in the representation of hetero- 
sex within the magazines, arguing that pornification is further visible in the 
evolving model of sexuality being promoted by Cleo and Cosmopolitan. 


The growing precedence of male desire 


The increasing normalisation of the sex industry in the period from 1973 
to 2003, as outlined earlier, corresponds with a growing emphasis on male 
needs and desires. Between 1973 and 2003, articles devoted to decoding 
the male psyche or otherwise advising women in their sexual and romantic 
dealings with the opposite sex become more and more commonplace, before 
dropping away slightly in the 2013 magazines. Male sexuality within the 
world of the magazines is increasingly understood as something that women 
must work to satisfy, manage and negotiate their way around, with content 
offering physical and emotional male-management techniques. These tech- 
niques assume a static and unchangeable male sexuality that women must 
conform to in order to produce the desired outcome of men’s satisfaction. 
Throughout, however, this emotional and sexual labour is framed in terms 
of discourses surrounding women’s empowerment, sexual freedom and 
determination, thus masking the unequal female labour implicit in the mag- 
azine content. In this way, women’s inequality becomes entangled with the 
concept of agency, thus making it more difficult to identify.’ This subsection 
examines the building emphasis within the magazines on interpreting and 
satisfying men through the prism of several feminist theories of heterosexu- 
ality. Rather than offering separate explanations for distinct phenomena, 
these conceptual frameworks provide subtly different yet interconnected 
approaches to heterosexuality that reinforce and complement one another 
in order to build a deeper picture of the construction of heterosexuality. 

As outlined in Chapter 1, feminist scholars assert that the model of sexu- 
ality championed within the sex industry is a male-dominant one. Barry 
(1995) dubbed this model of sexuality, which can be identified throughout 
the sex industry, the sex of prostitution. The sex of prostitution is character- 
ised by the aggressive objectification and degradation of women and nega- 
tion of their personhood, alongside the sexual servicing of men by women 
and the excision of female desire from the equation (Barry 1995; Jeffreys 
1997, 2009). If, as a broad swath of academics suggest, the sex industry 
and thus the model of sexuality advocated by it have increasingly begun to 
percolate throughout society and popular culture over the last two decades 
(e.g. Dines 2010; McNair 2002; McRobbie 2008; Paul 2005), the explicit, 
aggressive and male-oriented form of sexuality that becomes prominent in 
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the data from Cleo and Cosmopolitan from 1993 onwards can arguably be 
seen as a reflection of pornification. 


“Men-ology”: how to please your man 


The growing emphasis on understanding and conforming to male desires 
within the magazines is often presented in the form of content that teaches 
readers firstly how to understand men and subsequently how to please 
them. Gill (2009b, 354) describes this style of content in women’s maga- 
zines as “men-ology”, identifying the two key themes of education and the 
servicing of men as central. In the 2003 magazines, the frequency of men- 
ology content builds notably, with an expanding emphasis on men’s sexual 
cravings. Articles such as “Limp-biscuit alert: 5 sex things we do that freak 
him out” (Cosmopolitan, July 2003) give women explicit advice as to how 
to regulate heterosexual encounters. Readers are given a list of five sexual 
“faux pas” that risk taking a male partner “out of his comfort zone”. Yet, 
this monitoring is an exclusively female requirement. Women are warned 
against “barraging [a male partner] with sex requests” or “coming on too 
strong”, which may make him feel insecure or threatened. Women must 
learn to satisfy men’s sexual proclivities while suppressing their own desires, 
but they cannot expect reciprocation. 

This “profoundly asymmetrical division of emotional [and sexual] 
labour” (Gill 2009b, 354) is disguised through language that frames wom- 
en’s participation in such labour as active and positive. Advice is provided to 
ensure “a freak-out free lovemaking experience” and “avoid erotic errors”, 
while strategies for evading bedroom failure are provided in positive, active 
terms. In the section of “Limp-biscuit alert” detailing why silence during 
intercourse is a “real desire deflator”, women are tutored as to the appropri- 
ate noises to make in the bedroom: 


if you let out a moan now and then, he’s going to be doubly turned on 
and think he’s with a sexy, energetic girl, getting verbal kudos for doing 
something right. The bonus: by giving audio feedback when he touches 
you the right way, you get exactly what you want. 


Learning to perform heterosex in a manner that is palatable to men is recon- 
figured here as a way for women to take control of their sexual encounters 
and as potentially having incidental benefits for their own pleasure. 

The privileging of male perspectives in the 2013 magazines, although less 
prominent than in 2003, remains visible. In “The ex threat”, located in 
the July 2013 edition of Cleo, readers are told that “the woman that us 
guys fantasise about most often” is actually “our ex-girlfriend”. The author 
explains this is because “we’ve got real memories to help our man-brains 
along”. This supports Gill’s (2009b; see also Garcia-Favaro 2015; Hasinoff 
2009) assertion that men-ology articles provide essentialist understandings 
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of men and masculinity, placing the onus on women not to challenge out- 
dated concepts of what it is to be a man, but rather to accept the status quo 
and learn to manage male behaviour to the best of their ability. In this way, 
women are shouldered with the responsibility of manufacturing a successful 
relationship, as it is up to them to accommodate and satisfy male behaviours 
and desires. 

Such representations of men as un-reflexive and women as responsi- 
ble for relationship management and servicing diminishes both sexes. As 
Garner and her colleagues (1998, 73) assert, under this construction of 
heterosexuality: 


Man is depicted as animal (not self conscious), and woman is depicted 
as animal trainer. That is demeaning to men, given their role in the crea- 
tion of ethical, moral, philosophical, and religious power systems, and 
to women, who are given only private and no public power. 


Such presentations of men as instinctual, unalterable creatures that women 
must learn to interpret and support might on the surface appear to place 
women in the driving seat. Yet in reality, they portray women as occupying 
a subordinate position within heterosexuality, needing to conform to and 
manage an unalterable masculinity. Ultimately, the concept of a relationship 
as an equal partnership falls away here, leaving a vacuum that is instead 
filled by the reinforcement of harmful sex-role stereotypes. 


Relationships as women’s work 


The data from Cleo and Cosmopolitan similarly support previous findings 
that women’s magazines frequently position relationships as women’s, not 
men’s, work (Clarke 2009; Frith 2015; Gill 2009b; Hasinoff 2009; McMa- 
hon 1990). The July 2013 edition of Cosmopolitan clearly demonstrates 
this disjuncture. An article entitled “What he really means: subtitles on” 
claims to have “cracked [men’s] cryptic code” by providing “translated” 
interpretations of clichéd statements from men. Examples of interpreted 
male language include lines such as “He says: I’m still getting over a recent 
breakup” with the translation “He means: I plan to get over my breakup by 
dating lots of girls”. Again, men are positioned as immutable beings whose 
ways women must accommodate, with the author suggesting that “men are 
often unwilling (or unable) to tell women the stuff they’re thinking”. 
Rather than encouraging men to be more emotionally open, articles such 
as “What he really means” imply that women must simply adapt to mascu- 
linity through working on increasing their knowledge of men. This struc- 
ture, whereby women must actively placate men, reflects feminist theorist 
Dee Graham’s (1994) concept of Societal Stockholm Syndrome. Graham’s 
theory extends the concept of Stockholm Syndrome, whereby a captive 
bonds to their captor in a hostage situation, to sex-based power relations 
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in society, holding that evidence exists that women as an oppressed group 
bond to men as a dominant group according to the same criteria. Under 
Societal Stockholm Syndrome, Graham (1994, 181) argues that women 
derive advantage from accommodating men’s needs and thus: 


Women show hypervigilance regarding the abuser group’s needs in 
that we are highly alert to nonverbal cues; we unconsciously shape our 
behaviour and opinions to agree with men with whom we interact, we 
modify our bodies to suit men’s preferences; and we routinely take care 
of men’s domestic needs. 


Each of these elements is either implicit or explicit in the content of Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan, with women expected to discipline both their bodies and 
minds in the service of masculine contentment. Gill (2007, 186) similarly 
notes this relationship between male power and the content of magazines 
aimed at teen girls, explaining that such magazines “take for granted the 
idea that boys and men are holders of social capital, and naturalize girls’ 
anxious solicitation of male opinion and approval”. The same can be said of 
Cleo and Cosmopolitan; however, as Gill (2007) notes, this naturalisation 
of male power and women’s deference to it is in tension with the magazines’ 
overt presentation of discourses of female empowerment and independence. 

In the same 2013 edition of Cosmopolitan that ran the “What he really 
means” piece, an article entitled “Dear diary”, which again provides an 
insight into the male psyche, counsels women that they must be “open and 
honest” with their man in order to ensure he “understands what kind of 
mood you’re in”. “Telling him how you feel, rather than waiting for him to 
guess, is key to him feeling secure and able to keep up with what makes you 
happy”, instructs the author. This contrast between male and female roles 
in relationships parallels Gill’s (2009b, 356) findings that women are con- 
structed within women’s magazines as “needing to ‘read men’s minds’ (and 
bodies)”, yet that they should not “have any expectation of men’s ability 
to know what they want”. This framework reinforces stereotypical under- 
standings of feminine intuition and caring work in contrast to men’s inabil- 
ity to tune in to others’ emotions. 

There is also an argument to be made here that the economic imperatives 
of women’s magazines such as Cleo and Cosmopolitan are supported by 
their portrayal of men as emotionally inscrutable and themselves as authori- 
tative decoders of masculinity. This genre of article claiming to expound 
what he really means serves to position the magazines as a crucial guide 
and interpreter of men. Articles that claim to decode the male psyche sug- 
gest women are unable to rely upon either men’s communications of their 
thoughts, or women’s own interpretations of their male partners’ commu- 
nications. Instead, articles claiming to interpret men for a female audience 
suggest women must buy the magazine each month to act as translator and 
arbiter. This analysis ties in with McMahon’s (1990, 387) identification of 
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women’s magazines as offering only “temporary and false” resolutions to 
the dilemmas they present. It further mirrors feminist research that has posi- 
tioned women’s magazines as preying on readers’ insecurities in order to 
provide fertile ground for fashion and beauty advertisements (e.g. Steinem 
2004). By presenting themselves as indispensable guides to the rugged ter- 
rain of the male psyche, women’s magazines further cement their status as a 
crucial tool to assist young women in navigating their lives. 


The male-in-the-head: a masculine blueprint 


In consistently reminding readers how men may think, feel or act about 
certain topics or in certain situations, the men-ology content from 1993, 
2003 and 2013 mirrors feminist sociologist Janet Holland and colleagues’ 
(2004) conception of the “male-in-the-head”. From their extensive inter- 
views with heterosexual youth, Holland et al. (2004, 10) assert that young 
women’s sexuality is governed by the “surveillance power” of the “male- 
in-the-head”, whereby women regulate their sexual practice according to 
a preconceived notion of what “male-dominated and institutionalised het- 
erosexuality” requires. In this way, they argue that “sexual intercourse with 
men becomes something for [women] to manage as best they can”, thus 
simultaneously enforcing women’s self-regulation in the interest of pleasing 
their male partners and reinforcing stereotypes that position women as the 
ones who must “exercise control over him” during the sexual encounter 
(2004, 116, 117). 

The male-in-the-head can be identified in the examples of magazine con- 
tent detailed previously that position women as needing to anticipate and 
attend to men’s needs. Furthermore, in the 2003 magazines a particular 
style of article emerges that centres solely on providing quotes from lay- 
men about their perspectives on sex or relationships. Unlike the men-ology 
content discussed previously, which employs an authoritative tone and pre- 
sents itself as providing a knowledgeable perspective, these “laymen’s con- 
fessions” articles have the sole purpose of educating women about what the 
common man wants, regardless of whether or not “what he wants” may 
lead to a healthy relationship or sex life. The articles “Inside masturbation: 
what it feels like for a boy” (Cleo, July 2003) and “The penis monologues: 
what his willy wants you to know” (Cosmopolitan, November 2003) rep- 
resent two examples of “laymen’s confessions” articles. Both pieces are 
based around detailing men’s confessions about their sexual experiences and 
desires, ostensibly from everyday men who carry no relevant qualification 
or expertise, apart from providing a window into the mind of the “average” 
male. Men describe details such as what turns them on, their fantasies and 
their most memorable sexual experiences. 

Although the magazines do not explicitly state that this kind of informa- 
tion is designed to influence women’s behaviour towards men, these articles 
must be analysed within the context of the magazines more broadly. Given 
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women’s magazines consistently position hetero-monogamy as the ultimate 
goal for young women (Moran and Lee 2011), in this context, content that 
purports to unveil the innermost cravings of average men becomes edu- 
cative. Language such as “hundreds of Aussie men couldn’t wait to share 
their willy wisdom” reinforces the framing of these articles as instructive 
and implies that women should consider taking into account these “confes- 
sions” in their sexual encounters (“The penis monologues”). Content such 
as this echoes the regulatory nature of the male-in-the-head; women’s sexu- 
ality is constructed in terms of a generalised understanding of male desire 
and how it may be satisfied. 

It is also imperative to note here that the magazines contain no correspond- 
ing articles entirely devoted to sharing women’s experiences of pleasure. 
There certainly exist articles that address women’s pleasure, such as Cosmo- 
politan’s July 2003 article “Max your climax” or “Self-pleasure: three ways 
to a male-free climax” in the March 2003 edition of Cleo. However, in con- 
trast to the hedonism displayed within the “laymen’s confessions” articles, 
first person descriptions of women’s sexual cravings are generally accompa- 
nied by other editorial content, often in the form of advice, and are bound 
by regulatory discourses. Indeed, the overriding focus in the magazines is on 
men’s sexual appetites and experiences, reinforcing the sense of sexuality as 
based around male pleasure.’ Moreover, these “laymen’s confessions” arti- 
cles give the reader a sense of a male sexual community and a shared, open 
experience of sexuality. It is interesting that in a women’s magazine, female 
pleasure and sexual experience are not equally prominent; no community of 
women’s experience emerges from the pages. 

This finding reflects MacKinnon’s ([1989]1991, 137) assertion that “what 
is sexual is what gives a man an erection. Whatever it takes to make a 
penis shudder and stiffen with the experience of its potency is what sexuality 
means culturally”. What it “takes to make a penis shudder and stiffen with 
the experience of its potency” is certainly a central focus within the pages 
of Cleo and Cosmopolitan, particularly those issues from the year 2003, as 
women are supplied with information such as what men are “thinking about 
when they spank the monkey” (“Inside masturbation”) and male responses 
to the statement “if my penis could talk, it would say .. .” (“Penis mono- 
logues”). Content such as this reflects Holland et al.’s (2004, 98) conception 
of the male-in-the-head, whereby sex is defined according to male desires. 
Through this masculine conception of sexuality, “hegemonic heterosexual 
discourses” are produced that reassert the primacy of “the male body and 
its needs” (Holland et al. 2004, 98). Thus, content that privileges male expe- 
riences of pleasure within a women’s magazine can be seen as a function of 
the male-in-the-head, as heterosexuality is presented and regulated accord- 
ing to a masculine blueprint. 

Cosmopolitan’s “Diary of a sex life” in the July 2003 edition presents an 
even more explicit example of the way in which the male-in-the-head oper- 
ates. In the article, 39-year-old Margie describes how after having children, 
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her interest in sex dropped, to her husband’s dismay. Despite explaining 
that, with young children, she was tired, busy and making time for sex was 
logistically difficult, as she would “rather have watched the toaster pop than 
get horny while the kids were awake”, her husband’s dissatisfaction with 
the situation regulates her approach to sex. She explains: 


I try to never forget that sex is not just wonderful once I get going, it’s 
really important for my marriage. When Shaun starts making moves, 
I have to consciously tell myself that it’s more important than making 
lunch sandwiches. 


This confessional story provides an active example of the male-in-the-head. 
In this representation of a heterosexual relationship, the woman’s central 
concern with regards to her sex life is portrayed as how her husband may 
react.’ While in this vignette Margie consciously puts aside her own priori- 
ties for the sake of satisfying her husband’s needs, conversely, Shaun is por- 
trayed as easily wounded by her rebuffs. He describes how “I love coming 
up behind her when she’s on the phone or doing the dishes and giving her 
boobs or bum a quick squeeze .. . but she often brushes me off and I feel like 
an insensitive, horny prick”. In this instance, the woman is concerned about 
how her male partner may feel, whereas the man is worried about how her 
reaction makes him feel. As Holland and her colleagues note (2004), the 
male-in-the-head is not balanced by an attendant female-in-the-head. 


The fragile male ego: woman as sex therapist 


The presentation of men as emotionally vulnerable on display in “Diary 
of a sex life” can be seen throughout the data from 1993 onwards, often 
leading to women being positioned within the magazines as responsible for 
men’s sexual and emotional wellbeing. This focus on women’s responsibil- 
ity in heterosex ultimately leads to content that tutors women in how to 
manage men’s emotions, teach them effective communication, avoid hurting 
their feelings and ultimately mould them into better partners. Garner et al. 
(1998, 71) found the dual roles of “sexual therapist” and “communication 
teacher” particularly prevalent in their analysis of sexual etiquette in teen 
magazines. They explain that “the magazines sought to persuade girls to act 
as sex therapists in the male-female relationship”, thereby constructing a 
worldview in which “it is the job of women to teach men how to be good 
lovers and to adapt themselves to male desires and needs” through “devel- 
oping a self-denying, male-affirming persona” (1998, 71, 73). 

Articles that underscore women’s role in the emotional maintenance of 
the male ego also mirror feminist psychologist Lynn Phillips’ (2000, 137) 
conceptualisation of “stroking egos”. From her interviews with US col- 
lege women, Phillips (2000, 137) found that “stroking egos was a way for 
participants to remain ‘pleasing women’ by not complaining or disrupting 
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men’s pleasure with an acknowledgement of their own pain”. Many of the 
young women she interviewed felt compelled to take on the role of “care- 
takers of men’s sexual egos”, with participants in the study often describ- 
ing a sense of responsibility for both “men’s feelings of pleasure” and their 
sense of “adequacy” (2000, 137, 138). However, more than this, “strok- 
ing egos” was also used to “shorten the duration” of unwanted or painful 
sexual encounters (Phillips 2000, 138). For the women involved, it “seemed 
to them more expedient, as well as psychologically and/or physically safer, 
to fake their own pleasure than to tell a man that they wanted to end an 
encounter or preferred to do something else” (Phillips 2000, 139-140). As 
Phillips (2000, 140) contends, the result is that “by encouraging deference 
to men’s wants and needs, feeding egos fuels inequality in hetero-sexual 
relationships”. 

Content within Cleo and Cosmopolitan that either explicitly encour- 
ages, or even simply portrays, stroking egos as a useful male management 
technique for women buys into this deference to men. Articles within the 
dataset from 1993 onwards frequently reflect or legitimate this adoption 
of the “sexual therapist” role by women or the employment of a “stroking 
egos” approach. Content relating to women’s experiences of faking orgasm 
to avoid bruising a man’s sense of his own sexual prowess appear regularly 
within the data from 1993 to 2013. An entire article in the July 2013 edition 
of Cosmopolitan is dedicated to male responses to the question of whether 
women should “Fake it, or fess up”. Reasons given in support of women 
faking orgasm include “because it would crumble the guy’s whole world if 
he found out the truth” and “he’ll feel a total and utter failure”. The afore- 
mentioned “Limp-biscuit alert” article from 2003 more explicitly encour- 
ages women to use an ego stroking approach in the bedroom. One strategy 
the article suggests for rectifying “an embarrassing bedroom moment” is to 
“butter him up”; women are instructed, for example, to “tell him that you 
were so out-of-your-mind turned on by him, that you accidentally called 
him the wrong name. Then tell him how fabulous his brilliant bedroom 
skills are”. 

A stroking egos approach is also encouraged outside of the sexual con- 
text, simply to bolster men’s confidence. In “Cosmo astrologer” (US Cos- 
mopolitan 2013, July), male-management advice is dispensed for each of 
the 12 star signs. Several suggestions encourage a stroking egos approach 
to relationships. Advice for a Cancer partner explains that “he’s trying to 
impress his boss this month. Boost his confidence by playing cheerleader 
in and out of the bedroom”. For a Libra boyfriend, readers are told to 
“be patient and listen” because “he wants to impress you with all the cool 
stuff he knows”. This approach is encouraged, “even if you already know 
the answers!” In this way, we see that an ego stroking approach plays 
into narratives of male superiority. By allowing “him” to teach “you”, 
readers can be assured that his pride in his masculine superiority is not 
threatened. 
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The encouragement for readers to adopt a sexual therapist role or to 
stroke their partner’s ego also supports the finding by Garner et al. (1998, 
72) that in the teen magazines they analysed, “young women were advised 
to put the guy and his problems first. This was illustrated in advice that if 
she must complain, a “girl” should first “validate” her boyfriend’s feelings”. 
These findings similarly echo Farvid and Braun’s research, which found Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan employed the concept of the “male ego” to “represent 
men as fragile when it comes to suggested or actual inadequacy regarding 
their sexual performance” (2006, 304). They argue that this concept is a 
significant factor in shaping the sexual advice delivered by the magazines, 
with advice “focused on how women should work around the male ego 
and/or how they should work with it” (2006, 306). Although the situations 
in which stroking egos can be identified in the dataset are not the harmful 
or unwanted sexual encounters that Phillips’ (2000) work concentrates on, 
such content can be seen as part of a broader web of heterosexual relations 
that naturalises this female deference to male desire. 

Constant messaging that positions sex as something women provide in 
order to satisfy men echoes feminist analyses of pornification and porn sex. 
In depicting sex on male terms as the norm and women’s provision of this 
form of heterosex as active, empowering and positive, Cleo and Cosmopoli- 
tan support Janice Turner’s (2005, n.p.) notion of mainstream pornography 
as having “come true”. She writes, “once porn and real human sexuality 
were distinguishable”, but that “as porn has seeped into mainstream culture, 
the line has blurred”. In her interviews with the editors of men’s magazines, 
she found that “they believe that somehow in recent years, porn has come 
true”, as the “sexually liberated woman turns out to resemble” the objecti- 
fied, disposable women of porn who are constantly “gagging for sex”. 

Women’s sexuality, as understood in the more contemporary issues of 
Cleo and Cosmopolitan, is painted as heterosexual, desiring and structured 
around masculine needs. As Boynton (2009, 115) argues, “an anxiety that 
‘if you do not have sex he will leave you’” pervades contemporary women’s 
magazines, while “little effort is made to encourage [female readers] to con- 
sider what might arouse them”. This construction of sexuality, with the 
female sexual servicer who is perpetually “up for it” (Gill 2008, 41) and 
eager to please her man echoes the fantasy woman who feminists argue is 
used and degraded in mainstream pornography (see Chapter 1). These par- 
allels between porn sex and the magazine content suggest that changes in 
the presentation of sexuality within Cleo and Cosmopolitan are intimately 
intertwined with the phenomenon of pornification. 


The emergence of a more explicit and aggressive sexuality 


Coexisting alongside the growing emphasis on male needs within the 
magazines is an increasingly explicit and aggressive presentation of sexu- 
ality. These changes mirror changes in pornographic content—which has 
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become increasingly aggressive and body-punishing (Dines 2010)—as well 
as existing research into both media representations of sexuality and West- 
ern sexual mores more broadly (Gill 2009a; Hatton and Trautner 2011). 
Escalating instances of the portrayal of an aggressive sexuality within the 
magazines, particularly through displays of male power and men’s entitle- 
ment to sexual access to women’s bodies, similarly harmonise with existing 
feminist portrayals of heterosexuality and assumptions surrounding mascu- 
linity and femininity that constrain women’s ability to access safe and pleas- 
urable sexual encounters (Holland et al. 2004; Phillips 2000; Powell 2010). 
Moreover, both these shifts can be linked to feminist understandings of the 
effects of pornification, with mainstream heterosexual porn exhibiting an 
increasingly rough, explicit and masculine understanding of sex (Bridges 
et al. 2010). The outcome of these trends is that, despite an open approach 
to sexual relations, which may on the surface appear progressive, in reality 
the magazines increasingly privilege male-dominant understandings of sexu- 
ality which silence women’s pleasure and desire, instead reformulating them 
in terms of conformity to masculine sexuality. 


Increasingly explicit sexual content: striving 
for more, better, filthier sex 


A chronological analysis of the dataset reveals that sexual discussions 
become increasingly explicit and sensationalist between 1973 and 2003, 
before plateauing slightly in 2013. An increased focus on the sexy, the 
explicit and the risqué can particularly be seen from the 1993 magazines 
onwards. Exhibitionism and “naughtiness” progressively come to the fore 
with sensationalist titles such as “Nice couples do have filthy sex” (Cleo, 
March 1993) and “So, you’re thinking about a threesome” (US Cosmopoli- 
tan, March 2013)? littered throughout the magazines. “Nice couples do have 
filthy sex” (Cleo, March 1993) relates several scenarios where heterosexual 
couples discover new and racier ways in which to augment their sex lives. 
The five scenarios, involving lingerie, bondage, role playing, talking dirty 
and sex toys respectively, are framed in a way that suggests that “vanilla” 
intercourse, devoid of these accoutrements, is inferior, while each anecdote 
is accompanied by advice on practicing the scenario with your partner. This 
increasingly explicit magazine content over time has previously been noted 
in the literature, particularly with regard to magazines aimed at teen girls 
(Boynton 2009; Carpenter 1998; Garner et al. 1998). 

The foregrounding of a more explicit, sensationalised and risqué model 
of heterosex from the 1993 magazines onward mirrors the pornification of 
other facets of popular culture. MacKinnon (2011, 12) argues that as por- 
nography becomes increasingly hardcore and widespread, “popular culture, 
from advertising to legitimate film and books, has to become correspondingly 
more explicitly sexual—specifically more sexually aggressive and demeaning 
to women—to get the desired rise out of the same audience”. The increasingly 
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explicit and aggressive nature of the sexual content in Cleo and Cosmopolitan 
supports this assertion. It is not simply that discussions of sex become more 
open or less censored by the 1993 editions of the magazines; rather, a specific, 
pornified version of explicit sexuality is being invoked, with sadomasochism, 
male dominance and the objectification of women at its core. This finding, 
combined with injunctions to bring the sex industry into the bedroom (as 
explored earlier), reflects Gill’s (2009b, 360, 361) contention that the “open- 
ness to [sexual] adventure” that women’s magazines encourage has served to 
normalise “practices once associated with the sex industry” without challeng- 
ing their male-dominant, heterosexual frame. The aggressive element of this 
model of sexuality is explored in greater depth later. 

Alongside this explicit form of sexuality that becomes prominent from 
the 1993 magazines onwards, an emphasis develops on the importance of 
having more and better sex. Articles such as “Cleo 7-day sex plan: boring 
to “just-met” sex in one week” (Cleo, November 2003),? “Are your friends 
really having more sex than you?” (Cleo, March 2013) and “Upgrade your 
sex life this summer” (US Cosmopolitan, July 2013) emphasise the impera- 
tive nature of having great sex, centralising its achievement in women’s lives. 

The competitive nature of this content, which focuses on who is having 
what kind of sex how often, and how it is possible to constantly update 
and improve on the frequency and quality of sex, further feeds into the pri- 
oritising of male desire within the magazines. As the goal of great (hetero) 
sex overtakes all other social goals, its realisation is positioned as increas- 
ingly necessary to women’s sense of self and happiness. This in turn fur- 
ther reinforces the centrality of content based around servicing male needs; 
as women become increasingly defined in the magazines by their ability to 
have more and better heterosex, the pressure to satisfy male needs ramps 
up accordingly. This creates a need for content such as “Get a guy by this 
weekend” (Cosmopolitan, July 2003). As Dines (2010, 109) explains of 
US Cosmopolitan, “the message transmitted loud and clear is that if you 
want a man, then not only must you have sex with him, you must learn 
ways to do it better and hotter than his previous girlfriends”. Dines (2010) 
further argues that “better” in this context is understood as women’s abil- 
ity to supply porn sex: sex de-coupled from intimacy that is based around 
women’s performance of sex acts that generally afford men greater pleasure. 
The emphasis on male needs and desires explored extensively here corrobo- 
rates this argument, with the contemporary magazines pushing a model of 
sexuality that privileges male pleasure. 


An increasingly aggressive masculine sexuality 


Alongside the more explicit articles and growing focus on male desires, 
the representation of male sexuality as dominant and aggressive becomes 
particularly visible in the 2003 editions. The sealed section of the Novem- 
ber 2003 issue of Cosmopolitan discussed briefly, entitled “The penis 
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monologues: what his willy wants you to know”, best demonstrates this 
aggressive masculinity. Claiming to supply readers with “the funniest, most 
insightful and honest penis stories”, the seven-page piece is filled with men’s 
sexual stories and responses to questions about their penises, fantasies and 
prior sexual encounters. Alongside a significant amount of content reinforc- 
ing problematic stereotypical discourses surrounding male and female sexu- 
ality, men’s “confessions” that reveal an aggressive form of masculinity are 
distributed throughout the article. 

When men are asked for their penis’ pet name, many provide violent or 
misogynistic labels, such as “my weapon of mass vag-struction”, “my whore 
pipe”, “lip splitter” or “nine-inch-nail-her”. Coitus is often characterised 
as a victory, a form of conquer or a display of male prowess, with “Ben, 
25”, explaining, “when I’m inside a woman, I feel like a God”. Several 
young men provide violent examples, including war metaphors, when asked 
“what does your penis most resemble?” One man describes his genitals as 
“a gladiator—helmet and all”, with others offering “a fighter jet ready for 
takeoff [sic]” or “a raging bull”. Masculinity, strength and aggression are 
prized, with “Big John, 35” claiming, 


I have the most manly penis in the world. Erect, he’s as strong as a bat- 
tle ram and has more throbbing veins than a heart. When he’s angry, 
his bell-end goes bright red and his eruptions are more explosive than 
a volcano. 


Arousal is equated with anger, and ejaculation is branded as a violent 
eruption. 

However, it should be noted that men are not always depicted as sexually 
aggressive and callous in the 2003 magazines. Although less common, at 
times the content points to a more empathetic and caring version of mascu- 
linity. In the “laymen’s confessions” article “What’s the first thing you want 
to do after sex?” (Cosmopolitan, November 2003), alongside emotionally 
detached, traditionally masculine responses from men, such as “make my 
escape”, several men speak warmly of their gentle post-coital routines with 
female partners. “Andrew, 22”, for instance, describes how he likes to “just 
look into my girlfriend’s eyes and kiss and cuddle her until we both fall 
asleep”. Similarly, “Will, 31” explains that he always compliments his wife 
after sex, telling her how important and valued she is as they “snuggle up 
in bed together”, because it “brings us closer together”. These emotional, 
gentle descriptions are a far cry from the misogynistic and violent attitudes 
outlined here. However, these less aggressively masculine, more caring male 
attitudes surrounding sex and relationships are few and far between in the 
2003 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. 

An understanding of male sexuality as aggressive and dominant is not 
prominent in the earlier magazines. In 1973 and 1983, discussions about 
sex and relationships are frequently based around the social aspects of 
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sexual relationships. For example, in contrast to the content from 2003 that 
focuses on the presentation of aggressive masculinity, articles from the 1973 
magazines frequently tackle women’s lived experiences of heterosexuality 
and women’s power in relationships, with titles such as “Would you let him 
have a vasectomy?” (Cleo, March 1973), “How to be happily divorced” 
(Cleo, November 1973) and “Never be faithful to a married man” (Cos- 
mopolitan, November, 1973) indicative of this distinction. That is not to 
say that sex-role stereotypes are not identifiable in the content of the older 
magazines. As explored in Chapter 2, heterosexual content throughout the 
dataset was often accompanied by traditional assumptions surrounding 
male and female roles. However, content such as that explored here which 
glorifies male aggression in the context of heterosexual interactions is not 
notable before the 1993 editions of the magazines. 

The eroticisation of aggressive masculinity, although less apparent in 
the 2013 magazines, can still be identified. “The sexiest night I’ve ever 
had”, located in the July 2013 edition of Cleo, asks five of “Australia’s top 
sexperts” to recount their best sexual experience. Four of five anecdotes 
emphasise male dominance within the encounter as central to the “sexiness” 
of the experience. A female sexologist describes a light bondage experience 
in which her partner “was dominant and commanding physically, but also 
with the tone of his voice”, confessing that “it made me want to surrender 
to his every request” and describing it as “the ultimate turn on”. Similarly, 
a “burlesque performer” recounts how she performed a striptease for a man 
she had recently begun seeing, before “he threw me on the couch”.!° To 
conclude her tale, she depicts him as “a gentleman in public but a scoundrel 
in bed”. In a third story, told by a relationship coach, she confides, “there is 
something sexy about my husband when he gets mad. He exudes this rough, 
tough masculinity and I just want to rip his clothes off”. Describing it as 
“intense, angry sex”, she admits that her best sexual experience occurred 
when she and her husband were both frustrated and irate. 

This shift towards a more aggressive, male-dominant form of sexuality 
is potentially partially attributable to pornification. Feminist theorists note 
that in recent decades, porn has become increasingly based around male 
violence and aggression. As Dines explains (2010, 63), porn “offers men 
a no-strings-attached, intense, disconnected, sexual experience, where men 
always get to have as much sex as they want in ways that shore up their 
masculinity”. It is this form of sexuality that is celebrated in the “Penis 
monologues” article and women’s concomitant acquiescence to, even eroti- 
cisation of it, portrayed in the “Sexiest night” piece. Theorists contend that 
through the process of pornification, social understandings and media rep- 
resentations of heterosex, as well as the practice of heterosexual relations 
by individuals, have become increasingly aligned with the model of sexual- 
ity that characterises the sex industry, while at the same time pornography 
has become harder and more aggressive (Dines 2010; McNair 2002; Tyler 
2011). The parallels between the raw, masculine aggression lauded in the 
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more contemporary magazines, particularly those from 2003, and the male 
dominance celebrated in porn sex, suggest that pornification is reflected in 
the magazine content. 


Conclusion 


Pornification can be identified in Cleo and Cosmopolitan both in the increas- 
ing normalisation of the sex industry as we move through the dataset towards 
2003, as well as in the increasing prominence of a pornified vision of sexual- 
ity. Between the 1973 editions of the magazines and those from 2003, refer- 
ences to the sex industry became increasingly normalised and positive, with 
readers in 2003 more frequently encouraged to incorporate elements of the 
sex industry into their sex lives. A concomitant emphasis on male sexual 
satisfaction emerged—content that endorsed the sexual and emotional main- 
tenance of men by women increased across the time period studied, peaking 
in 2003, before dropping slightly again in the 2013 editions. The association 
between these trends, in conjunction with the rise of a more explicit, aggres- 
sive understanding of sexuality, suggests a link between shifts in the hetero- 
sexual content of women’s magazines and the influence of pornography and 
the sex industry on Western sexual mores and popular culture. 

The outcome of these trends is to invisibilise women’s pleasure. Hetero- 
sexuality, rather than being grounded in the pursuit of mutual pleasure and 
respect, instead becomes understood in terms of male desire and women’s 
servicing of men’s needs—an analysis which is expanded in the following 
chapter. The celebration of male dominance and aggression that is particu- 
larly evident in 2003 and which carries through to the 2013 editions of 
the magazines both reinforces negative sex-role stereotypes and reconfigures 
women’s pleasure as lying in the sexual servicing of men. It also increas- 
ingly mirrors the trend towards body-punishing, dehumanising, pornified 
sex of prostitution. The combination of these elements renders the version 
of heterosexuality displayed within the pages of Cleo and Cosmopolitan as 
one that is oppressive to women. Once again, despite surface level changes 
to magazine content that may appear to indicate the breaking down of sex- 
ual taboos and an increasingly open, positive and uninhibited approach to 
sexuality, a feminist critique discloses the extent to which a male-dominant 
model of hetero-monogamy remains central to the magazines. The follow- 
ing chapter deepens this analysis by further unpacking surface-level changes 
in the construction of sexuality across the dataset and linking such changes 
to waves of feminism and postfeminist theory. 


Notes 


1 See Jovanovski 2018 for an incisive critique of the pornification of women in 
food culture. 

2 Given that in Australia the sex industry is regulated at the state/territory level, 
rather than federally, legislation pertaining to various forms of prostitution 
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(e.g. brothels, street work and escort work) can vary widely (for useful over- 
views of regulation by jurisdiction, see Australian Institute of Criminology 2017; 
CATWA 2019). 

This focus on consent elides feminist critiques of consent (e.g. Pateman 1988) 
that point to the ways in which consent under patriarchy can be pressured and 
coerced at individual and structural levels. Moreover, critical feminist accounts 
of the pornography industry highlight the complex conditions under which 
women consent to participate in porn (Kiraly and Tyler 2015). 

The eroticisation of other relations of inequality, such as white supremacy, 
are also common tropes in pornography (Benard 2016; Collins 2000; Dines 
2010). However, in the articles from US Cosmopolitan, these aspects of 
pornographic narratives are less visible than the eroticisation of women’s 
subordination. 

For further analysis of the postfeminist “entanglement” (McRobbie 2004a, 255) 
of feminist and anti-feminist discourses within the magazines, see Chapter 5. 

It is also interesting to note that these articles centralising women’s pleasure 
position its achievement as something that must be manufactured by the woman 
herself. “Self-pleasure”, about female masturbation, excises the male partner 
from the picture entirely, while “Max your climax” positions her climax as the 
woman’s own responsibility. This reinforces previous research that has found 
that women’s magazines frequently place the onus on female readers to orches- 
trate their own pleasure, stripping the sexual experience of its mutuality and 
placing further responsibility on women to manage heterosex and produce desir- 
able outcomes (Clarke 2009; Frith 2015; Hasinoff 2009). 

It should be noted that the idea that women should acquiesce to their partners’ 
requests for sex goes beyond the world of women’s magazines and is quite main- 
stream within both social understandings of sex and sex therapy literature. In 
her 2009 book The Sex Diaries, Australian sex therapist Bettina Arndt (2011, 
99, 96) encourages women to “just do it”, stating that “the assumption that 
women need to want sex to enjoy it has proven a really damaging sexual idea”. 
Rather, she suggests that “the right to say ‘no’ needs to give way to saying ‘yes’ 
more often” (2011, 15). 

Interestingly, while the editions of US Cosmopolitan analysed certainly 
included sensationalist titles and content, these were less visible than in the 
Australian dataset. The US magazines also carried less aggressively masculine 
sexual content than the Australian editions from 2013 (discussed next). Dis- 
tinctions between the Australian and US content are explored further in the 
Conclusion. 

It is also interesting to note the title of this article: “Cleo 7-day sex plan: bor- 
ing to ‘just-met’ sex in one week”. In this example, the intimacy and trust that 
are generally built up over the course of a relationship are eschewed in favour 
of “just-met” sex, which is held up as far more desirable. This supports Dines’ 
(2010, 114) argument that in a pornified culture, no-strings-attached, “hook- 
up” sex has come to be perceived as hotter than “commitment and intimate 
connection”, as this is the style of sex eroticised in pornography. The “7-day 
sex plan” thus curiously integrates Cleo’s well-documented commitment to 
hetero-monogamy (Moran and Lee 2011) with the assumption that emotion- 
ally detached porn sex is to be strived for. It is also worth noting that the 
title “Cleo 7-day sex plan” is used in the contents of the magazine; however, 
the title on the article itself is “Booty boot camp: sort out his sex moves in 7 
days!”, thus placing the onus on the female reader once again to act as sex 
therapist. 

It is interesting to note here too that a burlesque performer is billed as one of 
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Australia’s “top sexperts”. Given the crossover between burlesque and stripping, 
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this provides further indication of pornification. Academics have noted the 
growing use of pornography and porn stars, as well as other sex industry partici- 
pants, as experts on sex, both in the popular media and in sex therapy (Boynton 
2009; Tyler 2011), highlighting how this may serve to compromise the quality 
of advice supplied, both from feminist and sexual health perspectives. 
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Heterosexual trends and 
(post)feminism 


In 2013, then-editor of US Cosmopolitan, Joanna Coles, declared the maga- 
zine to be “deeply feminist” (quoted in Jones 2013, n.p.). This statement 
reflects the rich history of women’s magazines, in the US and beyond, play- 
ing an important role in ideas of femininity and feminism. Indeed, debates 
are still ongoing within both academia and the wider public sphere regard- 
ing whether the women’s magazine genre is harmful or empowering for 
female readers (e.g. Ritchie et al. 2016). Pick up your average copy of a 
women’s glossy in the West and you can probably find evidence to support 
either side of this debate. Exhortations for readers to “tone and tighten in 
a hurry” in order to be “beach body” ready blare from magazine covers; 
yet they are nestled side-by-side with headlines extolling women’s empow- 
erment. Your body is inadequate, unruly and requires disciplining; but 
Beyoncé is the strong, independent “First Lady of Awesomeness” (Cosmo- 
politan, November 2013). 

Making sense of these seemingly paradoxical readings of women’s maga- 
zines can appear futile. Yet one way of unpicking the threads of feminist, 
non-feminist and anti-feminist content in the fabric of women’s magazines 
is to go back and examine how these discourses shift and meld over time. 
How such discourses interact with feminist theory and feminism as a move- 
ment can help us understand whether women’s magazines reify or contest 
harmful representations of gender and sexuality for their female readers: 
representations which matter, given the part they play in shaping the beliefs 
and actions which constitute our social world (Bleakley et al. 2009; Kim and 
Ward 2012; Ward 2003). This chapter provides an intervention into debates 
regarding the relationship between women’s magazines and feminism by 
undertaking a longitudinal examination of trends in the presentation of het- 
erosexuality in magazines and identifying how these trends interact with 
feminist theory and feminism as a movement. 

Overall, the chapter posits that the heterosexual content of the magazines 
is grounded in regulation. This regulation has increased over time and has 
sought dominion over the bodies, minds, relationships and sexual experi- 
ences of women, with articles such as “Booty boot camp” (Cleo, Novem- 
ber 2003) emphasising the importance of individual sexual self-improvement 
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and monitoring. This change in focus has been presided over by a move 
away from communal or societal interpretations of heterosexuality towards 
the individualised regulation of heterosexual encounters, placing greater 
emphasis on women’s responsibility to alter or improve their own personal 
experience of sexuality. This serves to evacuate a structural feminist cri- 
tique of power relations, instead ultimately leaving the responsibility for 
heterosexual relations with women. This responsibility, both to satisfy their 
male partner and manufacture a positive experience for themselves, adds to 
the myriad burdens faced by women. As such, although the contemporary 
magazines may position the role of women within their pages as active, 
empowered and in control of their sexuality, a feminist analysis reveals 
that this “active” female role, rather than improving on outdated “passive” 
understandings of female sexuality, actually serves to increase sexual pres- 
sures On women. 

Hints of a return to a feminist consciousness in the 2013 magazines, how- 
ever, suggest the potential for greater awareness of women’s collective con- 
cerns as we move deeper into the 21st century. With scholars identifying a 
“fourth wave” of feminism (Cochrane 2013), especially in the wake of the 
highly publicised #MeToo movement against sexual harassment and abuse 
which galvanised feminist consciousness in 2017 (Gill and Orgad 2018), 
the 2013 magazine content can be seen as sitting on the cusp of this upward 
surge in feminist organising and visibility. 


The emergence of postfeminist values in the 21st century 


As outlined in Chapter 1, feminist theorists have recently identified an 
insidious process by which the gains of second wave feminism have come 
to be undermined under the guise of women’s freedom. Labelled postfemi- 
nism, this process presents a “double entanglement” (McRobbie 2004, 255) 
of anti-feminist and feminist ideas in such a way that actually constrains 
women while seeming to offer them empowerment. This “postfeminist sen- 
sibility” (Gill 2007, 2009; Gill and Scharff 2013) is symptomatic of broader 
neoliberal themes, including greater individualisation of risk and responsi- 
bility, alongside the requirement that “individuals now avidly self-monitor” 
(McRobbie 2004, 260). 

In the context of the social world of young women in the West, this 
neoliberal requirement of self-regulation is compounded by postfeminist 
understandings of (in)equality between the sexes. Through the invoca- 
tion of rhetoric surrounding “freedom” and “choice” which accompanies 
this regulatory framework, feminism is undermined and made to appear 
redundant (McRobbie 2004, 255). This configuration leads to the assump- 
tion that an individual’s success or otherwise comes down entirely to their 
own choices and efforts; “now there is only the self to blame” for failure 
(McRobbie 2004, 262), as love and life are a meritocracy (Gill 2009). In 
this postfeminist world, women are subjected to “repeated injunctions to 
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work on the self”, including the imperative to “remodel one’s interior life” 
(Gill 2009, 365), thus moving beyond the bodily discipline long required of 
women (e.g. Bartky 1990). Gill (2009, 365, emphasis in original) identifies 
sex as playing a key role in this regulatory framework, citing the idea of 
“compulsory (sexual) agency” such that sex is “positioned at the heart of 
a re-modelled subjectivity in a way that involves both physical labour . . . 
and ongoing psychological work”. Such an emphasis on sex places pressure 
on women to adopt technologies of sexiness (Radner 1993, 1999), whereby 
certain sexual skills, both performative and psychological, are required in 
order to “achieve” a good sex life. These key traits of postfeminism can be 
identified in the content of the magazines in 2003 and 2013. 

Throughout their publishing lifetimes, both Cleo and Cosmopolitan have 
been written in a tone that focuses on educating and empowering women. 
Yet, a notable shift in style and rhetoric begins to take place in 1993—and 
can be strongly identified in the 2003 magazines—whereby the complex inter- 
twining of feminist and anti-feminist messages is seen in combination with 
a greater focus on the individual. It should be noted that both feminist and 
anti-feminist ideas are visible alongside one another across the dataset from 
1973 to 2013. Preceding research has noted the contradictory way in which 
women’s magazines frequently call for women’s independence and empower- 
ment, while simultaneously highlighting their supposed inadequacies by pro- 
viding means for self-improvement (Gill 2009; Moran and Lee 2011). What 
distinguishes the postfeminist turn most evident in 2003 is the way in which 
feminist and anti-feminist messages are intertwined to produce a single mes- 
sage. Rather than presenting separate, contradictory ideas, feminist goals and 
rhetoric are employed to service traditional or anti-feminist agendas. Instead 
of being seen as contradictory, this comingling of ideologies is proffered as 
part of a seamless transition into a postfeminist world, where feminism as a 
movement is no longer required and women’s freedom of choice reigns. 

To demonstrate this shift, it is first useful to examine how contradic- 
tory messaging functions in the earlier editions of Cleo and Cosmopoli- 
tan. Although the magazines from 1973 and 1983 at certain times nod 
towards feminist ideas and at other times adhere to more traditional social 
paradigms, this content is generally segregated. A strict demarcation is made 
between, for example, social commentary pieces that engage with feminist 
concepts or critiques, and fashion or relationship articles that draw on tra- 
ditional values and sex-role stereotypes. Indeed, while the November 1973 
edition of Cleo includes social commentary articles infused with feminist 
ideas, such as “Have you tried body liberation?” and “Rape—and how 
women can stop it” as well as more traditional pieces, such as “Our cover 
girl look”, these potentially contradictory foci are relegated to separate arti- 
cles. As such, the conflicting priorities of feminism and tradition, although 
often sitting uneasily together, do not interact in the same way as in later 
decades. This mirrors Winship’s (2013, 273) argument that in the 1970s, 
women’s magazines sought to “manag[e]” the “contradictions” contained 
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therein by constructing “boundar[ies]” between competing representations 
of women and their worlds. 


A postfeminist entanglement: feminism, tradition and choice 


Although elements of postfeminist media culture are identifiable in the 1993 
magazines, in line with previous research into a variety of media formats (e.g. 
Budgeon and Currie 1995; Probyn 1997), the examples are sparser and less 
clearly defined than in later decades. For this reason, and for reasons of scope, 
the following analysis of postfeminism within the magazines will focus on the 
magazines from 2003 and 2013. In the postfeminist climate of 2003, the way 
in which contradictory feminist and anti-feminist messages collide operates 
entirely differently from the earlier magazines. Instead of certain portions of 
magazine content being more feminist than others, feminist and non-feminist 
ideas are sutured together. The 2003 magazines, and to a lesser extent those 
from 2013, are marked throughout by a “feminist sounding register” (Gill 
2009, 362); editorial content is peppered with injunctions to be active and in 
control, to love your body and to be empowered.! However, language such as 
this is “almost always pressed into service to promote goals that might other- 
wise be coded as traditional rather than feminist” (Gill 2009, 362). 

In “Why commitment is cool again” (Cleo, November 2003), conform- 
ing to traditional heteronormative frameworks such as marriage is positioned 
as an active, empowered and hedonistic choice. Evading feminist critiques 
of marriage as an institution that benefits men and one which women (and 
men) are pressured to accept through societal norms (Chambers 2013; Pate- 
man 1988), the article portrays opting into the institution as a choice, rather 
than opting out as a radical decision. Feminist rhetoric surrounding actively 
“choosing to .. . [tie] the knot” and “tak[ing] charge” or “control” of one’s 
life is interwoven with non/anti-feminist ideas, such as “finding The One” 
and advice to women to avoid being “a ball-buster” in their marriages and 
to instead “be feminine”. In this way, traditional goals of capturing a man, 
alongside problematic sex-role stereotypes, are cloaked in the rhetoric of 
choice and control, masking their constraining nature. This mirrors McRob- 
bie’s (2004, 262) assertion that in a postfeminist climate, “popular texts”, such 
as women’s magazines, “re-regulate young women by means of a language of 
personal choice”. Young women in this case are positioned as no longer hav- 
ing any need for feminism and instead as actively choosing to engage with 
traditional structures on an equal footing with male counterparts. Following 
this logic, the outcomes of such choices are equally of their own creation. 
Societal factors are excised from the equation, instead replaced by individual 
self-monitoring, such as through the use of the “pre-nuptial checklist” pro- 
vided in the article to assist readers in building a successful marriage. 

This “notion of choice” is a fundamental element of postfeminist dis- 
courses (Gill 2009, 363). Gill asserts that under this framework, women are 
consistently presented as engaging in certain behaviours in order to service 
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their own needs. In this way, she explains, “activities which might, in a 
different moment, be understood precisely as enacted to ‘please your man’ 
must be re-apprehended in postfeminist terms as something you are doing 
‘for yourself’” (2009, 363). This can be seen most clearly in sexual advice 
literature within the magazines that positions the sexual servicing of men 
as an empowered, sexy choice that a woman may freely decide to engage 
in with the goal of “spicing up” her sex life. By way of comparison, the 
sole article from the 1973 magazines that provides physical sex tips, “Cos- 
mopolitan’s love book”, is more unapologetically aimed at pleasing men. 
Advice on how to best camouflage flaws such as a “chicken neck” or “rip- 
ple thighs” is not couched in terms about loving one’s body or increasing 
one’s confidence. Rather, “how to look great in the nude” is presented as an 
uncomplicated, purely instrumental approach as to how to “face your lover 
tonight” in a way that is “inviting” and “seductive”. 

By contrast, the 2003 article “Sex with clothes on” (Cleo, March 2003) 
dispenses advice on foreplay moves to “have him begging for more”, a mes- 
sage that is framed in postfeminist terms that reimagine pleasing one’s man 
as a way to please oneself. Women are enjoined to try foreplay moves such 
as performing phone sex, “flirt[ing] with food”, providing a striptease or lap 
dance, giving “great head” or being his “sex slave”. Regardless of the ways 
in which these six moves (of ten provided) disproportionately lead to male 
pleasure, each is termed in such a way that implies female empowerment 
or pleasure from the experience. Women who perform the “great strip off” 
are encouraged to “forget about being self-conscious”, “strut your stuff”, 
consider themselves “the prize” and take a “nude lap of honour” at its 
completion. Despite the advice on performing oral sex, including informa- 
tion on how to avoid gagging, as well as encouraging readers to “give him 
front row action by tying your hair back”, postfeminist language emerges 
through the directive to “drive him nuts” and recommendations for how to 
manoeuvre oneself into the “ultimate position to control” his thrusts. This 
rhetoric of control, empowerment and pleasure in giving pleasure to men 
echoes Gill’s (2009, 363) finding from her analysis of Glamour magazine 
that “what were formerly presented as men’s desires have been internalized 
and must now be understood as authentically women’s own”. Women do 
not strip in order to please men, but to control the sexual encounter and 
have him begging for more, thus achieving sexual empowerment. Through 
this postfeminist reformulation, servicing men’s needs is reconfigured as a 
freely made choice, even a feminist act, thus making its engagement with 
traditional gender roles less easily contestable. 


Regulation of the self: bodily, sexual and 
psychological self-surveillance 


Alongside this reframing of pleasing men as pleasing oneself, the 2003 and 
2013 magazines show higher levels of content that may encourage women’s 
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self-regulation. Physical and psychological regulation of the self are stimu- 
lated through content that either teaches women how to discipline their 
minds and bodies or encourages a comparative outlook on the body, rela- 
tionships, sex or happiness. In “Slutty vs. sexy”? (Cleo, March 2003), a 
male contributor discusses the “fine line” between what constitutes seduc- 
tive clothing for women and what is simply “cheap”. The article is strewn 
with specific regulations of what constitutes having crossed this boundary 
into “slutty” attire, such as “steer clear of denim with sparkly details, peek- 
a-boo patches held together by leather straps or rips that reveal a hint of 
cheek” as these are judged to only attract the “wrong” type of man. 

Yet, this physical regulation of clothing is confounded by the final two 
paragraphs of the piece, which remind readers that ultimately, the question 
is not so much “what you wear as how you wear it”. If you “formulate [an 
outfit] with the primary purpose of attracting men”, cautions the writer, you 
are more likely to be “seen as a trollop”. Conversely, “attitude and demean- 
our” are key to staying on the “right” side of the slutty/sexy divide. Thus, 
women are directed not only to police their choice of clothing but also their 
psychological state, all while being told they should “don an ensemble in 
which you feel comfortable and attractive”. Messages about self-regulation 
in order to please men become entwined with messages about how to please 
oneself and maintain a positive attitude. Bodily self-discipline, which has 
long been a central feminist critique of dominant understandings of femi- 
ninity and womanhood (e.g. Bartky 1990; Dworkin 1974), is joined here by 
psychological self-discipline and veiled in the rhetoric of choice and pleasure 
(Jovanovski 2017). In the words of Gill (2009, 364), “there is a sense here 
of the ideological work becoming more complicated and entangled in this 
postfeminist moment”; feminist critique is complicated by the injunction to 
please oneself above all else. The gendered inequality inherent to such regu- 
lation becomes invisibilised through a discourse which suggests that sexy is 
merely an (empowered) state of mind that individuals should strive for. 

Women’s self-regulation is not only visible in content explicitly suggesting 
that women behave or present themselves in certain ways. Content invit- 
ing comparison between readers’ experiences and those portrayed within 
the magazine similarly incites self-surveillance. In “Are your friends really 
having more sex than you?” (Cleo, March 2013), five anonymous women 
in long-term relationships confess how frequently they have sex with their 
male partners. By “taking a sneak peek into the secret lives and bedrooms of 
others” and accompanying the confessions with “recent results of The Great 
Australian Sex Census, put together by dating site RedHotPie”, the article 
arguably encourages a comparative framework; readers are prompted to 
measure their sexual performance against the “average”.* While it is impos- 
sible to know how each individual reader may interpret or respond to this 
comparative structure, the fact that the framing of the article invites such 
self-surveillance supports the argument that a postfeminist sensibility per- 
vades the contemporary magazines. It is also interesting to note that those 
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women who report having sex less than twice a week (once every fortnight, 
once a month and never) each have an “excuse” for why their tally is low 
(their partner works interstate, they recently gave birth and lastly that they 
are waiting, the implication being for marriage). The possibility that a 
woman with a long-term partner may simply desire to have sex less than 
twice a week is not considered (see Hayfield and Clarke 2012, for a useful 
account of women’s desire in long-term heterosexual relationships). 

At the heart of all this encouragement to self-regulate is the central prem- 
ise that having great sex and achieving the holy grail of hetero-monogamy 
is the outcome of a meritocracy; if women try hard enough, work at it, 
constantly monitor themselves and make the right choices, they will achieve 
wedded bliss. This sentiment is exemplified by “Working the ratio”, in 
the November 2013 edition of US Cosmopolitan, which tackles the dual 
problems facing the (presumably heterosexual, female) reader who attends 
a majority female college, works in a majority female sector or lives in a 
majority female area: a lack of eligible men, and the competition to attain 
them. In response to this conundrum, the article advises that “you have to 
deploy some stealth strategies to zero in on quality when quantity is not on 
your side. It’s called working the ratio”. Male shortages are then catego- 
rised, with specific tips for different situations. The general thrust of the 
advice is that the dating world rewards those who get out there, make plans 
and take charge of their dating situation. Although there is also encourage- 
ment in “Working the ratio” to invest in oneself first and foremost, exhor- 
tations for readers to be active, knowing, tactical and managerial in their 
approach to dating continue to resound. 

This theme of “you can get it if you try” both assumes a pre-existing level 
playing field and produces new regulatory frameworks. If success is merely 
proportional to effort made, structural inequalities must no longer exist; 
thus, critical theories including feminism are made to appear passé. The out- 
come of this is that “new lines and demarcations are drawn between those 
subjects who are judged responsive to the regime of personal responsibility, 
and those who fail miserably” (McRobbie 2004, 261). Each individual is 
constrained by a worldview in which they must make “the right choices” 
(McRobbie 2004, 261), or be viewed as having failed on their own merits. 
Thus, the “popular discourses of personal choice and self-improvement” so 
favoured by the contemporary editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan can be 
seen to have “regulative dimensions” that potentially limit women’s ability 
to function autonomously (McRobbie 2004, 261). By producing content 
that buys into postfeminist assumptions of heterosexual success through 
planning, effort and self-monitoring, the magazines contribute to a post- 
feminist media landscape that is both problematic for young women and 
stifles critique. 

Sex is at the centre of the regulatory framework in contemporary edi- 
tions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan. Readers are explicitly instructed as to 
how to best regulate their intimate lives in order to please their man, which 
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under postfeminism is reformulated as pleasing oneself. In “Booty boot 
camp” (Cleo, November 2003), the sex-as-work theme becomes promi- 
nent through the use of military metaphors, with “your instructor, Corpo- 
ral Punishment” promising to “throw you into a series of uncomfortable 
positions—both physical and emotional”. The article provides a recipe for 
updating your sexual repertoire and rejuvenating your sexual experience, 
ending with the affirmation “congratulations soldier, you’ve earnt yourself 
an honourable discharge”. Sex in this configuration is placed at the centre 
of a happy and healthy relationship, while a “rational, calculating and self- 
regulating approach” (Gill 2009, 365; see also Frith 2015) is presented as 
the solution to maintaining a healthy sex life and thus achieving the ultimate 
goal of hetero-monogamy. Good sex is something that must be worked at, 
or trained for, to build on Cleo’s military metaphor, and by training hard, 
women can expect to reap the rewards. 


Individualisation: from collective struggle 
to personal responsibility 


The individualisation of women’s sexual experiences and dilemmas and 
the emphasis on “self-transformation” (Gill 2009, 346) that feminists have 
identified as key elements of postfeminism can be identified in the “Hey 
Zo...” agony aunt column from the November 2013 edition of Cosmo- 
politan. A letter to the column details a scenario in which a young woman 
found out her boyfriend was using “porno chat room” websites where you 
“pay to see a model masturbate”. The reader is hurt, questioning her own 
sexual behaviour in the relationship, and wants to know whether this con- 
stitutes “cheating” or whether she is overreacting and being “insecure”, 
“sensitive” or “paranoid”. Already the “self-surveillance and monitoring” 
(Gill 2009, 346) of postfeminism become apparent in the young woman’s 
characterisation of her own discomfort as the result of insecurity, sensitivity 
or paranoia. 

Although the response is sympathetic to the woman’s plight and suggests 
she discuss her concerns with her boyfriend, it further reflects the individu- 
alisation of sexual anxieties and emphasises what the young woman can 
do, in terms of working on her own behaviours and psyche, to combat the 
problem. She is encouraged to talk to her boyfriend because she is upset, 
not because he is using internet porn/prostitution,* with the author reason- 
ing that “since you’re feeling so unsettled . . . it needs to be addressed”. 
The “commitment to self-transformation” that Gill (2009, 346) identifies 
as central to a postfeminist sensibility is prominent in the response, with the 
author suggesting the woman ask her boyfriend “if he feels there’s anything 
the two of you could do to spice up your sex life”. A similar scenario plays 
out across the pages of the November 2013 edition of US Cosmopolitan, 
indicating a continuity of ideology across the international editions. A query 
to “Sex Q&A” reads, “My fiancé watches lots of porn and never wants to 
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have sex. Help”. While the response indicates therapy may be a useful tool 
to change this dynamic, “planning weekly ‘sex dates’ and suggesting new 
fantasies or moves to try” is also recommended, with the closing message 
that “he needs to be reminded that getting off to porn is no match for get- 
ting off with his bride-to-be”. In this way, the use of either pornography 
or internet porn/prostitution is positioned as the result of a failure of the 
woman’s ability to provide adequate sexual stimulation to her partner. The 
solution, thus, is a sexual makeover in which the woman learns to better 
sexually service her man, as in the sex industry, to negate the “need” for his 
use of the industry itself. 

At first blush, the active, sexually knowing and empowered approach to 
life and relationships that emerges in the 2003 and 2013 magazines may 
appear to be a significant improvement on the passive femininity feminists 
have so thoroughly critiqued in past decades. Far from Cleo, March 1973’s 
“You, too, can marry your boss”, titles like “Max your climax” (Cosmo- 
politan, July 2003) and “Boyfriend intervention” (Cosmopolitan, Novem- 
ber 2013) would appear to denote a new version of womanhood, grounded 
in greater control and agency. Content dedicated to deciphering male 
thoughts and behaviours, although based around decoding the male psyche, 
can also potentially be interpreted as supplying women with the tools to 
effectively handle situations and individuals, so as to best protect themselves 
and achieve their goals. This discourse of “choice, freedom and individual 
empowerment” (Gill 2009, 347) would seem to pre-empt traditional femi- 
nist critique. 

However, such surface-level emancipatory discourses belie complex lay- 
ers of structural inequality between men and women. Rather than being 
indicative of feminist success, anything more than a cursory glance reveals 
that postfeminist power femininity (Lazar 2006) must instead be viewed as 
women’s (conscious or unconscious) complicity in supporting patriarchy, by 
centring female power around women’s ability to do things that benefit men. 
This mirrors Holland and colleagues’ (2004, 156) conception of a “collud- 
ing” femininity, which supports the “reproduction of multi-layered male 
power”. In suggesting women’s power lies in their sexuality, and through the 
provision of content that encourages women’s self-surveillance and the ser- 
vicing of male needs, regardless of whether this is framed as a way to please 
oneself, the magazines produce an image of femininity that colludes in sup- 
porting patriarchal frameworks. The “project of the self” (Lazar 2006, 508) 
that is central to a postfeminist regulatory framework thus reveals itself to 
be a repackaged version of traditional understandings of female inferior- 
ity; women must work upon themselves to meet a male standard and catch 
themselves a husband. This mirrors Miriam’s (2007, 216) assertion that in 
contemporary sexual culture, “women’s agency is only enabled within an 
interpretive and power schema based on men’s sex-right”. 

The concurrent shift from a feminist understanding of “women’s abil- 
ity to take charge and act upon life choices . . . as a collective struggle” to 
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a postfeminist “individualistic” approach (Lazar 2006, 510) makes femi- 
nist critique and organising difficult. A depoliticised “choiceoisie” (Probyn 
1997, 131), where each choice is understood as being made in a vacuum, 
has emerged to eclipse feminist conceptions of structural inequality and col- 
lective action. Given that a critical feminist perspective holds that “despite 
the improved options that many women have today, ‘choices,’ . . . are still 
made under conditions of oppression” (Hirschmann 2010, 272), this depo- 
liticisation of choice and negation of structure is not only problematic, but 
also fundamentally inaccurate. A move from the collective to the individual 
is further evidenced in the shifting prominence of different styles of sex and 
relationship articles across the dataset, explored later in this chapter. 


Locating women’s sexual pleasure in the contemporary 
magazines 


Perhaps paradoxically, men’s sexual desire and pleasure now takes centre 
place in women’s magazines. It would seem that the sexual servicing of men 
in conjunction with postfeminist regulation in 2003 and 2013 leaves little 
room for women’s pleasure. By structuring heterosex around the needs of 
men and the responsibilities of women, the magazines arguably obstruct 
an understanding of women’s bodily pleasure. Instead, pleasure for women 
coheres around the notions of being a successful feminine object—that is, 
being sexually desirable to men—and being able to provide men with sexual 
satisfaction and affirm their masculinity. 

The absence of women’s pleasure in Cleo and Cosmopolitan reflects femi- 
nist theorising around the male sexual drive discourse and the concomitant 
missing discourse of desire in women. As touched on in previous chapters, 
male sexual drive discourse holds that men have an uncontrollable, insatia- 
ble, natural sexual urge, which requires sexual satisfaction (Hollway 1989). 
Subsequently, sex is viewed as not simply the natural solution to this urge, 
but also necessary. As feminist sociologist Tiina Vares and her colleagues 
(2007, 160) explain, “in the male sexual drive discourse, men are positioned 
as always ready, willing and able to have sexual relations”. This “ready 
and willing” approach to male sexuality within the magazines, particu- 
larly those from 1993, 2003 and 2013, has been extensively detailed in this 
book. By contrast, academics have identified a missing discourse of desire 
for women, whereby they are constructed as less sexually desiring than men 
and naturally having a low sex drive (Gavey 2005; Holland and Thom- 
son 2010). The absence of women’s sexual desire from this construction 
of sexuality is mirrored in the absence of content that addresses women’s 
pleasure in Cleo and Cosmopolitan. Moran and Lee (2011, 162) argue that 
this missing discourse of desire “denies women recognition of their embod- 
ied sexual feelings”. That is to say, women are restricted in their ability to 
freely experience their own desire and pleasure. While men’s sexual desire 
is privileged, women’s pleasure is simultaneously invisibilised, resulting in a 
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power imbalance in sexual relations whereby women are once again subor- 
dinated to male needs. 

Although the magazines frequently couch their content in terms of dis- 
courses that promote an active and knowing female sexuality, encourag- 
ing women to “Sexy up your everyday” (Cosmopolitan, March 2013) and 
appreciate the monthly “Guy without his shirt” (Cosmopolitan, 2003 edi- 
tions), sexual content remains structured around male needs. In this under- 
standing of heterosexual relations, women’s pleasure appears to lie in being 
a “desired object” or conforming to the “pleasing woman discourse” (Phil- 
lips 2000, 125, 139). As Phillips (2000, 125) explains of the young, female 
participants in her study of youth sexuality: 


In a culture where young women have so little access to “legitimate” 
gendered and hetero-relational power, many attempted to capitalize on 
one of the few areas where they were perceived as powerful—the ability 
to attract and arouse men. 


Phillips (2000, 39) argues that heterosexual relations have long been reliant 
upon the “pleasing woman discourse”, which holds that “integral to wom- 
en’s proper gender roles is the ability to be pleasant, feminine and subordi- 
nate to men”. She argues that this manifests in heterosexual relations as a 
presumed lack of autonomous female desire, replaced by an assumption that 
women are “actively selfless”, in that a woman is expected to actively seek 
to “tailor her appearance and behaviours to the desires of men”, but that 
she “should not be a desiring sexual subject herself” (2000, 39, emphasis 
in original). Phillips found the pervasive nature of this discourse led to par- 
ticipants in her study deriving pleasure through conforming to understand- 
ings of the pleasing woman discourse and becoming a desired object; that 
is, valuing themselves according to their ability to attract or sexually excite 
men. As Phillips notes (2000, 128), this is highly problematic as “women 
using this strategy are, arguably, aspiring to their own sexual commodifica- 
tion and personal erasure”. 

Echoes of the pleasing woman discourse and the strategy of becoming 
a desired object resound throughout Cleo and Cosmopolitan, particularly 
from 1993 onwards. In “The girl who can get any guy she wants” (Cleo, 
March 2013), the “world’s most famous female pickup artist” shares her 
tips for attracting men, including exhortations to “keep your arms and col- 
larbone uncovered. It’s an animalistic sign of vulnerability and sends a sig- 
nal that you are safe to approach” and to “lead from the hips. It aligns 
the body in a way that signals sexual invitation”. Tips such as these teach 
women how to attract men through becoming a desired object by presenting 
their bodies as available for sexual use. In the November 2013 edition of US 
Cosmopolitan, readers are encouraged to “inspire some harmless competi- 
tion” for their male partners in order to “instigate some jealousy and moti- 
vate him to win you over again” (“Have make-up sex without the fight”, 
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US Cosmopolitan, November 2013). The key to retaining “your man” is 
to show him you are a successful desired object in the eyes of others. In 
“Sex with clothes on” (Cleo, March 2003), analysed here, women’s power 
and pleasure are constructed through their ability to tempt and tease men, 
frequently through objectifying themselves. In the section on flirting with 
food, readers are instructed to “lick your lips, suck the strawberry in your 
champagne and take his hand in yours, stroking his fingers up and down, 
simulating what you would like to do to his penis”. Similarly, in “vouch 
for him”, women are encouraged to “be his sex slave” by providing vouch- 
ers for sexual services. Sex tips such as these present women’s servicing of 
men, self-objectification and subordination as sexy, supporting Jeffreys’ 
([1990]1993) conception of dominant understandings of heterosexuality as 
requiring women to eroticise their own subordination. 

The power femininity (Lazar 2006) that can be seen in the magazine 
content, although couched in active and positive terms, in reality conflates 
the active servicing of male desire with an active and empowered female 
sexuality. While the power femininity central to postfeminism outwardly 
“incorporates feminist signifiers of emancipation and empowerment”, its 
concurrent “celebration of all things feminine”, to the point of celebrating 
the objectification and self-objectification of women, undermines its femi- 
nist credentials (Lazar 2006, 505). Agency in this configuration is under- 
stood as “heteronormative feminine sexuality displayed as sexual power” 
(Lazar 2006, 512); what was previously understood as a sign of women’s 
exploitation is re-signified as women’s empowerment through the concept 
of female ownership. As feminist psychologist Hannah Frith (2015, 312) 
explains: 


Having a Brazilian wax, “giving” a blow job, engaging in anal sex, 
watching pornography, or being handcuffed to the bed become the 
emancipatory choices of women who feel empowered since facilitating 
male pleasure affirms their own sexiness. 


Hence, practices such as lap dancing and stripping, which feminists have 
long criticised as exploitative and misogynist (Levy 2005; Roach 2007; 
Stark and Whisnant 2004), are not only normalised as “part of a mod- 
ern woman’s sexual CV” (Gill 2009, 361) but also reclaimed as empower- 
ing through a discourse of ownership and control; they are moves you can 
“unleash” on him and you may “let him get as close as he dares without 
touching” or “slap away the naughty boy’s hand” (“Sex with clothes on”, 
Cleo, March 2003). 

Aside from restricting “empowerment” to those who fit traditional under- 
standings of feminine beauty, as Lazar (2006, 512) explains, the discourse 
of power femininity also “exaggerates the gains of the women’s movement 
to suggest that women’s struggles for equality with men are a thing of the 
past”. In this way, it even goes so far as to suggest “a world in which power 
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relations have become reversed: it is women, who through their sexual 
prowess, wield power and control over men” (Lazar 2006, 512). However, 
taking more than a cursory glance at societal relations between the sexes 
shows this to be patently untrue. In the Australian context, the income dis- 
parity gap between women and men stubbornly sat around the 20% mark 
for over 30 years, only making marked improvement since 2015 (Summers 
2013; WGEA 2020); in the US, the 15% gap has failed to budge in the past 
15 years (Graf et al. 2019). On average, one woman a week in Australia 
dies at the hands of a current or former partner (ANROWS 2015); in the 
US, that figure is over 40 (Holson 2019). The “power” to sexually please a 
man—and even to experience pleasure within such a normatively patriar- 
chal scenario—is confused here with radical social change. 

When women’s sexual pleasure is talked about in positive terms in Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan, particularly from the 1993 magazines onward, it is often 
spoken about in terms of how it may make men feel, or even positioned as 
a gift to men, rather than an endpoint in and of itself. In “Female ejacula- 
tion: how to have an orgasm like a man”* (Cleo, October 1993), women 
who experience the ejaculation of fluid during arousal are comforted with 
the information that “happily ... when they discover what female ejacula- 
tion actually is, men lose their distaste and tend to regard their woman’s 
capacity for it as a sign of them being a good lover”. Similarly, in “Max 
your climax” (Cosmopolitan, July 2003), “Mackenzie, 25”, describes how 
she used to hold herself back from experiencing pleasure in sex, explain- 
ing, “as I near orgasm my ears turn red and I get blotches on my chest and 
neck”, which may compromise her ability to remain a desired object in the 
eyes of male partners. The author goes on to reassure readers, however, that 
“Mackenzie’s now-husband appreciates it .. . as an unfakeable [sic] sign of 
approval”. In these instances, the woman’s pleasure is sanctioned as a form 
of ego stroking for her partner. Instead of a male partner being positioned 
as happy to have given pleasure to his female lover, men are positioned as 
happy only in reconfirming their status as a stud. 

These portrayals of female pleasure, as based in being a desired object, in 
successfully providing pleasure to a male partner or in allowing men con- 
firmation of their virility and skill, represent a very limited understanding 
of female pleasure. They are also based in sexual discourses that feminist 
theorists argue restrict women’s ability to negotiate safe and pleasurable 
sex. Potts (2002) suggests that in addition to a coital imperative that sanc- 
tions coitus as the only real form of sex, there exists an orgasmic imperative, 
whereby there is a growing expectation that orgasm is the logical endpoint 
of sex and that therefore failure to orgasm is problematic. As such, “orgasm 
comes to be the sign of sexual competence and well-being” (Potts 2002, 4) 
and is consequently not only desired, but obligatory; sex without orgasm 
is rendered incomplete, or at least mediocre. This is reflected in the earlier 
excerpts, which understand sex as coitus and privilege the achievement of 
orgasm as “evidence” that the sex was “good”. However, feminist theorists 
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argue that this interpretation of sexuality, constructed around the nexus 
of coitus and the goal of orgasm, privileges male pleasure and reduces sex- 
ual relations to the sequence of erection—penetration—ejaculation (Potts 
et al. 2004). Thus, not only is there an absence of embodied female pleasure 
within the magazines, those articles which do engage with women’s desire 
frequently rest on discourses that fail to conceive of women’s sexuality out- 
side a masculine paradigm. 


Changing emphases in heterosexual content 


Over the 40-year period studied, distinct changes can be seen in the length, 
style, emphases and approach of articles devoted to heterosexual content. In 
order to evaluate the changing emphases within sex and relationship con- 
tent, this section of the chapter draws and elaborates on categories defined 
by prominent feminist scholar Rosalind Gill in her 2009 article “Mediated 
intimacy and postfeminism: a discourse analytic examination of sex and 
relationship advice in a women’s magazine”. These categories are expanded 
upon in order to undertake a content analysis of all those articles for which 
sex or relationships are the primary focus. From her dataset of selected edi- 
tions of the British version of Glamour magazine from 2005 to 2008, Gill 
(2009, 350) identifies four distinct genres of article that address sex and 
relationships. These categories are: 


1 The survey report, which describes the results of a major survey, for 
example, the Glamour sex survey, women’s X-rated confessions, and 
surveys about the prevalence of different kinds of sexual fantasies. 

2. The article about what men do/want/think/talk about when “you” are 
not there. This type of article focuses on revealing men to Glamour’s 
female readership, for example, “Will he call? Commit? Cheat? Men 
tell us what they can’t tell you”. 

3. The “how to” article: how to get great sex/make a man fall in love with 
you/improve your sexual skills. 

4 The feature article—usually focusing on a particular type or group of 
women—for example, women who are determined to meet and marry 
a man within six months, and women who learned sex tips from porn 
stars. 


While these categories provide a baseline from which to begin analysing the 
data, it is important to recognise key differences between the studies. Gill’s 
categories were drawn from contemporary editions of a popular women’s 
magazine and designed to assist specifically in the analysis of relationship 
advice material. Conversely, this study aims to cast a wider net and provide 
a comprehensive analysis of heterosexual practice within the magazines, not 
limited to explicit advice material. Furthermore, the material from the 1973 
magazines in particular is substantially different in tone, style and content 
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from that of the contemporary magazines. For these reasons, it is necessary 
to build on Gill’s (2009, 250) original four “standard types” of article to 
encompass these differences and hence provide an accurate reading of the 
material. 

Consequently, based on immersion in the dataset, and paying particu- 
lar attention to the key differences between Gill’s work and this study, a 
new typology was developed in order to accurately capture content from 
across the time period. This typology was labelled the Sex and Relation- 
ships Magazine Article classification system (henceforth SARMA classifica- 
tion system), detailed in the following: 


1 Confessions and surveys. Gill’s original “survey report” category was 
broadened to include any article of a confessional nature, including 
those that only provided the confessional tale of a single individual, 
as well as any article based around statistics/facts or short snippets of 
trivia about sex or relationships. 

2 Revealing men. The category of articles devoted to revealing men to 
female readers was left relatively unaltered; however, any article written 
by a man and designed to proffer a “male perspective” on heterosex or 
relationships was also included alongside articles designed to explain 
male behaviour or provide a window into the male psyche. 

3 How to. Gill’s third category of how to articles was subdivided in order 
to track changes in the provision of explicit sex and relationship advice 
over time: 


a Mechanical tips. Physically instructive sex tips, such as “New ways 
to get your sexy on” (Cleo, March 2013); 

b Sex advice. Generalised sexual advice, such as that contained within 
agony aunt columns; and 

c Relationship advice. Broader relationship advice, for example 
“How long should you wait between boyfriends?” (Cosmopolitan, 
July 2003). 


4 Feature article. The feature article category was subdivided to better 
incorporate the older material from the 1973 and 1983 magazines and 
highlight distinctions between this and more recent material: 


a Social commentary. For example, “Women who have never mar- 
ried” (Cleo, July 1983); 

b= Medical/psychological. Reports such as “The pill and you” (Cos- 
mopolitan, November 1973); and 

c  Sensationalist. With titles such as “The man women pay $1,000 an 
hour to sleep with” (Cleo, March 1993). 


5 Fiction. A fifth category, fiction, was added in order to include those 
fictional stories and poems particularly prevalent in the older magazines 
that included sex or romance as a primary focus. 
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6 Man candy. Lastly, a sixth category, man candy, was added to incorpo- 
rate material which presented men as the objects of sexual desire, such 
as Cleo’s 1973 centrefolds or “The Cosmo hot list” from the July and 
November 2003 editions of Cosmopolitan. 


The SARMA classification system was used by the researcher to determine 
the changing presentation of sex and relationship content within the maga- 
zines over time (Table 5.1, Table 5.2). 

Using the SARMA classification system to quantify different categories 
of article, five key shifts over time can be identified in the distribution of 
sex and relationship content within the Australian magazines.° One of the 
primary shifts across the decades in the distribution of different genres of 
article was the steady increase in directional How to pieces that provide 
mechanical sex tips and tricks. From a low of one article, or 2% of sex 
and relationship content in the 1973 magazines, the number peaks at eight 
articles (8%) in 2003 before dropping again in the 2013 magazines. Among 
the 1973 editions, only “Cosmopolitan’s love book” in the May edition of 
that year provides technical advice on improving one’s sex life (out of 21 
total articles providing sex and relationship advice across categories 3.a, 
b and c). By contrast, in the 2003 magazines, a sixth of the How to arti- 
cles identified have the primary purpose of providing explicit sex advice. 
This finding dovetails with the analysis of postfeminist content; the fact that 
articles supplying mechanical sex tips notably spike in 2003 is indicative 
of the place that the physical work of sex holds at the centre of postfemi- 
nist self-management. Feminist scholars have consistently noted the direct 
and explicitly instructive nature of sex advice in women’s magazines (Frith 
2015; Garner et al. 1998). However, technical advice appears all but absent 
from the earlier magazines in the dataset. 

Combined with an increasing emphasis on Mechanical how to sex advice 
material, a second shift occurs between 1973 and 2003: social commentary 
material is replaced by sensationalist, attention-grabbing and individualised 
content. Sexual content in the 1973 magazines presented more analytical 
or educative perspectives that focused on social questions of sexuality. One 
such example can be found in the March 1973 edition of Cleo, with an 
article entitled “Let’s take the romance out of love” advocating a more real- 
istic approach to heterosexual relationships. The author writes that “loving 
and living with husband or lover” is the “most down-to-earth experience 
we can have” and thus decries romance as a “picturesque falsehood” that 
is ultimately counterproductive to a functioning relationship. This style of 
article, which contains considered analysis of heterosexual relationships and 
their place within society, is relatively common within the 1973 magazines. 

Alongside such works of social commentary, the 1973 magazines are 
punctuated with educative pieces, particularly from a medical or psycho- 
logical perspective. One such example can be found in the May 1973 edition 
of Cosmopolitan; an article entitled “A Sydney doctor’s intimate view of 
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women” outlines one (male) doctor’s perspective on women, paying par- 
ticular attention to female sexuality. Articles such as this about sexuality 
or relationships that are billed as explanatory, educative pieces, based on 
medical or psychological facts or expertise, are relatively commonplace in 
the 1973 magazines, comprising 9% of the total number of sex and rela- 
tionship articles. In a third key shift, although medical experts were often 
employed to provide direct sex advice, by 1993 no Medical/psychological 
features were published that purported to explain a medical or psychologi- 
cal phenomenon from an expert’s perspective. After a continued absence in 
2003, medical features do reappear again in 2013, albeit in smaller numbers. 
These changing emphases—from the discussion of sex and relationships as 
culturally mediated, social experiences, to an increasingly individualistic, 
technical and instructive approach—mirror the postfeminist shift from the 
collective to the individual identified previously. 

From these social and educative emphases in the early magazines, we see 
a fourth definite shift across the dataset towards a greater number of Sensa- 
tionalist feature and Confessions and surveys articles. Titles such as “I slept 
with him just to get pregnant” (Cosmopolitan, March 1993) become more 
commonplace across the 1993 editions. This sensationalist approach car- 
ries across the 2003 editions through titles such as “The sick doctors who 
abuse their patients” (Cosmopolitan, July 2003), and can also be identified 
in the 2013 magazines, with titles including “My night at a swingers club” 
(Cosmopolitan, March 2013). 

This transition away from social commentary and education and towards 
increasingly individualised, hypersexual content is significant. Articles that 
de-emphasise the socio-cultural nature of sexuality potentially limit wom- 
en’s ability to identify patriarchal power relations and negotiate their own 
safety and pleasure in heterosexual encounters. Dines (2010, 107) contends 
that sensationalised headlines in women’s magazines fail to provide women 
with the tools to “build a relationship or ways of developing intimacy”. She 
goes on to argue that the emphasis on sexual skill, as seen in the contempo- 
rary magazines, draws readers into “a highly sexual world where technique 
is the key, and intimacy, love, and connection appear only rarely as issues 
worthy of discussion” (Dines 2010, 109). Moreover, the dwindling focus on 
health-related educative articles across the dataset mirrors Walsh-Childers 
and colleagues’ 2002 study of sexual health content in women’s magazines. 
They suggest that “readers are increasingly likely to have learned that they 
need to be more concerned about sex per se. . . rather than sexual health” 
(2002, 167). This shift from the social to the individual is examined in 
greater depth in the following subsection. 

A fifth notable change in the distribution of heterosexual content across 
the magazines can be seen in the growing emphasis on providing a male 
perspective or decoding the male psyche, as identified in Chapters 2 and 4. 
Although a significant proportion of the 1973 articles are authored by men, 
few purport to provide a specifically male perspective. Similarly, few articles 
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from 1973 seek to explain male behaviours or beliefs. “Nine lives of man” 
situated in the July edition of Cleo outlines nine different “types” of Aus- 
tralian male, while “Male menopause” in the July edition of Cosmopolitan 
explains the physical and psychological shifts experienced by middle-aged 
men and how women may best deal with these changes. These articles, how- 
ever, are rare. 

In 1983, however, Cleo introduced a regular column entitled “Male 
viewpoint” in order to provide a specifically male perspective on sex and 
relationships. As outlined in Chapter 2, the provision of recurring col- 
umns, magazine subsections and individual articles providing male per- 
spectives flourishes from the 1993 editions onwards. From a low of five 
articles (9%) in the Revealing men category in 1973, this number stead- 
ily increases throughout the 1983 and 1993 magazines, reaching 21% 
in 2003, before hitting a peak of 22% of sex and relationship content in 
2013.’ This growth in the presentation of content that centres on men and 
male perspectives between 1973 and the early 21st century reinforces the 
analysis in Chapter 4, which highlighted the foregrounding of male sexual 
desire across the same time period. Figure 5.1 provides a graph of change 
over time in these key categories of interest, as a proportion of the total 
sex and relationship content for each year. The relationship between these 
findings and the eras marked on the graph—such as second wave feminism, 
postfeminism—are discussed in further detail in the opening and closing 
sections of this chapter. 


O Surveys and confessions @ How to: mechanical 
@ Revealing men & Feature: medical/psychological 
@ Feature: social commentary B Feature: sensationalist 


LZ 3 


Second wave feminism 
Backlash / postfeminism 
Early feminist renaissance 


Early backlash 
Postfeminism 


13 


1973 


Figure 5.1 Percentage of articles pertaining to sex and relationships in key categories 
as a proportion of the total for each year in the Australian magazines 
(1973-2013) 
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US Cosmopolitan predominantly follows similar trends to the 2013 Aus- 
tralian data, despite variations across the categories. In terms of the five key 
shifts identified, the US magazines strongly align with shifts one and three: 
the Mechanical how to category plateaus after reaching a high in 2003, 
while the Medical/psychological feature category is resurgent. Although the 
balance across categories in the US editions of Cosmopolitan varies from 
that of the 2013 Australian magazines, shifts two and four similarly hold. 
In terms of shift two, the ratio of educative and socially inquiring materials 
versus sensationalist articles is at its lowest in 2003, with both Australian 
and US 2013 content significantly more strongly weighted towards educa- 
tion and social commentary. In line with shift four, sensationalist and con- 
fessional content remains prominent in the US Cosmopolitan data, carrying 
across from 2003. 

Notably, however, the US magazines are slightly elevated in Revealing 
men articles, as compared to the 2013 Australian content (shift 5). This 
discrepancy may reflect the lack of Man candy content in the US editions— 
perhaps unsurprising, given that this style of content originated in Australia 
(Le Masurier 2011). While several of the Revealing men articles do show- 
case, for example, male celebrities who are framed as attractive to readers, 
these articles fall primarily into the category of understanding or explaining 
the male psyche, or giving a male perspective. As such, they are classified as 
Revealing men content. When comparing the Australian and US data from 
2013 across these two categories simultaneously, the data from both coun- 
tries are roughly equivalent. 


Shifts in sexual content and waves of feminist organising 


Each of the temporally located shifts in the construction of sexuality in Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan that have been analysed in this book follows a remark- 
ably similar trend line that can be traced onto the peaks and troughs of 
the feminist movement. Despite the ubiquity of compulsory heterosexuality 
across the dataset as outlined in Chapter 2, it was found that the proportion 
of articles that assumed a heterosexual reader peaked in 2003, in concert 
with a growing emphasis on fashion and beauty content. In Chapter 3, there 
was a stark shift in the representation of female-female sexuality from a 
more social or educative approach in the 1973 and 1983 magazines to an 
eroticised presentation of a heterosexually palatable form of lesbian desire 
in 1993. This fashionable presentation of “lesbian chic” in 1993 then mor- 
phed into an even raunchier form of “heteroflexibility” in 2003, before the 
2013 magazines saw a drop in the eroticisation of female-female sexuality 
with the emergence of the asexual “girl crush” discourse and an increased 
focus on lesbian/gay rights. 

Similarly, the analysis of pornification within the magazines in Chapter 4 
showed that the sex industry became increasingly visible between 1973 and 
2003, before a more ambivalent approach resurfaced again in 2013. This 
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trend was paralleled by the concomitant emphases within the sexual content 
of the magazines on male desire and aggression, which similarly peaked in 
2003. Reinforcing these corresponding trends in the presentation of sexual- 
ity within the magazines, the SARMA classification system applied to the 
data found that the proportion of articles dedicated to Confessions and sur- 
veys, Sensationalist feature articles and Mechanical how to articles all simi- 
larly peaked in 2003, before either plateauing or falling sharply in 2013. The 
proportion of articles in a fourth category, Revealing men, only rose 1% 
between 2003 and 2013, despite the March 2013 edition of Cosmopolitan 
including a “Men and you” special devoted to men-ology content, suggesting 
that without this outlier, this category may have also peaked in 2003. Given 
the general similarity of each of these trend lines, with each building between 
1973 and 2003 before falling or steadying again in 2013, it would seem that 
these shifts are potentially interrelated. At the same time, the number of Social 
commentary or Medical/psychological feature articles pertaining to sex or 
relationships fell steadily between 1973 and 2003, before picking up slightly 
in 2013. Importantly, these curves in the data correspond with changes in 
the feminist movement. In light of this, a potential relationship between the 
magazine content and feminist currents is the focus of this section. 

The 1973 magazines were born into a cultural climate shaped by second 
wave feminism and consciously engage with feminist concerns and beliefs— 
even if at times to reject them. Alongside articles such as “Women working 
in a man’s world” (Cosmopolitan, May 1973), profiling women in tradi- 
tionally masculine professions, advisory content at times adopts a feminist 
stance. In “12 ways to escape the secretarial pool” (Cleo, November 1973), 
readers are advised on various strategies to achieve a promotion at work. 
Women are counselled that if their behaviour is read as aggressive or mis- 
placed by a male boss, they should “get out of the company”, as “a place 
that reacts negatively to a woman taking her career seriously and expecting 
her superiors to take time to discuss her future is a place that is not utilising 
its woman-power”. The topical nature of feminism as a social phenom- 
enon is borne out by the editorial in Cosmopolitan’s November 1973 issue, 
which asks, “now that equal pay is slowly becoming a reality and sexual 
freedom recognised for women as well as for men, how do you think single 
girls fare?” Despite going on to reaffirm traditional concepts of heterosex- 
ual romance, the awareness of feminist concerns exhibited by this editorial 
demonstrates the prominence of feminism within the 1973 magazines and 
reflects the socio-political climate of the time. 

As outlined in Chapter 1, the early 1980s saw both a return to a more 
conservative political climate, alongside the fragmentation of the feminist 
movement. Within this climate, the 1983 magazines exhibit lingering femi- 
nist sentiments without the strong focus on social commentary seen in 1973. 
Articles such as “Dispelling the myths, fears, lies and shame of menstrua- 
tion” (Cleo, July 1983) embody this ongoing feminist awareness. Similarly, 
at times advertisements in the 1983 magazines suggest that feminist ideas 
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still had currency. An advertisement for home loans from the bank West- 
pac, found in two separate editions of Cleo from 1983, features a young 
woman, dressed comfortably and seated on the floor of an apartment. The 
slogan “I needed a home, not a husband” is printed below her, followed by 
further information about Westpac’s lending credentials and support of a 
broad range of homebuyers, including single women. The feminist rheto- 
ric invoked by this advertisement, both in its rejection of women’s need 
for a husband and its support of women’s independence, would indicate 
that advertisers understood readers of the magazines to hold these feminist 
values. 

From this ongoing, if reduced, visibility of feminism and feminist senti- 
ments in the 1983 magazines, by 1993, feminism begins to lose its sway 
within the world of the magazines. During the late 1980s and into the 1990s, 
feminist theorists began to note strong anti-feminist sentiments emerging 
across the Western world, which came to be known as the anti-feminist 
“backlash” (Faludi 1991; Howard and Tarrant 1997; McRobbie 2009). 
Susan Faludi’s celebrated 1991 book of the same name details this phe- 
nomenon, citing myriad examples from mainstream culture that derided the 
women’s movement, painting it as responsible for women’s ongoing unhap- 
piness; the “prevailing wisdom of the last decade”, she writes, holds that “it 
must be all that equality that’s causing all that pain” (Faludi 1991, x). This 
eschewing of feminism is reflected in the 1993 editions of Cleo and Cosmo- 
politan. Feminism becomes remarkably less visible in the 1993 magazines, 
replaced at least in part by increasingly sensationalist articles about sex. 

Moreover, at times feminism is specifically derided or rejected. One such 
example can be found in the October 1993 Cleo column “Facts of life”, 
which tackles the topic “why smart women make great flirts”. The author 
suggests that “hardline feminists argue that only bimbos tend to resort to 
flirting”, yet rejects this “feminist” assumption as out of touch, explaining, 
“my experience is that the smarter you are, the better flirt you make”. Simi- 
larly, in “Dating—what’s the deal?” from Cosmopolitan, March 1993, the 
author suggests that “feminism has wrought complete chaos when it comes 
to the intersection of romance and finances”, as it has produced confusion 
over whom in a heterosexual relationship should pay for the date. However, 
occasional positive references to feminism can still be identified. For exam- 
ple, the book review section in the March edition of Cleo praises an essay 
from feminist author Margaret Atwood as “one of the killer feminist pieces 
of the 90s so far”. Nevertheless, such positive portrayals of feminism are 
few and far between in 1993. 

Excerpts from Cleo and Cosmopolitan which serve to highlight the sup- 
posed limitations or inadequacies of feminism reflect the broader social cli- 
mate of the late 1980s and early 1990s that had begun to openly and often 
fiercely reject feminism. As Clark and colleagues explain, by the mid-1990s, 
the anti-feminist backlash had reached a point of “outright hostility”, 
whereby those “beholden to the ‘stasis quo’” actively pushed back against 
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feminist progress (1997, xiv, iv, emphasis in original). At the same time as 
this period of feminist disavowal within society is reflected in the magazines, 
we see a simultaneous upsurge in sensationalised sexual content, a drop in 
social critique, the advent of lesbian chic, the early stages of pornification 
and a greater emphasis on male pleasure. The confluence of all these trends 
suggests that they may be interrelated. It also implies that a significant shift 
or shifts occurred between the 1983 and 1993 editions of Cleo and Cosmo- 
politan to cause such notable changes in the discourses surrounding sexual- 
ity. Determining the exact relationship between these trends and their root 
cause or causes, however, is outside the scope of this project. 

In the 2003 magazines, as lesbian chic becomes heteroflexibility, the sex 
industry becomes increasingly normalised and male desire and aggression are 
celebrated, feminism is all but absent from the magazines. This reflects the 
decline of feminism from the mid-1990s through the early years of the 21st 
century, whereby a “resurgent patriarchalism” sought to “undo feminism” 
(McRobbie 2009, 5; see also Long 2012). McRobbie (2009, 5) explains 
that young women’s magazines did not remain insulated from this societal 
about-face, as “feminist content disappeared and was replaced by aggressive 
individualism, by a hedonistic female phallicism in the field of sexuality, and 
by obsession with consumer culture”. These elements are clearly identifiable 
in the dataset from Cleo and Cosmopolitan, particularly in the 2003 edi- 
tions. McRobbie (2009) argues that this evacuation of a feminist structural 
critique from the pages of magazines aimed at young women allowed them 
to transition towards the provision of overwhelmingly postfeminist scripts, 
as explored earlier. 

However, an exception to this invisibilisation of feminism in the 2003 
magazines can be found in the July 2003 edition of Cleo. In an article enti- 
tled “7 life rules to break”, “Sally O’Keefe”, the “director of CareerGirl”, 
encourages women to be assertive, stating “competitiveness in women is 
often regarded negatively, and yet without it, women in Australia would not 
have the right to vote or to own property (including a business)”. She fin- 
ishes her advice with the information that “it’s all thanks to the assertiveness 
of the feminists”. This clear and open support for feminism initially appears 
out of place within the environment of “retro-sexism” prevalent in the early 
2000s, where feminist scholar Imelda Whelehan (2000, 11, 13) argues that 
“a definable thread runs through the language of culture, politics and the 
mass media that is quite seriously anti-feminist and anti-equality”. However, 
on closer inspection, this excerpt actually conforms to feminist scholars’ 
assertions that by the 21st century, the prevailing social discourse suggested 
that “clear [feminist] victories have been won and that the way forward is in 
the form of lifestyle choices and self-definition” (Whelehan 2000, 11). In the 
Cleo article, O’Keefe tips her hat to the suffragettes and their sisters, imply- 
ing that they fought for the current world in which women can compete 
equally. As such, despite the fact that this positive reference to feminism 
would seem markedly different to those articles that vocally reject feminism, 
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the way in which it locates feminism firmly in the past situates it within the 
postfeminist landscape. 

Aside from the relative absence of feminism from the pages of the 2003 
editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan, further markers of the “resexualisa- 
tion” (Gill 2003, 100) of women are visible. This “uncritical relation [of 
women] to dominant commercially produced sexual representations” 
(McRobbie 2009, 18) actively pushes against second wave feminist values. 
Women’s patronage of female strip clubs (“Behind the G-string: the secret 
life of strippers”, Cosmopolitan, March 2003) or the exhortation to strip 
or lap dance for your partner (“Sex with clothes on”, Cleo, March 2003) 
represent this rejection of second wave feminist values. The positivity with 
which the magazines embrace resexualisation supports McRobbie’s (2009, 
18) idea that “the new female subject” is required to “withhold critique... 
in order to count as a modern sophisticated girl”. It also corroborates Gill’s 
(2003, 104, emphasis in original) assertion that there has been a shift from 
sexual objectification of women to a new sexual subjectification, whereby 
the “external male judging gaze” is replaced by a “self-policing narcissis- 
tic gaze”, which she suggests represents a “deeper form of exploitation”. 
Although all the editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan studied include content 
which is antithetical to feminist theory, the intensity of the anti-feminist 
content in 2003 is particularly notable and supports feminist assertions that 
the turn of the century represented a low tide mark in mainstream support 
for feminism since the 1970s. 

By contrast, the 2013 magazines are situated within the early stages of 
what some have identified as a feminist revival (Mackay 2015; Summers 
2013). As outlined in Chapter 1, through this explosion of a new, popular 
feminism, the feminist movement has been rebranded, de-stigmatised and 
marketed to a younger, more pop culture-oriented generation, with celebrity 
royalty such as Beyoncé leading the charge. The re-emergence of feminism 
is reflected in Cleo and Cosmopolitan. Contemporary editions of the maga- 
zines consciously align themselves with this popular feminism, lauding the 
achievements of openly feminist celebrities, explicitly engaging with femi- 
nist issues and applauding strong, empowered women.°® 

The 2013 editions of Cleo and Cosmopolitan are littered with conscious 
references to feminism, while also providing articles that tackle femi- 
nist issues or pay tribute to strong or intelligent women. An article in the 
July 2013 edition of Cleo tackles the issue of the enduring pay gap between 
women and men, with a large headline on the cover proclaiming “Sexism 
exposed!” and the editorial explaining that because feminism “hasn’t been 
cool since the 70s, we’ve stopped calling out misogyny and sexism when we 
see it”. The November issue of US Cosmopolitan similarly entails a liberal 
feminist focus on careers, with readers encouraged to form “Lean In Circles” 
to create solidarity and encourage discussion about women’s career barri- 
ers (“Where everybody’s on your side”). Social and political causes are also 
addressed, with multiple articles confronting the feminist issues of domestic 
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violence and image-based sexual abuse’ (e.g. “Would you stay with some- 
one who was hurting you?”, Cleo, March 2013; and “Cosmo campaign: 
end cyber bullying. Revenge porn: shutting it down”, US Cosmopolitan, 
November 2013). A more explicitly political piece in the November issue of 
Cleo explores the idea of a federal government “Fantasy cabinet” composed 
entirely of Australian women who are leaders in their respective fields. 

However, the 2013 magazines are by no means exemplary feminist texts. 
Despite a shift towards embracing the feminist label, in conjunction with 
topical articles exploring feminist issues, it is important to note the clear 
demarcations the magazines make in their support of feminism, as well as 
their enduring commitment to regulatory beauty frameworks, heteropatri- 
archal norms and sex-role stereotypes. The July 2013 Cleo editorial men- 
tioned previously, despite positing a need for feminism, similarly decries 
its heretofore unfashionable nature, suggesting that women were reluctant 
to label themselves as feminist because “it has ugly connotations of man- 
hating women with icky underarm hair—when we love make-up, romance, 
high heels and men, of course”.!° This repackaging of feminism as compat- 
ible with more traditional conceptions of femininity and womanhood may 
explain its broad uptake by mainstream women’s magazines, but it is also 
a limiting, exclusionary conception of feminism. Feminism in this format is 
for heterosexual, normatively feminine women only and should not chal- 
lenge the nature of women’s relationships with men. 

Similarly, the rising feminist profile within the magazines should not be 
construed as heralding a categorical end to their commitment to postfemi- 
nist regulation. Rather, as Gill (2017, 620) compellingly reminds us, the 
ways in which an enduring postfeminist sensibility as a form of “gendered 
neoliberalism” continues to pervade contemporary culture, often coexist- 
ing with or even “operating through . . . a revitalized feminism” further 
deepens the complexity of these seemingly contradictory social trends. 
Thus, the persistent march of postfeminism across the pages of Cleo and 
Cosmopolitan perseveres, even as a simultaneous reclamation of feminism 
emerges alongside it. At times, the two even seep into one another, such 
that openly feminist content may also be “distinctively postfeminist in 
nature” (Gill 2016, 612). 

However, setting aside the strict limitations within which feminism is sup- 
ported by Cleo and Cosmopolitan, the influence of the growing cultural 
conversation around feminism and women’s equality can be clearly seen in 
the magazines. Perhaps, then, the shifts in the representation of sexuality 
within the magazines identified that follow similar trajectories are related 
to these waves of feminist organising. The fact that these trends map onto 
one another so neatly suggests that they potentially stem from related root 
causes or are otherwise co-dependent. 

This, in turn, makes a case for the efficacy of feminist mobilising. If an 
upsurge in the visibility and popularity of feminism can potentially influence 
the content of mainstream women’s magazines, which are often heralded 
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as strongholds for traditional femininity, by not only increasing the pro- 
feminist material within them but also possibly impacting on the construc- 
tion of sexuality contained within their pages, then this is a notable success 
for the feminist cause. Although there remain considerable feminist con- 
cerns surrounding the content of women’s magazines, as demonstrated 
throughout this book, positive changes such as this should be recognised. 
The relationship between these changes in the presentation of heterosex in 
the magazines and the rise and fall of the feminist movement presents itself 
as an interesting focus of future study. 


Conclusion 


By stepping back and taking a more holistic approach to analysing the con- 
struction of sexuality in Cleo and Cosmopolitan, this chapter identified 
several problematic trends. Although written in active, positive terms, the 
heterosexual content of the more contemporary editions of Cleo and Cos- 
mopolitan actually displays a limited, rather than liberated, vision of wom- 
anhood. Discourses identified in the 2003 and 2013 magazines surrounding 
women’s individual self-surveillance, ensnared with feminist concepts of 
emancipation and empowerment, revealed the growth of a postfeminist sen- 
sibility within the magazines. 

These postfeminist concepts were shown to emphasise women’s respon- 
sibility for both their own and their partners’ positive physical and psy- 
chological experience of sex and relationships. Rather than signalling the 
location of the magazines within a world where feminism has achieved its 
endpoint and is no longer necessary, this reconfiguration of the active ser- 
vicing of men and the bodily and psychological confinement of women as a 
social good suggests a new and complex era in popular conceptions of the 
relationship between the sexes: an era in which women remain constrained 
by their responsibility for the sexual pleasure and happiness of both their 
men and themselves. In the concluding chapter, the significance of the find- 
ing that representations of both heterosexuality and lesbian desire within 
the magazines, and the profile of the feminist movement outside of them, 
rise and fall in tandem is unpacked further. This finding is positioned as 
a powerful endorsement for the feminist movement. Not only do feminist 
theorising, agitation and activism bring about formal equality, they can also 
bring about meaningful cultural change: change that is reflected even in the 
pages of such bastions of normative femininity as women’s magazines. 


Notes 


1 For an incisive critique of postfeminist “love your body” discourses, see Gill and 
Elias (2014). 

2 Interestingly, the regular monthly feature “Sexy vs. skanky” in the 2013 US 
editions of Cosmopolitan echoes the title from this 2003 piece. Although the 
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content is distinct, both articles broadly evaluate looks and behaviour through 
a sexy or slutty/skanky lens. The continuity in titles and framing between 2003 
and 2013, across two national contexts, suggests that the outlook of women’s 
magazines has remained similar across these locations and time periods. 
Importantly, the quality of surveys reported in women’s magazines is notori- 
ously poor (Spiegelhalter 2015). Thus, women are invited to compare themselves 
against numbers that are shaky, at best. 

Although the Cosmopolitan article classifies the chat rooms in which this young 
man is paying to watch women masturbate as pornography, I have used the term 
porn/prostitution due to the way in which this new incarnation of sex for money 
in many ways straddles both industries. For feminist analysis of the crossover 
between pornography and prostitution more broadly, see Stark and Whisnant 
(2004) and Tyler (2015). 

It is interesting to note in this title that male sexuality (having “an orgasm like 
a man”) is held up as a goal to which women should strive. This formulation 
occludes women’s unique experience of sexuality as valuable for its own sake. 
Rather, sex is once again marked as a male domain, ordered around male goals 
and attributes. This echoes feminist assertions that the dominant cultural para- 
digm of sex is defined according to male experience, with “proper sex” under- 
stood as “penetrative vaginal intercourse that starts when the man is aroused 
and stops after his orgasm”; a paradigm that “privileges male needs and desires 
in a sexual division of labour in which he is the sexual actor while she is acted 
upon” (Holland et al. 2004, 5). 

The US editions of Cosmopolitan from 2013 are not included in this overall com- 
parison of shifts overtime. Rather, US figures are listed separately in Tables 5.1 
and 5.2, in order to compare the slight differences between the US and Austral- 
ian data. It is also worth noting that, due to the inclusion of editions from only 
one US magazine in the dataset, there are half as many issues in the US 2013 data 
as compared to the Australian data from 2013. 

It should be noted that Cosmopolitan, March 2013, contained 8 of 22 Reveal- 
ing men articles for that year, due to the fact that it included a “Men & you 
special” subsection devoted entirely to sex and relationship information about, 
or authored by, (authoritative) men. Hence, the slight rise in the proportion of 
Revealing men articles in 2013 (1% since 2003) may not be reflective of the 
mean for that year. This suggests that although Revealing men remained a prom- 
inent theme in 2013, the average edition was not quite so saturated with such 
content as those from 2003. Moreover, there is a shift away from Revealing men 
articles that provide sexual advice through purporting to reveal the innermost 
sexual cravings of men, towards articles based more around what men want out 
of relationships and what they are thinking. 

For further discussion of the clash between pop feminism and the traditional 
focus on men, femininity and self-objectification in women’s magazines, see 
Farhall 2015. 

This is a term used to describe “non-consensual creation and/or distribution 
of private sexual images” (McGlynn and Rackley 2017, 534), the most com- 
mon manifestation of which is colloquially known as “revenge porn”. However, 
the term encompasses a range of practices along a continuum (McGlynn et al. 
2017). 

Scharff (2013, 274) notes a similar repudiation of second wave feminism by new 
feminist movements in Germany, explaining “they frequently evoke stereotypi- 
cal views of feminists in order to distance themselves from them” and noting that 
this fails to “challeng[e] hostility towards feminism” but rather reproduces the 
“homophobic and sexist undertones” of such critiques. 
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Conclusion 


Feminist tides, pop culture 
and radical social change 


In a 1994 interview, Helen Gurley Brown, founder of the modern Cosmopol- 
itan brand, stated, “being a sex object is a very good thing. If you’re not a sex 
object, you’re in trouble” (quoted in Psychology Today 1994, 22). Her use of 
the phrase “sex object” is notable here; it betrays her commitment to a model 
of female sexuality based on the objectification of women. My investigation 
shows how such a model has endured in two women’s magazines across five 
different decades, into a new millennium and spanning two continents. 
Throughout the book, I have argued that the privileging of a male- 
dominant form of heterosexuality within women’s magazines serves to 
endorse, and potentially contribute to, the further entrenchment of existing 
patriarchal structures. At the same time, it presents readers with an impov- 
erished version of womanhood. In this study, I set out to investigate changes 
in the construction of sexuality in two Australian women’s magazines across 
a 40-year period. I examined a snapshot of magazine content once a decade 
from 1973 to 2013, alongside a US comparator in 2013. Specifically, and 
despite superficial changes in the representation of sexuality, I sought to 
interrogate whether fundamental discourses surrounding sex and relation- 
ships had become more liberating for women. Or, alternatively, whether 
they remained those that privileged heterosexuality, male dominance and 
men’s sexual and emotional satisfaction. Through this analysis, I demon- 
strate that the magazines remained shackled to outdated, anti-feminist 
conceptions of hetero-monogamy from the 1970s to the 21st century. This 
outcome is despite common-sense societal narratives of progress and libera- 
tion (Jackson and Scott 2004; Miriam 2007). Rather, surface level changes 
in the presentation of sexuality obscure implicit patriarchal discourses. 
This investigation comprises an in-depth account of four under-researched 
phenomena in the field of women’s magazines: compulsory heterosexual- 
ity, female-female sexuality, pornification and the relationship between 
sexual content, feminism and postfeminism. Furthermore, although there 
have been various longitudinal studies of the content of primarily teen girls’ 
(rather than women’s) magazines, the majority of these were undertaken 
in the 1990s, and thus are now 20-30 years old (e.g. Budgeon and Cur- 
rie 1995; Carpenter 1998; Medley-Rath 2007; Peirce 1990; Prusank et al. 
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1993; Schlenker et al. 1998). Therefore, an updated longitudinal analysis of 
the content of women’s magazines is well overdue. Given the socio-cultural 
changes, technological transformations and significant feminist theoris- 
ing that have occurred in the intervening decades, this book provides an 
important update to feminist literature on women’s magazines. In applying 
a critical, radical feminist lens to the data, this study contributes to literature 
within the field by supplying further evidence of how women’s magazines 
portray an inverse relationship between women’s power in heterosexual 
relationships and men’s pleasure. Male desire is portrayed as resting on a 
compliant, subservient female partner. 

The analysis presented in Chapter 2 represents the first in-depth inves- 
tigation of women’s magazine content through the prism of compulsory 
heterosexuality. This analysis showed that despite evolving social mores and 
changes in the surface-level presentation of heterosexual content, compul- 
sory heterosexuality could be identified throughout the dataset. Not only 
was heterosexuality the dominant sexual script throughout, it was normal- 
ised to the extent that magazine content consistently assumed a heterosexual 
female reader, thus invisibilising and devaluing lesbian desire. Compulsory 
heterosexuality was further naturalised through the reinforcement of com- 
plementary sex-role stereotypes and hegemonic forms of masculinity and 
femininity. These narratives tend to present men and women as inherently 
interlocking pieces of the heterosexual jigsaw puzzle. 

The exclusionary nature of the compulsorily heterosexual content of the 
magazines was reaffirmed through an analysis of references to female-female 
sexuality. Building on the ways in which the overwhelmingly heterosexual 
nature of the magazine content left little room for female—female sexuality, 
I show how, from the 1993 magazines onward, female—-female sexuality was 
increasingly presented as an adjunct to heterosexuality. The analysis identi- 
fies a marked shift in the presentation of women’s same-sex sexuality from 
more factual, educative content in the 1973 and 1983 magazines to a more 
sensationalised portrayal in the magazines from 1993, 2003 and 2013. The 
1993 magazines saw the emergence of lesbian chic: the celebration of a het- 
erosexualised and depoliticised celebrity lesbian culture. In the 2003 maga- 
zines, this morphed into narratives of heteroflexibility, which endorsed the 
performance of same-sex eroticism, while maintaining a strong emphasis 
on retaining a heterosexual safety net. Finally, the rise of the sexless term 
“girl crush” in the 2013 magazines suggested an increasing appropriation of 
female—female sexuality by heterosexuality. 

At first glance, it may appear that these trends reflect growing sexual diver- 
sity and acceptance in Cleo and Cosmopolitan. However, I argue that the 
increasingly playful nature of references to female—-female sexuality within 
the magazines belies an insidious colonisation of women’s same-sex desire 
by heterosexuality. The journey from a factual, inquiring presentation of 
female-female sexuality, through lesbian chic and heteroflexibility to the girl 
crush, further invisibilises female-female sexuality as a viable alternative to 
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heterosexuality. This sequence of discursive constructions thus ends up reas- 
serting compulsory heterosexuality. These more contemporary configura- 
tions of female—female sexuality as a heterosexual adjunct essentially serve 
to individualise and depoliticise questions of sexual identity and marginalise 
women who fail to conform to feminine beauty norms. Ultimately, these rep- 
resentations of lesbian desire reaffirm male-dominant heterosexuality through 
the performance of same-sex eroticism as a form of self-objectification to tit- 
illate men, or as a cheeky flirtation that heterosexual women may indulge in 
but that is devoid of any romantic or sexual attraction. 

Yet occasional positive references to female—female sexuality in the 2013 
magazines indicate the possibility of a turn towards more progressive rep- 
resentations of women’s same-sex sexuality in future editions. Although the 
contemporary performance of female-female eroticism for the male gaze 
has been documented across other facets of media culture, such as advertis- 
ing and screen media (Diamond 2005; Gill 2008, 2009a), this book provides 
a comprehensive, empirical analysis of the incidence of heteroflexibility 
in women’s magazines. Furthermore, in integrating this analysis with the 
documentation of compulsory heterosexuality within the magazines, this 
research is able to paint a clearer picture of the disavowal of female-female 
sexuality within the women’s magazine genre. 

Increasingly, there has been a pornification of the sexual content of Cleo 
and Cosmopolitan. Between 1973 and 2003, the sex industry became 
more normalised. Most notably, readers in 2003 were more likely to be 
encouraged to incorporate elements of the sex industry into their hetero- 
sexual practice. Concurrent with this trend, my research identifies a growing 
emphasis on women’s active servicing of their male partners, both sexually 
and emotionally. These trends peaked in the 2003 magazines before dimin- 
ishing slightly in the 2013 editions. This shift was also coterminous with 
a rise in explicit portrayals of sexuality and the celebration of masculine 
sexual aggression. The confluence of these variations in the presentation of 
heterosexuality suggested that there might be a link between the process of 
pornification and the sexual content of women’s magazines. 

Ultimately, these trends serve to obviate an embodied understanding of 
women’s pleasure. In this configuration, heterosexuality is not conceptual- 
ised in terms of the respectful pursuit of mutual sexual satisfaction. Instead, 
heterosex in the 2003 editions especially was found to cohere around male 
desire and women’s continual satiation of that desire. This glorification of 
male aggression had the dual outcomes of reifying harmful sex-role stereo- 
types and establishing women’s pleasure as derived from the sexual servic- 
ing of men. Thus, increasingly, the magazines present a hollow notion of 
women’s sexuality. Given the notable concern of many feminists surround- 
ing the influence of a pornified model of sexuality on popular culture (Dines 
2010; Levy 2005; Tyler 2011), the analysis addresses an important gap in 
the pornification literature, as well as further deepening our understandings 
of the evolving content of women’s magazines. 
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The emergence of a postfeminist sensibility in the 2003 and 2013 mag- 
azines tends to affirm these patterns rather than challenge them. Regula- 
tory discourses directed towards young women are enmeshed with feminist 
rhetoric of agency and empowerment. These discourses endorse a level of 
self-surveillance and monitoring in the magazines. Thus, despite the maga- 
zines’ invocation of an active, empowered tone, contemporary editions of 
Cleo and Cosmopolitan magnified women’s responsibility for the sexual 
and psychological wellbeing of both themselves and their male partners. 
This postfeminist content serves to disrupt linear narratives of feminist pro- 
gress; rather than indicating that the feminist battle has been won, such 
content suggests a re-traditionalisation of women’s feminine caring role and 
the increasingly constrictive regulation of their bodies and minds. Hence, 
this shift becomes a new, insidious form of the social control of women. It 
provides a narrow, rather than emancipatory, notion of what it means to be 
young and female. 

By conducting a content analysis of the distribution of different styles of 
articles pertaining to sex and relationships across the dataset, I was able to 
identify shifting editorial emphases within the magazines over time. This 
analysis found that the proportion of articles dedicated to revealing men; 
to providing a sensationalist or eroticised account of sexuality or confes- 
sions; or to detailing mechanical sex tips and tricks peaked in the 2003 
magazines. These similar trajectories, in conjunction with the shift towards 
heteroflexibility and the rise of pornification in the 2003 magazines, suggest 
a potential relationship at work. Indeed, given the fact that the rise and fall 
of each of these trends in unison maps so neatly onto the peaks and valleys 
of the feminist movement, this appears suggestive of a potential relationship 
between feminist mobilisation and magazine content. 

It is now possible to build a more complex picture of the evolving con- 
struction of sexuality in women’s magazines, which represents an exciting 
development in feminist literature. Not only does each thematic concept 
contribute a new piece to the puzzle, they also hint at an underlying mecha- 
nism or mechanisms driving each of these changes. The apparent relation- 
ship between shifts in the magazines’ sexual content and the strength of the 
feminist movement at the time indicates a potential connection between the 
strength and visibility of feminism as an ideology, and pop cultural under- 
standings or representations of sexuality. One hypothesis to be drawn from 
this research is that feminist agitation may indeed lead to broad-ranging—if 
ephemeral—cultural change. 


Measuring feminist success? The relationship between pop 
culture portrayals of sexuality and the feminist movement 


There is a lack of empirical research which explicitly examines the connec- 
tion between the strength of feminism and changes in the construction of 
sexuality over time. Several previous analyses of teen girls’ magazines have 
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sought to ascertain the prevalence of feminist messages around independ- 
ence, career and empowerment, often in comparison to more traditional 
content centred on domesticity and femininity (Budgeon and Currie 1995; 
Peirce 1990; Schlenker et al. 1998). These analyses have identified links 
between the magazine content and shifts in the feminist movement. Even 
though the current research is significantly different, focusing specifically 
on the sexual content and adult demographic of Cleo and Cosmopolitan, it 
identifies similar links. Yet, more than this, the analysis also takes feminist 
knowledge in a new direction. There is a significant difference between the 
suggestion that feminist ideas are more prominent in women’s magazines, 
and traditional sex-role stereotypes less visible, when feminism is culturally 
in favour and arguing that when the women’s movement is strong, pop cul- 
ture representations of sexuality may be more positive for women and less 
male-dominant. In suggesting that the latter is likely to be true, this study 
helps us understand more deeply the socio-cultural gains of feminism. 

Many feminist scholars have provided detailed and useful accounts of 
whether various aspects of popular culture can be understood as feminist. 
Examples include interrogations of television shows such as Sex and the 
City or Girls through a feminist lens (Nash and Grant 2015), or feminist 
analyses of social media platforms (Megarry 2014). In this respect, this lit- 
erature examines the relationship between feminism and popular culture. 
But without historical perspective, it cannot account for how the shifting 
sands of feminist activism over time impact on the construction of sexuality 
in popular culture. My objective here has been to focus on the evolving con- 
struction of sexuality within women’s magazines and to draw links between 
such constructions and changes in the women’s movement. In doing so, 
I seek to identify a potential relationship between these two elements. This 
is made possible by the longitudinal study of women’s magazines. Thus, the 
apparent relationship that appears to emerge between the sexual content of 
the magazines and the women’s liberation movement can be more clearly 
identified and more confidently asserted. 

Critical feminist writing on various facets of the sex industry and the 
increased “sexualisation” of women has at times theorised the growth of 
the industry in the late 20th and early 21st centuries, in conjunction with 
the march of pornification over the same timeframe, as part of a broader 
anti-feminist backlash (Jeffreys 2009; Long 2012; Tyler 2011; van Heeswijk 
2011). Similarly, Susan Faludi invokes pop culture examples to substantiate 
her case of a widespread backlash against the women’s movement in her 
landmark 1991 book of the same name. More recently, Hatton and Trau- 
tner’s (2011, 2013) research theorises the relationship between sexualised 
images and anti-feminist backlash by documenting the increasing sexualisa- 
tion of women on the cover of Rolling Stone magazine. However, although 
these examples hint at a relationship between feminism and broader con- 
structions of sexuality, none of these works explicitly provides an empirical 
link between changes in the strength of the women’s movement and pop 
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culture portrayals of sexuality over time. Conversely, the analysis under- 
taken in this book, by mapping changes in the women’s movement onto 
changes in the sexual content of women’s magazines, makes a further step 
towards substantiating a relationship between the two. 

As a caution, while my research indicates that such a link exists, I cannot 
take the next step and identify precisely any causal relationship or mutually 
determinant underlying factor. Consequently, further study is necessary to 
examine more closely the relationship between pop culture understandings 
of sex and feminist mobilising. Moreover, this analysis would be strength- 
ened through engaging with a more diverse range of primary source mate- 
rial, such as screen media and advertising, tempered by critical feminist 
accounts of the relationship between the digital sphere and feminism (e.g. 
Megarry 2018). Nonetheless, it must be noted that if such a link exists, it 
has significant meaning for feminist academics and activists alike. 

Firstly, it is encouraging that this finding suggests that feminist activism 
is broadly successful. The increased visibility and strength of the women’s 
movement can not only result in tangible public benefits, such as legal 
reform (Mackay 2015; Summers 2013), but also seemingly create more 
positive cultural representations of women’s sexuality. If so, such success 
may boost feminists’ resolve and provide feminist activists and academics 
with a greater sense of achievement. Secondly, this finding further justi- 
fies the importance of feminist academic work. If feminist debate, critique 
and knowledge can have a positive influence on dominant sexual paradigms 
within popular culture, this is an encouraging advertisement for the impor- 
tance of supporting and disseminating academic feminist work as a form of 
“analytical activism” (Lazar 2007, 145), as explored in greater detail later. 

An evaluation of the relationship between magazine portrayals of sex- 
uality and the feminist movement is particularly beneficial at this crucial 
historical intersection. Given the decline of print media and in light of a 
resurgent feminist movement—epitomised by the influence of the #MeToo 
phenomenon—the present moment signifies an important juncture. To 
move forward effectively, it is important to capture and understand media 
representations of women from a feminist perspective, reflect on lessons 
learned and prioritise areas of focus into the future. Even as print continues 
to fade from circulation, there is significant utility in conducting a longitu- 
dinal analysis of a print media output. That is, it is possible to compare like 
with like, in this case in a format—women’s magazines—that can be under- 
stood as indicative of young women’s cultural realm. Conversely, a review 
of 40 years of sexual media content becomes increasingly difficult in the 
digital age. As media proliferate and fragment with new technologies, and 
in an increasingly personalised digital sphere, the ability to undertake a pop 
culture litmus test such as this one becomes progressively more complex. 
In conducting such a review as we stare into the digital abyss, this analysis 
reminds us of where we have been, what we have learnt and what we should 
consider going forward. 
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The findings from this study suggest that these future considerations must 
centre on maintaining a critical analytical lens when examining questions 
of sexuality. When the feminist movement is visible in society, so too are 
critical, structural accounts of sexuality that acknowledge the ways in which 
hierarchical social relations are reflected, refracted or even produced through 
sexuality. When these ideas are prominent in the public sphere, it seems that 
pop cultural representations of sexuality are more positive for women. As 
engagement with sexualised media and forms of sexual self-objectification 
proliferate through the astronomical expansion of digital technologies 
(Drenten et al. 2020; Lim et al. 2017), it remains crucial that critical and struc- 
tural feminist accounts of sexuality are nurtured and bolstered. This is espe- 
cially so, given that the consumption of sexually objectified representations 
of women who actively participate in their own objectification may be more 
harmful to women and girls than more traditional objectifying portrayals of 
sexually passive women (Halliwell et al. 2011). A turn towards an uncritical 
celebration of women rejoicing in their embodied sexuality, especially if that 
sexuality is grounded in patriarchal norms, and even if women willingly and 
pleasurably engage in these processes, must therefore be avoided. Feminism 
must maintain its equal-opportunity analysis and dogged reflexivity. 


Cross-continental discourses 


Although this project initially set out to examine the construction of sex- 
uality in US Cosmopolitan as a comparator to Australian magazines, the 
similarities between the two far outweighed the differences. Given the over- 
whelming whiteness of Australian media, it was hypothesised that the US 
editions of Cosmo might provide a greater insight into the ways in which 
the structures of racism and misogyny collide to produce a unique form of 
sexual representation or constraint for women living in the shadow of both. 
Yet this was not the case. While women of colour were marginally more vis- 
ible in the US magazines, they remained absent from discussions of sex and 
relationships. Rather than being sexualised differently, or represented oth- 
erwise in the context of relationships, in US Cosmopolitan women of colour 
were simply absent from discussions of sex, desire and relationships. Across 
the pages of both the US and Australian magazines, then, different ways of 
being that did not conform to dominant notions of whiteness, femininity, 
ability, male-dominant heterosexuality and wealth were, for the most part, 
erased. Instead, all women were measured by their ability to catch and keep 
a man, often in ways that negated their own pleasure or potentially even 
safety. The erasure of women of colour, among other structurally margin- 
alised groups, within the magazines speaks to the ways in which multiple 
forms of oppression work to devalue and harm those women who exist at 
the intersections. 

Overall, there is a high degree of cohesion and consistency between the 
two national contexts, revealing the extent to which discourses of sexuality 
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are globalised, at least across the Anglosphere. Nevertheless, there was evi- 
dence of some divergence between the US and Australian magazines. As 
indicated in Chapter 3, distinctions between the two products suggested a 
greater social progressivism on the part of the US magazines. The relative 
absence of the “girl crush” language from US Cosmopolitan, as compared 
to its dominance in the Australian context, in conjunction with a fiercer 
commitment to the support and normalisation of lesbian relationships, 
demonstrated a more positive engagement with female—female sexuality. 
It was posited that this divergence could potentially stem from a political 
“lag” between the two countries, with Australia slower to pass marriage 
equality legislation and Australian social movements often taking their cues 
from larger, more active movements in the States. Further support for this 
proposition can be seen in political causes such as #MeToo and #blacklives- 
matter, both of which originated in the US before spreading to Australia. 
Moreover, the US editions of Cosmopolitan were less sensationalist and 
aggressive in their framing of sexual content than their Australian counter- 
parts. This distinction could also potentially be attributed to political lag, 
with the US editions perhaps deciding in the wake of a rising feminist tide 
that sensationalised representations of male-dominant, aggressive sexual- 
ity may no longer sell as well as they used to. Nonetheless, it is difficult to 
substantiate this theory. 

While the US editions of Cosmopolitan predominantly aligned with the 
“key shifts” in magazine content identified in the Australian context, there 
were slight variances. Most notably, the US magazines were slightly elevated 
in the number of Revealing men articles as compared to their Australian 
cousins. It was postulated that this discrepancy could be accounted for 
by the lack of Man candy content in the US data. Although several of the 
Revealing men articles in the US editions framed men—often celebrities—as 
attractive to their female readers, they were primarily designed to decode the 
male brain or provide a male viewpoint, thereby falling into the Revealing 
men category. Of note, the Man candy genre was historically an Australian 
product (Le Masurier 2011). When comparing the Australian and US data 
from 2013 across both Revealing men and Man candy categories simultane- 
ously, however, the data are roughly equivalent. Overall, the comparison of 
Australian and US data undertaken as part of this study bolstered previous 
research which emphasises the continuities, rather than contrasts, between 
international iterations of women’s magazines (e.g. Gill 2009b; Hasinoff 
2009; McLoughlin 2017; Moran and Lee 2011). 


“Analytical activism”: envisioning radical social change 


The theory I advance is not simply an exercise in scholarly analysis. Tyler 
(2011, 196), drawing on Miriam (1998), characterises the power of radical 
feminism as rooted in its commitment to “naming and opposing male domi- 
nance”, wherever it may be found. She underscores the fact that such acts 
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of naming and opposing can be seen as acts of resistance and therefore as 
activist, not merely theoretical, contributions to the feminist cause (see also 
Bartlett 2004, for an overview of feminist acts of resistance, or even refusal). 
This emphasis within radical feminism on the role of feminist scholarship 
within a broader project of women’s liberation dovetails with the political- 
activist frame of feminist critical discourse analysis. As proposed by Lazar 
(2007, 145), a feminist critical discourse analysis is at its core part of an 
emancipatory feminist project, which seeks to contest the “social status 
quo... in favour of a feminist humanist vision of a just society”. In this 
way, Lazar (2007, 145) argues that “analysis of discourse which shows up 
the workings of power that sustain oppressive social structures/relations 
contributes to on-going struggles of contestation and change through what 
may be termed ‘analytical activism’ ”. 

This book participates in analytical activism. In investigating discourses 
within women’s magazines that present a limited account of womanhood 
and female sexuality; that privilege male accounts of sexuality, male desire 
and male dominance; and that endorse physical and psychological moni- 
toring and self-policing by women, my goal is to contribute to and fos- 
ter “critical feminists’ efforts at radical social change” (Lazar 2007, 160). 
Identifying such discourses becomes increasingly important—and diffi- 
cult—in a postfeminist social milieu. This recent development can be seen 
as a re-traditionalisation of sex roles involving an increased intensity and 
complexity of women’s regulation, masked by a simultaneous appropria- 
tion of feminist language and ideas (Gill 2007b, 2011; McRobbie 2007, 
2011). This postfeminist climate “muddies questions of power and ideology 
in contemporary gender relations and stalls critical social awareness” (Lazar 
2007, 160), in such a way that makes gender ideologies more pernicious and 
thus complicated to resist (Gill 2007a, 2009b). In this complex postfeminist 
moment, a critical feminist lens thus remains indispensable. 

In 1998, radical feminists Robyn Rowland and Renate Klein (1996, 
35-36, emphasis in original) wrote: 


Radical feminist writings are sometimes rejected because of their openly 
voiced anger and passionate call to end women’s oppression. But radi- 
cal feminism is passionate. We are passionately committed to Women’s 
Liberation and through our work we hope to impassion others. Noth- 
ing less will do if we are to develop theories and practices for a future in 
which women can live autonomous as well as socially responsible lives. 


The analysis presented throughout this book seeks to maintain a radical pas- 
sion for women’s liberation, tempered by sound methodological judgement 
and a reasoned approach to analysis. I hope that the work undertaken here 
may indeed impassion others and help foster “radical social change”, as called 
for by Lazar (2007, 160). Contesting problematic media portrayals of sexual- 
ity in the 21st century is no small task, and this book represents merely one 
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step on the long road to equality. Moreover, identifying and articulating dis- 
courses that deliver an impoverished notion of womanhood is only the start. 
As Gill (2007a, 271) explains, “the challenge now is to articulate the politics 
that can engage effectively with this new [postfeminist] sensibility, and move 
forward to more open, equal, hopeful and generous gender relations”. As an 
analytical activist, I hope to contribute to the creation of a more just and equal 
world for women (and men). This world is one in which pop culture does not 
simply teach readers “what his willy wants you to know”; rather it might truly 
empower women in the realms of sex, feminism and lesbian desire. 
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